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ADDRESS. 

TO THK FRIENDS OF INDIA. 

It is pleasing to an old Indian Officer to observe that the 
affairs of India arc now becoming of considerable interest 
and importance in Great Britain ; indeed in the United 
Kingdom. I'he period of the renewal of the lease for a 
further term in the hands of the East India Company 
appears even to be regarded by the jmathetic as an event 
of some moment; for in 1874 the ^ast India Stock will 
cease, and the profit and loss question is deserving of con- 
sideration. Those who have retired with the means of 
enjoying otium cum dignitatc may think it a bore to be 
reminded of a residence in India during the hot winds;* 
others have no appointments to ask for, and get reconciled 
to the dull monotonies of a London Club life ; or like to 
rusticate in the country, or to pass their time in travel, to 
drive away ennui. But even great legislators have not 
those reminiscences, — they have grave and important 


• Thern^practer at OB'*— steady strong wind. 
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ADDRESS. 


evidence to reflect on; many may not have read the 
despatches of the late and celebrated Duke of Wellington. 
As to subjects connected with the natives, the Author will 
quote His Grace’s sentiments, which deserve to be printed 
in golden characters I would* sacrifice Gwalior, or 
every frontier of India, ten times over, in order to preserve 
our credit for scrupulous good faith.” • 

The Author. 


Oriental Club, London. 
May, 185H. 


* Despatches, vol. 3, p. 168. Letter to Mnjoi Malcolm, 17th March, ISOI 


In regard to the chapter M, on “Suttee” and 
“Infanticide,” I think it my duty to make ray most 
sincere acknowledgments to Lieut.-Col. J. Ludlow, 
Bengal Army, for his kind assistance. India is much 
indebted to him, for his very great exertions in the cause 
of humanity. 


THE AUTHOR. 
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RENEWAL OF THE ClIAR'rEU AO'l'. 


Tin: renewal of (he Act of (ho Charter for f?raii(in;,^ (o llio Kant 
India Company a continuance of (ho ;;oveninient of India for a 
further period or ((Tin of jears, is na(urally a subject of ^M('ai 
importance to the Court of I)iree(ors, and to the Hriiisli public. 
Having arrived in Calcutta in 1800, and having servcil forty 
years in India, 1 have been enabh'd to ]»ossess some expericnci' in 
Indian atfairs, aided liy a va ry extensive reading of (ho rejiorls 
during many yearsA Several previous vvribrs liuve wriKtn 
largely upon many very interesting subjects rc'garding Ibitisli 
India. 1 propose to touch upon sevaTal p(n‘nts \vbi<}i I deem of 
very great importance, and partioularly on two or three snhjecN 
which arc deeply interesting to the natives of Imlia, and wliidi 
aiiect the faith and honour of the Ilritish parliament. In doing 
80, we must not lose sight of the fact, that upon our conduet to- 
wards the natives of Jlriti.sh ln<lia will depend the fet'lings of the 
natives of the independent states biwards us. I have tlu; means 
of saying much upon these subjects; but I luiva' reasons for not 
doing more In re, tlian allude to the provisions unitained in the 
Acts passed in 1 8 1 8 and 1 888*. 

At the Meetings held lately at Mainliester, there have been 
some strange doctrines broached. The Jirnt ]jro])ositi(>ii is, to 
cause evidence to he taken regarding the detlstive state of tlio 
roads in We.stern India, and as to the imperfect state of the 

0) Sec A]'|)fcn<lix (D.) 

(■^) Tli(' reader irt refemd to If.insaid'rt Pailiaiiiciit.iiy Dob ttc'?, vol. 20, 
p. 1017, 03 Geo. Ill, cap, civ , 21i»t July, 1813, and 3 & 4 Wni. IV, cuj». 
Ixxxv., 20th August, 1833 
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growing of coiW in India —the second is, that 10 per end. 
of tlic revenue of India sliould be set jisido, for tlie piii’^wse of 
iiuddng roads, caiials, etc.-^tbe third is, that the said portion of 
revenue should be placed under the co7itrol of the said Manchester 
etc. Association— the fourth and latest proposal is, to take couns(‘l 
as to the best mode of carrying on the (loverninent of Hritish 
India; but the desire is, not only to gov<‘rn tlie^East India Com- 
pany, but to govern also the natives of India.' Ihc improve- 
ment of their social condition at JManchester railroad-speed, Mould 
be a very dangerous e.xperimcait, and looks like an attempt to do 
that which was deprecated by 3fr. Wdberforcc and others in 1813. 
I must recommend a special Manchester Committee to be sent out 
to India to make enquiries, insteiid of the Government Commission 
proposed last year, to take evidoncc. The natives of India Mali 
thank the Association for their sympathy, but, as to rejigm, they 
desire not their aid. It is said that the klinistry desire to bring 
out the new Act this Session. The iwesent (diarter Act expires 
on the doth April, 1854, It is to be hoped that the native 
])etitions will be well inquired into. Though some may dispute 
the right to complain of the working of the Covernment of India, 
th(‘ natives of India have clearly justice on their side, in urging 
that laws or acts shall r(?spect their prejudices, which the parlia- 
ment in 1781, had conceded to them above seventy years ago.® 

1 See Appendix (E) regarding American Cotton and Sluveiy in that 

^ When the Ea.^it India Company M'cro “ Merchants trading to the llaat 
Indies," many of the Directors were Mtarhants and Bankers, etc,— Wo 
recluiro men chi('fly mIio have hatiim knowledge. 

21 Cco. III. ; see also 37 Ceo. 
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I n\ 01' IMIFKlTANCj', M< . 

Tin; natives of Jiulia ]H'tition for tlie abrogation of tlie Act ot tlio 
Snpn iue (jlovi rniiu nl of India — (ho wiof ]>ass<‘(l tin* lltli 

April of (bat your. The Acts of tin- 'il of 111. cap. 

ail'd of, (ho 37 Geo. III., eaj). 112, pledged the jtarliainent of 
Great Britain not to interfere with thi' religion^ jirejudici-s of tlio 
natives of India.* Some seem to think (hat expediency hIiouIiI 
govern all these cases; hut how can a Ghii^tian nation ovi'r- 
conie the ditlieulty of reconciling it to the jiriiiciples of Christi- 
anity, h> break faith. We are taught' not to do evil, “ that good 
may come.” It should he morally expedient to do that which is 
right. Fiaf jnsfitid nwt CalKm." One writi'r says,' ” But I 
think that the government may and ought to do its best to abate 
tlie social difliculties of converts.” The ea.si'.s 1 sliall very soon 
([note will exhibit the working of the atti'inpt to Kuropcani/e 
native iihms. 

The Act, 'N’o. xxi.of iRdO (llth April), is “ An Act for extend- 
ing the jiriiiciple of section ix., regulation \ii., of (he 

Bengal (‘ode, throughout the territories subject to the government 
of tin* East India Company.” “ Whereas it is enacted by section 
i\., regulation vii, 1 832, of the Bengal code, that wheno\ei‘ in 
any civil suit, the parties to such suit may ho of dilCerent per- 
suasions, when one party shall he of (he Jlimlu, and the other of 
the Mohammedan persua.sion ; or where one or more of (he parties 
to the suit shall not be eitlier of the Mohammedan or Hindu per- 
suasions,* the law.s of tho.se religions sliall not he pi'rmitted to 
operate to deprive such [larty or parties of any pnjperty to which, 
hut for the operation of such laws, th(.-y \\<iuld have been (aititled; 
and whcTcas it will he hciielicial to extend the principle of that 

* An Act of Pailiamcnt can nuw annul the Ads (jf former T’arliiinn nln , 
hut no parliament woiihl now si t asuh* the A<t to ex<-rii[»t from penalticH [m i - 
soiH (h'liying tlio doctrine of the Trimly, passed m 1813. 

Ilonmns, chap, iii, 8. 

■’ Campbcll'.s India as it may he, p. .‘lOtl (18.'53 ) 

^ Thi.s IS to admit Christians to H4 1 .'i.side th<‘ II iiida law. Thf hn'srat 
have no settled dvtl law, and us to criminal law, they are governed hy the 
Mohammedan law. 



l)ecomc a Christian convert, llis wile li'I't liim at the de.sirt' 
of her father ; the wife [lAdvhmee IfmmaU,) aged fifteen yi'ui’s, 
■was brought into the Madras %iprenic Court by writ of 
“ JIahem CorpiiSt^ on the 7th of June, 1851. The Advoeute- 
Gencral {Mr. G. NortoUf) moved that Lutchmeo Urn mall be 
returned to her husband. The judge, {Sir IF. Burto?i) wlio 
presided, gave his decision under the Act xxi. of 1850, the 
“ Liherkj of Conscience Act.” tf-'he wife had come into court 
attended by her aunt, her father, a host of relations, and about 
500 Brahmins. His lordship ordered the wife to walk over 
to the other side of the court, to the place where her hus- 
band was seated, but she refused.” “ She was, therefore, carried 
by one of the constables^ to the judge’s room,” etc. “ Lastly, 
the 500 Brahmins outside yelled, and cleiiclied their fists, and 
seemed inclined to carry the place by storm, till they w'crc at 
length expelled by main force from the compound.”'^ In tact it 
Avas a most disgraceful afiair. 

C\sE 3. — (The same kind of; Case.) — At Bombay, Balliram 
Gunputy a Hindu convert to Christianity, married in 1850, liis 
wife PootahieCy theu^bout fourteen years of age. The liusband 
became a Christian on the 16th of September, 1850. His wife 
left him and lived with her mother. Mr. Bichnson, the husband’s 
counsel, applied for a writ of JIaheas Corpus.” Sir Ershine 
Perryy the chief justice of the Bombay Supreme Court, said he 
differed very decidedly from the opinion of Sir IF. Burton.^ He 
said ‘‘ if a Christian chose to indulge in the luxury of having four 
Avives, (having become a Mohammedan,} he could not compel his 
(Christian) Avife to live with him. No court of laAV would compel 
her.” “ The same principle, in his opinion, Avas applicable to a 
Hindu wife, Avho could not live with her Christian'^ husband 
Avithout pollution,” “ It was an opinion in accordance Avith 
law.” Application refused.® These two Cases proA'e that Her 
Majesty’s Supreme Courts make mistakes as A\'ell as the Madras 
Company’s Courts of Civil Judicature. 

Cask 4. — In the petition of the Madras Native Association, etc., 
dated 10th of December, 1852, para. 99, the folloAving case is 
quoted : — “ That the second instance (regarding missionary inter- 
ference) happened in 1847, the child in dispute being a female 
named * ^ upon Avhich occasion, * ^ alluding to the 
former decision, in the case of * * acknoAvlcdgcd that, “ had 
the object of his choice been bad, I should have come to another 
decision.” There was, however, no occasion this time to substi- 

1 An European. 

2 The Chinese word Compony, the ground, or enclosure round about a 
houso or building, 

* See Case, No. 2. 

* My Italics 

' Alien’s Indian Mail, IGth of November, 1852. 



tutc (lisnvtioii anil a ilioico in tlic plaoc of aj;o, as an 
alfulavit AS as put into c<uir( fntni t\\<» ^loctors in (l)o Coinpans’s 
M-rvico to this olha t : — " Wo, upon our oatlis, say that s\o did, at 
(]io ro(iuost, and in Iho proscnco of tlio Ih'sorond «)n tin* 

IDtfj of April, 1817, oxainino and in>|io('l tins isorson of ♦ 
and lluit s\o arc of opinion that tho said is of tin* a;;o of 

twohc soars, or tlion'ahonls ‘^nd aooordiiij^ly tho court ad- 
jud^ofl tlio possc'ssion of tlio mus slianjolos'.Iy and insultini^ly 
suhniillod to oxainination and insju'ctiofi hy (hrc'o inon, one of 
thoni a r}iri''lian ininistor,” <-(o. 

Tlio (’aloiitta nus^ionari('S,‘ alsnit tliroi' ssi'oks boforo tho puh- 
lioation of the Act, No. xxi. of iH.iO, aildn'ssi'd a letter to tho 
(lovc riK'rAjoiioral, from svliii h oxtraols are hoio 
doproo iti* any attempt to multiply cons orsions by favour* or )*y 
foroo.” “ It (the Aft xxi. of iH.jO) oilers no jiroiniiini, and in- 
liiotsuo penalty. It enables the eonsia t s\ ho sc'oks u<Iinission to tlio 
Cliristiaii ehureh, to oiiey tin'dietales of his oonHoienoo, free from 
the dread of forfeiture, svliilo, at tho same time, it leaves his re- 
latives in possession of precisely the sann.' j|^oporty which they 
had befori'.”’ (voncludin^, “ and \\<' ('arnoRlly liojii' that un- 
deteiTod hy tlu' S(>j)hiHtnj^ \\hi< h represents the liindii orMoham- 
inedaii as injnnsl, nlien no lon;;er allowi'd to Jiis ('hristian 

relative, }our loiddiiji in eouncil will pass into a law the Act 
respecting which we have thus ventuied to (*xpress our senti- 
ments.” 

It is strange that tho Missionarii's should slyle the ancient 
Hindu law, framed for years before the Christian era, as an Ai t of 
opfircssion. The Hindu law was not framed to oppose Christianity. 
It was intended to regulate tho morals and eunduct of tin; llimiu 
people,'' as a nation. Th<* Hindu, if lu- beeanu! lu Mohammedan, 
or eomniitteil acts proliihiti'd hy Ids religion or law, would b<‘( onm 
an ont-easte — so tliat tlie Hindu law is general in its enaetmenfs. 

Bislujp Ilehr/' wTote, ” That rrovidi nee would eventimlJy make 
our nation tlu‘ disjienser of a still gi*eater blessing to our Asiatic 
brethren, and, in his own goo<l time, and hy such gentle and 
peaceable means a.s only are well pleasing in his sight, unite to 

* Ma<lras Ovciland Athcn.'cutn, 1850, p. 02, from llio (Mcntta Eastvitt 
Star, 2.‘^ril of jMan h, 1850, 

- A gentleman high in tlio Ilongal Civil Serv ire proposed, uhrml twf ri(y-Hix 
years ago, to government, that Native Christians should ho promolul in llie 
puhlic offices, in preference to all other natives. 

* If a Hindu had an only son who became a (diristian, there would be an 
(uhptcd Now, it is (bar that if the Act gave a share to the convert^ 
there must be an arrangement for the adopted sou, heneo there would be a 
double demniid on the antcstral projicrty. 

^ My italics. 

' Alsmt 100,000,000 under our rule; andinoie in the independent slaUs. 

Mirror of Parliament. No, 24, (18.33) p. 2209, 7.ctter l/> the (iovenior- 
Ceneml of India. Spccon of Mr. 0. Crant, in 1833. 



US, in community of faith, of morals, of science, and political in- 
stitutions, the brave, the mild, the civilized, and hi^^hly intoUigent 
race, who only in the above respects can be said to fall short of 
Britons.” 

On the renewal of the Act in 1813, the celebrated Mr. Wilher- 
foree^ said, “ And after much rellection, I do not hesitate to 
declare, that, from enlightcni^ and informing them, in other 
words, from education and iMtruction, from the diffusion of 
knowledge, from tlie progress of science, more especially from all 
those combined with the circulation of the Holy Scriptures in the 
Native languages, I ultimately expect even more than from the di- 
rect labours of Missionaries, properly so called. By enlightening 
the minds of the Natives, wo should root out their errors, without 
provokmj their prejudices ; and it would be impossible that men of 
enlarged and instructed minds could continue enslaved by such 
superstitions.” “They would in short become Cliristians, if 1 
may so express it, themselves, Avithout knowing it,” '^ 

Wo should not attempt any alteration in the laAV regarding the 
religion of the Natives, without consulting the best informed 
among either Ilincioos or Mohammedans, as the case may be. All 
Christians must dc'sirc to hear of the extension of Christianity all 
over the would ; but, surely, since the Christian religion teaches 
us that we ought to kc(!p a promise when made — to break that 
promise cannot be defended on Christian principles.'^ The pro- 
mise made in 1781, Avas not to interfere Avith the Indian law of 
inheritance : in 1850, the regulation of 1832 Avas extended in its 
application to the whole of India.^ 

In the 53rd Section of the 3 and 4 Wm. IV., cap. 85, (28 Au- 
gust, 1833) in alluding to the framing of LaAVS by the Governor- 
General in Council, I find tlie Avords “duo regard being had to 
th~e rights,^ feelings, and peculiar usages of the people,” and “due 
regard being had to the distinction of castes, differ once of religion, 
the manners and opinions prevailing among different races, and in 
different parts of the said territories.” N(^xt, as if the reader of 
the Act might forget the command given, he is reminded by sec- 
tion 85, of laAVs for the protection of the Natives “ by laws and 
regulations, to provide Avith all convenient speed for the protection 

1 Tlansard’s Parliamentary Debates (1813) vol. 26, p. 832, (22nJ of June, 
1813) niy Italics. 

2 I am tempted to allude to the talented and lat(' Ram Mohun Roy. He 
became a Unitarian Christian (after hia conversion), and succeeded in conveit- 
ing his European Converter to Uuitariani.sm. 

J Some Mohammedan doctors teach “not to keep faith with infidels,” but 
that is not a general opinion. 

The regulation of 1832 was published during the Charter of 1813; but 
no previous notice of two months, (as is now the case, by the publication of 
a draft of the proposed Acts) was given. 

* My Italics, 
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of the of till* said lorritorioa from insult and outnnjr, in 

their persms, religions, or o/)inions,^* so that tho law wiia rcpi'atod 
a third time. 

In flio I’ctition to tho llou'^o'* of Parliament the Hindoo'^ say,' 
“ It the son hecoini s a (’hristian, or from any otlu'r caiisc is de- 
j>riv('d of ea-'te, the father is entitlod hy Hindu law to adopt 
another son, who would hy tin' same law lake the inheritance. 
The Ac^ in <]ue''tion (xxi. of hy se\eiinf^ the inhcritanco 

from the adoption, and seeurin^'it to tin* orip^inal son, virtually and 
practically annuls the Hindu ri^hl of ado])tion.” * The Aid. is to 
extend the pros isions of rc;j:ula(iou 7, iK.'Pi, hy tin' iv. section of 
sshiih it is declared, that in carr\ini:: out that ri'i^ulalion — “ In all 
sin h cases, the dc-eision shall he i;ov<Tned hy tlie ju'inciph s td’ 
jiistic'e, (ipiity, and ^'ood eonscieiiee ; it hein;^ clearly mideistood, 
however, that the provision shall not he* coiisidi red as justify inj; 
the introduction of the Hn^^lish, or any foreign law, or the apjdi- 
eation to such ease's of any ruh's not sanctioned hy thosi' ju’iiiei- 
[>I('s.” Well might the Hon. xMr. lletliune have w'rilten,’ '' I have 
prej)ared nil Act (\\i. of IHdO) for this purpose, though with 
some lingering douht ed' the justices of the mm^atiri'.’' 

There si'c'ms to have hee'U no reh'rence to fin' ftn t that there 
are more than one Shaster hy which the Hindoos are governed in 
regard to tlu'ir ])roi>erty. Hven in Kngland the law of “ (tavel- 
or equal division of projK'dy among nialo children, exists 
in parts of Jirnf, hut no wlnTO else. 'Ihe natives of Jlengal 
proper lui^e u Shasti r ditferent from that in use in other jdaces 
under the Ilongal Prcsirh'iicy. d'ho question is one of a j)olitieal 
nature, as well as oin' dependant upon tin; religion of many mil- 
lions of persons, whos(‘ ohediem e as ii per)ple is wi‘11 known ; and 
whoso conduet to their parejits and ri'IatioiiH is proverbially 
good.' 

' Para. 7. 

- 'I’he At t would inU rfcio with (ho Hindu hy preventing nn only non from 
pel forming: tlie funeral olisefiuieH of tJio father, for thu (diiHliaii son eould not 
do so , and as tlu* adoption ih prevented — the eereiiuMiy ejiiinot take place. 

' Madraa Petition, jjara. ‘.)2. 

^ J)eii>e<l from the Saxons, ahoiit A.l) •'>•^0. 

If any one douht,"! the religious oinni'ma of (ho author, he will lie liapfiy 
to bliow his painplilet, puhlished in Calcutta in IHIH, in pro(jf of the Trimly, 
in fljjrswcr to Unitarian objections. 



CHAPTER ir. 

vriTKK AND INFAN nriDR. 


'riTE woman wlio is bnnit on tlio fiinoral pyre of her husband is 
railed S((/i or Stdfrr. Hr. Ah.mmhr J)ow, writing in 1812,’ says, 
‘^Tlio extraordinary custom of the women burning lhems(dves 
with their deceased husbands, has, for the most part, fallen into 
desuetude in Fiidia; nor was it ever reckoned a religious duty, as 
has been veiy erroneously supposed in the West. This species of 
barbarity, like many otlu'rs, rose originally from the foolish 
cnthusifism of feeble minds.” In a text in the Pedas ( Vedus), 
conjugal affection and fidelity arc thus figuratively inculcated : 
“The woman, in short, who dies with her husband, shall enjoy 
life eternal with himin heaven.” From this souicf' the Prah- 
mins themselves deduce this ridiculous custom, which is a more 
rational solution of it than the story which prevails in Europe, 
that it was a political institution, madi' by one of the Emj)crors, 
to prevamt wiv(S from poi.soning their liusbands, a practise, in 
those days, common in Ifindustan. 

Colonel Tod (Annals.and Antupiitiesof Tlajast'hany 1829, vol.i. 
p. 08 1) says, ‘‘ Whoever has examined these (Sacred Sastras), is 
au arc of the contlict of authorities for and against cremation; but 

‘ History of Hindustan— New Edition. Dissertation on the Hindoos, 
1 ). xx\., 1812. 

~ From a perusal of Menu {Miodioo)^ some thirty years ago, and observing 
lules for the conduct ofwi<lows in after life, I loxtcrtaincd the European no- 
tion above' rcferied to, and do so to this day. Ue docs not mention Suttee. 
In chapter .0, verse 157, it is said, “Let her emaciate her body, hy living 
voluntarily on pure flowers, rooUs, and fruit ; but let her not, when lu'r Iqjsdis 
deceased, even pronoimee the name of anotlier man.” — Vol. 3, Sir W. Jomx'n 
IForks, 1799. The antiquity of this work {Munnoo) is not known, but tho 
Commentary of (MUica is said to have been written 800 years before Christ, 
or 2053 years ago. The Brahmins do derive a profit from Suttees taking 
place, as well as from marriages. The son of the liana of Oodeepoor died 
in 1818 , ho was taken out of liis bed before his death, to be weighed again.st 
silver. Tho Emperors of Delhi were weighed twine in the year, and the gold 
or silver given to the Brahmins— so at marriages certain sums are spent— a 
lnkh of rupees (£10,000) is, at times, laid out. 



vt propor application of llicni atnl tlic^ arc ilic iii^liot wlio ‘/wr 
it iKJt their yaiiction), has, 1 hclii'M', ncM-r hccii riMtO’tcd l<i " 
Hut then' is a more ancient authority. 

On the 1.5th of .lanuary, lS5.'h' IVotessor H. H. Wilson, ^eisc 
a h'cture on the Vedas^ at the Iloyal Asiatic Society. He said, 
"The Vedas are four in number, — 1, Hich or Hii;; ‘J, Vajush, oi 
Vajur; d, Sama; 1, Athaiaa. Of the tir.st tlu' coiiijilete te.\t is 
ill course of publication at the expense of llu' I'iasl India Oom- 
paii}.- Of the four N'edas, the tirst three are uudoubti'dly iiiorc* 
aiK uni than the fourth; ami the first, or Itich, is tlie oldest of 
all, for portions of that are to be found in eat h id’ tlu' iithers." 
d'he value of tlu; Vi'das th pt'mls upon tlie soundneHs of theii' claims 
to a hi^^h anti([uity; and taking the Kudi, or most ancu'iit, the 
hef tiler entered info an elaborate ('xaiuinatioii of the various 
jtoints tendin'' to ti\ its a^'e, and linally airived at the eoneliisioji 
that it was eonijdled us far back as tlie fourteeiitli or lifteeiilh 
( I'litiiry, H.('., a period which Mr. Voicbrookt' h.id also computed 
from astronomical daUt furnislu'd by tlu' hymns tla'insehes. 'fliis 
hook was thus conti'inporary w'ith tlu' Heiitafeuch, and the hymns 
no dould e.\ist('d even prior to this period of their r’ollcclion and 
formation into a ho(d{. 'I’lie reli^itais worship, as repri'sented in 
the h\mns of the Uich, is chielly that of Atjni or liiv, and the 
personitied elements, esjacially Jndra, the deity of tlu' lirniament. 
Thmigh analogous to the W'Orshi[» of tlie ancient I’ersians, itdiHers 
in not <idorin^' the sun and planetary boilies as paramount divini 
ties. Mo mention is made of Jlrahma ami Si\.a, two id' the dii 
Majori’H of the iiKKlcrn Jlindoos ; and I'lshuK, though named, no 
where possesses the attributes which he now holds as a member 
id' the sacred triad.” — “All, in fact, that now (#nstilutes trails 
ceiidental Jlinduism ha.s no warrant in the Vedas.” “ There are 
no positive indications of the idferinj^ of animals, except in two 
remarkable hymns comjiosed for the celebration ol' the sacrilice of 
the horse — a real sacrilice, as the roaMiii'', boiling, and eating of 
the tlesh, are clearly to be iiiferreil ; a ju.ai tise sliongly at vari- 
ance with the modem Hindu notions of purity. The saci ifici' of 
horses, according to Horodotu.s, was priudisi-d among the .Scythian'^, 
but the iiarticulars given are too few for instituting u close com- 
jKirisoii.” “This actual .suenfiee oi si horse, has in later tiims 
been conviTted into a typical one, possibly to avoid the rejiroach 
of animal sacrifices, which Huddhism, the rival religion, diseonn- 
tenanccd.” “It wa.s searci'Iy to l>e expected that any warrant 
should be found for the burning of widow's, as that practise is not 

' Morning Chronicle, 17th of January, 18.3:i. My I/ol/rt. 

- The Trufesflor has translated the “tirst of tho < ight hooks of which it 
consists," and is engaged on the rcinaindtr. nu; first and second w'oiks mo 
puhlishcd under the patronage of tho East India Company , tho third pi mini 
at CJottingcn. 
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enjoined by the law-giver Menu, a later authority.” ^ ‘‘ One pas- 
sage of tlie Rich, cited as authority, has been verified, but with a 
very unexpected result; for the only passage relating to wido^v- 
hood inculc*atcs the very reverse of self-immolation. In fact 
it seems almost certain that they did not hum, but hunf the dead.” 
The Ic'cturer concluded by ob-serving, that “when the whole Rig 
Veda shall have assumed an English dress, it will Ix^ in the power 
of all inquirers to judge of the gi-eat changes which Hinduism has 
imdergonc.^ All the distinguishing features of the modern belief 
have no foundation in the books which the Hindoos profess to hold 
sacred. The rc'al character of these works has hitherto been hid- 
den from them by the difficulties of the language, for the Hrah- 
mim, who recite the verses at sacrifices, do not pretend to understand 
them. Prom the English, therefore, the Hindoos must gain a 
knowledge of their own sacred writing, and multitudes are already 
able to avail themselves of that medium. Ry doing so they are 
not likely to revert to the Vcdic adoration of the elements, but 
they will sec the hollowness of the foundation on which their 
})rescnt system is based.” “ Nothing, therefore, can be compared 
with them ( Vedas) but tlic laws and chronicles of the Jews, who, 
as a nation, are extinct.” * 

In 1829, Lord JV. Bentinch, Governor-General of India, after 
consulting the opinions of those most competent to form a judg- 
ment, ascertiiincd that Suttee was not a religious rite— the 
authority of Menu proved that Suttee was not mentioned, though 
the work dated back more tlian 2,600 yciirs; and in fact. Menu 
pointed out that the widow should live a chaste and virtuous life, 
not even mentioning tlie name of another man.'‘ His lordship 
jiublishcd, accoftingly, an order by the Government of India, 
abolishing Suttee in all the provinces and districts under British 
rule.'’ 

“ There still remained not less than twenty-one millions, the 


’ The Lig Veda is about 600 ycare before Menu ; or 3253 years ago. 

My Italics. 

Lot it be translated into Oordoo, for the benefit of the natives of India 
g('nerally. 

^ Mr. John Bentley, who translated the Hindu Astronomy (vide Asiatic 
Researches) in 1823, states that the Brahmins finding that Christianity was 
making progro8.s, published a work in which the Hindu Triad (Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva — the “ Creator,” “ Preserver,” and “ Destroyer”), wjw 
changed into Brahma, Krishna, and Siva. Mr. B. calculated that the work 
was written on the 7th of August, 600 A.D. The Hindoos had no Avarrant 
for Suttees but the dicta of the Brahmins for their own pceuniaiy benefit. 

* It appears from Allen’s Indian Mail of the 4th of May, 1852, p. 252, 
(quoting from the Calcutta Hurkanj) that a Hindu Avidow had re-married. 
“ An educated Native of a liberal oast of mind has married a widow. The 
nuptials, it is said, have been celebrated in the Mofussil (t, e., the country), 
where both parties, with their families, are on a tour.” 

^ Wilson’s History of British India, vol. 9, p. 265. • 
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suhjtvts of stiiti's which, though our allicf», <oiihl Ik- in no ilcgni' 
reached by tlu' legislation of .hnlging from anah'gy, W(' 

inu.st suppose that Lonl \V. Jleiilinek would ha^e taki'ii steps to 
indueo Iheso independent states to abolish the rite in their coun- 
tries, had it been suggested — for in 1833, his lordshi]) directed 
the disuse of the Jumi/r us the means of indicting corporal pimi'ih- 
nu nt in the ease of criminals, or for diseijdine in the jaiK, in our 
own provinces. He also directed the several Kuropean di[)lomatie 
agcuits at the Native Coiu*ts, to use flnar intlm'iiee in ])roiuring 
tlie consent of the nati\e independent Itajahs, etc., to also abolish 
tlu'se punishments.^ Hut in the ease of Snifcc, there siaans to 
have been some doubt as to the course to be taken in regard tt> tlu' 
Native states. 

At last JA(/or(now' Ltruf.- (olofiel) J. Ludlou\ tin.* diplomatic agent 
at Jtjpoor, after taking precautionary iiu*asur(‘s sneeeedc'd, and on 
the ‘23rd of August, 18 1G, “Me (’ou)inl of Reii<>i< i/tif i/tjjmor Ivd (hr 
ivay amouf! tho (freat aidefondrut luifpoid in dvehn (ntj Snfft r 

penal on all parhe/i empujed m it, pnnripah an ivcU as accessor ws."^ 
Jjord Jfardinpe, then at Simla, at oiiei' caused a iiolitleation of this 
e\ent, coupled with an exjua's^ion ,>f thanks to Major Liidhn(\ to 
be puldislii'd in tJie (io^elnment (ia/elt(', on the 22nd of tP'ji- 
temlier, 18 Hi; and so \ast and so swift was the etfeet of this 
I'xamide, and of the jiromineme thus judiciously assigned to it, 
that before Christmas his lonKhij) was enabled to announce th(‘ 
prohibition of Suttee by eleven out of eighteen Hajpoot piin- 
eijialitics, and by li\(! out of tin; remaining sixteen free' states of 
India! Uajpoolana has a grc'ut intlueiuM! on Hindustan, The 
Hajpoots not living in Rajpootaiia, are inferior to the old Hajpoot 
families. The latter wajiihl not intermarry W'itli the ibriiK'r unless 
they made a jiecuniai'y sacrifice on the marriage. 

3 he Kana of Oodi ejioor, and the otln-r Jtajpoots an' of the sann' 
caste, but of divers clans. To his llighiie^iH, indi'cd, is at tjorded the 
foremost rank; Jodh[)oor"’ and .lypooi"” come next; Haj[ioot t'X- 
aniple would in the rest of Hindustan ha\e a widely extcnth'tl 
intlueine. Major Ludlow first comuieiicetl with the ease of 
injanhcidc, and having cautitaisly taken his meuHures, by ascer- 

' (piriHdly Jlcvicw, Heptcraher, p. 2aH. 

- A M H' Rcvcic* Mliip, hku a iSative IjorHcman’ii whip. 

‘ Sir (\ M. iradf, obt)uii(<ti the t oia csbiou fuaa the late Maliaraja Riirijffl 
Sinj?, Governur of balmre, and the author niiule a eolln tion of the Ciiirini;il 
ItegiilatioiiH ol tile lleagal Government, exljilntiiig the imldtr h( nteni e<« of our 
CouitH. This Code Hanhent to Rtnijeet hy my friend Sir f. M. If’io/i, and 
his liighneSB adopted the Rritish rulcH-his highness also ndoj»tf (1 a t ode ol 
Alin les of War, made out tonformahly to those of the Indian Army. Jtunjeet, 
nnleei], applied to .Sir C. M, Wado of his oun accord. 

‘ Ihe Act of the .Suttee, a wminan himit, is suiculr, prohihilcd h} fhc 
^'ed^^, and thos<’ loncenied are guilty of mm dir. 

■ Has given its con.sent to tlie abohliou ; sec Appr-ndiA. (li.j 

‘ Jjjxx.r t<x»k the lead, see Apprndi.x (G.) 
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taining the feelings of the chiefs and agents from the olhci 
states, obtained permission to gain the official sanction for the 
measure. This once done, it prepared the way for proceeding 
to the consideration of the case of Suttee. The Jyi^oor state was 
greatly convinced by the argument, that Menu prescribed a cer- 
tain conduct on the part of widows, which would have been 
useless, if widows were to be burnt. He never mentions the 
word Suttee. Nor docs the Hiff Veda mention the term Suttee, or 
indicate any human sacrifice. 

It is to be hoped, that while parliamentary committees are 
engaged in vaiious ways to improve the condition of tlie natives 
of India, they will recommend to both houses to advise the 
Government of India to urge the diplomatic agemts at the Non- 
Abolitionists Courts of tho Native princes, to take steps to induce 
the immediate abolition of a rite so contraiy to the precepts ol* 
the ancient Hindu religion, mid so repugnant to all feelings of 
humanity. 

Lieut.- Colonel Ludlow,^ as before observed, was successful with 
regard to infanticide.'^ All the states cnuineratcd in Table (C,) 
came in at once, into the proposition to put do\\Ti infanticide. 
I’hPpriests used to receive large sums on marriages taking place. 
Being often unable to meet these expenses, the parents had 
recourse to infanticide — a kind of compromise was made at lypoor 
and the other IlajpOot states,^ by the fathers agreeing to give a 
certain moderate sum, instead of the large sums demanded by 
tho priests and bards. At last the chiefs, finding the British 
Government in their favour, determined to give nothing ! For- 
merly parents raised just so many girls as they could afford to 
many off, and destroyed the rest.* The Ilujpoots considered it a 
scandal not to many their daughters. Tho criminality of the 
practise of infanticide was, indeed, acknowledged. Rajpoot 
decorum demanded that it should be veiled in secrecy.® In China, 
thousands of fiimilies live in boats on the rivers. A gourd is 
fastened round the necks of a male, hut none on tho female childi’en. 
If the latter fall overboard, they are sure to be lost. 

Major [Lieut.- Colonel) Ludlow,^ obtained permission to do his 
best, on the single condition of using no (Urect solicitation to- 
wards the chiefs. 

His first efforts were thus confined to his brother diplomatists, 

1 Quarterly Review, September, 1851, p. 264. 

^ Mr. J. Duncan, at Benares, in 1794, took steps at Benares to put down 
the custom in our own provinces. 

See Table (C.) Appendix. 

^ In the West of India there is a peculiar system with regard to the Jliarc- 
jahs ; sums of money are collected to give dowries with girls on their 
marriage. 

' After the custom in some convents in Eui'ope. 

^ Review, p. 265. 
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and ftuch Xutive deputies of the otlier states, as residinl at Jypoor, 
for the piir|>ose of coniiminicat'ing ou plunder eases. 1I(' di(i not 
(‘Hiploy the aid of inissiomiries. 

Ill the Ouicowar eouutry, in 1819,^ Capt. Jlarneirf'II nnule ar- 
rangements to obtain money to h(‘ given to the daughters of tlie 
.Iharijahs, under an agre<'ment with the chiefs, to put a stop to 
iu/aitficide. Fines wmv levied for any breach of this ri'gulation, 
ami all fines levii'il on ehii'fs for other otfenees, as well as for 
inf(tnfici<h, wvro authorised by the llomhay (lovernmeiit to he 
thrown into a fund to ho distrihutisl in portions to female ehildrim 
so preserved umh'r tlm n gulation.^ Then' are still some parts of 
th(' country where llritish inlluenee does not exti'iid,. and we are 
ignorant as to the extent of infant icidem such parts of the country. 

Th(' f"'timate in which Lord llardimja held the benerit of the 
abolition of Suttre by T/wd /K. linitinck, may lie judgi'd by the 
fact, that at a dinner given by the Fast India (’ompany to his 
lord>hi[), on his return from India, on the 5th of April, 18J8, he 
alluded to his (niimphs in tlu' cause <tf humanity, mon' than he 
did to those of his victories ovi'r the Sikhs. Thu direcl<iis ro- 
spondeil to tlu! sentiment. 'I'he old Homan, after all his butties, 
turned his sword into a plough-share. tras/iin<jton, tin' gnat 
American general, after the indepeiidenci' of America was ob- 
tained, retired into privat<‘ life. The ciri;)||nstane('s of (lieat 
Hritain reipiired T/n'd llardinijii to again assume the duties of 
military command and ri'sponsibility. I!<* wall, doiibtles.s, in his 
place in the HoU'*!' of Lords, plead the good cause he approvial of 
in India. The causi' of liumanity is of Christian origin, and 
grant that those in authority, at home and in India, may take 
steps to complete the good work commenced in 1829. 

Mr. (fonihurn, in the House of Commons, on the 19th of 
Ajiril, 1852,’ alluding to tlu; prejudices of tlio Natives, said: — 
“ Hut since then many of these inveterate prejudices had been 
overcome, and one mentorions oftieer,* by bis own exertions and 
]jriident management alone, bad induced tlic Jtajpoots, who were 
most bigoted in the prejudiei's of Huttee^ to abandon that ])raetiso 
so nw'olting to all our feelings.” — (Ac^/r, hear ) The Morning 
Chroniide of the 21st of April, 1852, in its h'uder, says : — “ Mr. 
(Joulburn referred to the recent achievements of Colonel Ludbm\ 
among a portion of the indejicndent Hajpoot states, as affording 
a proof that the most inveterati* prejudices of Native superstition 
may yield to prudent efforts. It will be for Farliament to ascer- 
tain w'hether those efforts have been duly follow ed up, or whether 
the principalities whicli led the way in abandoning Huttec, have 

» B(K)k, East India Affairs, 1827, p. 28, Infanticide. 

2 Some obtained mamaj^c p^jrtions of £185 in amount. 

3 Mornini^ Chronicle, 2Uth of April, 1852. 

Lieut. ‘(otonet Ludlmn. 
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boon left to infer that the Government of India is careless whether 
tlie cause of enlightened improvement goes forward or retro- 
grades. The discussion of practical questions like these will 
sufficiently tax the energies of the most eager politician. The 
call for inquiry is, indeed, sufficiently urgent, and the interests 
at stake sufficiently vast, to meet alike the solicitude of states- 
men and the forbearance of theorists.” 

To comnu;moratc such an event as the abolition of Suttee in 
these independent states, there should be a medal of gold struck 
to be given to the llajahs and different chiefs who have so 
Immanely abolished Suttee, and another for the abolition of 
infantieidc} This would induce those who have not as yet given 
in their adhesion to the measure of abolition in the case of Suttee, 
to agree to issue proclamations similar to that made by the Ihijah of 
J(‘i(lhpoor.' Let the Goiirt of Directors direct the Government of 
India to issue a public notification of the names of the itajahs 
who have given in their adhesion, and send a copy of the 
notification to ea(;h of the Native states concerned.^ Had the 
same system of prudent precaution noticed, been Jidopted in r(!- 
gard to the Act xxi. of 1850, much injustice might have been 
avoided. As to Oodeepoor, the liana in 1 8 1 8, was in so destitute 
a state, that the late Colonel Tod was obliged to advance, on the 
jiart of the Gov(^imcnt of India, 4,000 Rs. (£400) a month 
until that prince could obtain anp revenue from his own country ! 
All these states have had our pecuniary assistance, and though 
the benevolent intention of that great man, the late Marquis 
Welleshj, was before he left India, to have taken the Rajpoot 
state's under our protection,* ami though the blind policy of 
Lord Cornwallis was adverse to the political and liberal inten- 
tions of his predecessor, and which, on his death, Sir G, Barlow 
thought it his duty to act up to : it is due to Sir George to state 
that he afterwards saw the error lie had committed. Lord Hast- 
ings, in 1818, did take them under his protection, when all was 
desolation and poverty. Now that the Burmese war is pro- 
bably coming to an end, it is to be hoped that the Court of 
Directors w ill urge the Government of India to cause their di- 
plomatic agents to move in the right direction. Sir R. C. Shake- 
speare has obtained another adhesion in the person of the Ilixjah 
of Jodhpoor : wdiicli proves that wffiere zeal, and the interest of 
the Natives of India is at heart, the mind wdU find the means of 
canying out any mcasui’c. 

' Gold medals were given to Mr. C. Bruce, Major Jenkim, and CapU 
Charlton, for the diseoveiy of tea in Assam, by the Royal Society. 

Sec Appendix (B.) and the twelve previous Cases of adhesion. 

3 Tdcut. -Colonel Ludlow specially deserves not only a medal, hut to bo more 
noticed for his zeal, ability, and humanity. 

^ The Rajah of Jypoor rebuked our agent for a breach of faith, when 
r.oid Cornwallut refused to take the states under his protection. 
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r\i)r,K tlir renew :il of the Ael of llie ('h;iH(‘r,‘ in •Inly, IHIM, it 
was rc'^olved to set apart yearly a (crtaiii Mini, (not ji'Hs than one 
lahli o[' rui)ees) to he applu'd to tlie “ lteM\al and 1 nipro\ enii’iii 
ot' latei.itiii'f', 4ind llie eiieourai^emeiit ol’ tile h-anied Nati\es of’ 
India, and for the iiitiodin lion and pioniotion of .a Knowledf^c' of 
tin' M leiu e> aiiuai;^' the inhahil.oit> of the HnlMh territories in 
India, and to e^tahIl^ll nhools, .nid leitiiK s, etc” 111 IH.'fO, the 
siini I -Xpended anioiinlf d to L‘ll,3*IO.' 

Mr. Ilvn /' V, l’i( ''ideiil of th<‘ Hoard of (’ontrol, said in llie Mouse 
of Coiniiions, on llhh Apiil, IH.V2, that,' “ in 1H23, the only Na- 
tive ediK atioiial e^tahlidinieiits founded hy the llritMli ( io\ ernineiit 
Wire, the Mohaninn dan (sdle};e,‘ (’aleutla, ainl Saiisei it ('olle},^e, 
.it (’ah iitta, and ]{( iiares. In lH3o, time wero fourteen estah- 
lislinients, schools, etc. In lHo2, theie were above foity in Ili<‘ 
Jfengal, and the Xoilh We^t Hiovinecs, In lH3o, the great 
iliangi! was .adojitcd of suhslilnting the Knglish lor the Oiiental 
SY'^teni of (jdin atioii , ’ and in the uport of the (’onn< il t)f Kdiiea' 
tion for 1819, Air. lii'ihunr sjioke highly of the t.ili nt, literary 
.and .seii iitiJie, ’evinced h) the young nn n of this eoimlry.’ In 

’ The UMi.'il phoi'-rrilofrj H the “ Kenrw.tl (he t'h.ir(<T,’' thoii^^li hoof 
rroiif^htoii (ihji ( ts (o tlie t( nil. Sm- .j.'I (leo. Ill, < .iji. l.V'5, seMioii la. 

- K I AIf.iiis (I’uhla ) Apjieralix j» IH.'t In the aniouat 

\vas 

' Timen, ‘iatli April, 18.V2. , 

‘ See Mr. (’. Jai‘'hirigton’.s t'ahult.i, ete. IiiBtitiitiuiiH, 1824. 

' 'I’ll ere IS a Moharniia-dan (’olle^rc also at llonf^hlv. It .'ippi atu from 
EX.A.M.KN, p. l!l, fhv the late P( rsjaii trannlator to the (joveinment of 
Meiigil,) thatahoiit 18(8 the (Joinieilof Kdmation /^ave fliiections u« folloWH 
that, “ ft H expedient for all pujulsof the Jrahtr depailiiM nt to fommeme at 
oni e, and simultaneou.sly, the Htiidy of ^1/f/iir and Ltiijlinh , they (llie t 'oiim ll) 
think It XV ouM In beiieiii lal for all the pupils retently .ulmiin-d to joui the 
h'u;f/i4/i ilass, and that hereafter every Arahie htudeiit .sli.di, .is .i condition of 
IiM adinis''ion to the Mudris.sa, study A’h<//o/i ilirei tly he joins the Institution.” 
Ri 'ide.s the foundation siholarn, there are .'in lOOout-dooi Htudenls, not 
liomc on the rolls of the colh-ge, attending lec turea free of expen.se, 

I) 
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tlic Elphindone Liatitution of Ilombay, the course of study was 
statcid to h(‘ ' equal iji extent to a course for a degree in an Eng- 
lisli univ(‘rsity.’ ’’ 

With regard to tlie study of Arabic, .Mr. IVarrrn ITadings estab- 
lished the ('aleutta Madris'^a, (1780,) for tlie. study of Anihie, and 
not for I'higlish h'arning. 'I'lie object was to educate learned per- 
sons who shall be able to keep up (i knowledge of an ancient 
language. The advantage of a ISanscrit college is obviously of 
mure importance, as the religion and laws of nearly 100, ()()(), 000 
of Hindoos are contained in Sanscrit works, some of which arc as 
old as the Pentateuch. Mr. 11. If. irilson\ Professor of Sanscrit, 
on the 15th January, 1853, gave a lecture at the Itoyal Asiatic 
Society upon the subject of tlie / Wa.v, and stated that Snitffi was 
not a religious rite among the Hindoos. Tt is clear that if such 
passage's as relati; to the* religion of the Hindoos be attentively 
examined by Native and European scholars- in the original San- 
scrit, the truth will be arrived at; and then, by publishing in the 
vernacular or Native languages, you can prove that Ilraliinins have 
misled the Hindoos. The same argument will Mold good with 
ri'gard to the Arabic. As it requires seven years to ac([uire a good 
knowledge of Arabic, or of the Sanscrit languages, T think Eng- 
lish should not \)c fomd on the students in either of the colleges. 
T'he best Sanscrit scholar from Ilayh'ybuiy is not tlie most likely 
to be the best administrator, or jmblic servant of tiu' government, 
be it n'lnembcred, that the 43rd .section of the Act of 1813 ri'lates, 
prominently, to the Revival mid Improveninif of Lilevalure, and 
the Kneouragement of the learned If at ivex of India." A little learn- 
ing may be a dangerous thing, but ignorance is worse. You 
must always have some Icariu'd men ; but too many leanu^d men 
would ruin .any public oflice, .and make bad cities, and worse 
public officers. 

^Ir. Jonathan Duncan established a Sanscrit College at Penares, 
in 1794’. The Calcutta Sanscrit ('olh'gi; was established in 1824. 
Tlu! college .at Agra (1824) had for its object, instruction in the 
general purposes of business and life-— the Persian. Arabic, Hindoo, 
Sanscrit, and English language's. Put some change's have taken 
place. Eor geaicral purposes ejf celucation for the millions of 
India, the plan aelopted by the Lieuteaiant-Covernor of the North- 
West Provinces (the lion. Janies Thomason) is the bc'st. He has 
established schools eminently calculate'd for useful instruction in 
the affairs of life — such as keeping accounts regarding their 

' .Sco under tho head of Suttee. 

- Tlie Preueh and Germans excel us in a knowledge of tho Oriental lan- 
guages, and iidniitted by Piotcbsor Wilson as to Sanscrit leaniing. 

' i\ Lushiiigton, ]). 124, and Appendix ‘28. The Delhi College teaches 
tlie Oriental and English languages Mohuu Lai was educated there. The 
Oaleutta lliudu college is a good mstitulion. 
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villages, agricultural pursuits, and other similar usid’iil kiiow- 
h'dgo. Tlu'y li'arii to read and write, etc. 

The Hindu (or Anglo-Indian) (V>llege in (’aleutia, is a very 
excH'llent institution; ami niriu} of its students have hi'coiiu' tlu' 
uncova‘nante<l servants of government. 'I'hey learn Knglish there. 
Jltit tin' lhshoi)’s (\dleg('/ of >vhieh tin* foundation ^^as laid on 
the loth 1S‘J(), IS for mis'^ionary j)urposes. One or tuocd' tlu' 
Hengal Ohaidains ^^(,‘re I'dueatetl flu'i'e. 'fin' studints ma) he 
Euro[»eanH as well as Natives of Iinlia. The lat(' Professor (llev. 
Mr. N7m7), told iiu*, in 1819, that the college could not siipplv a 
sutKcient numlx'r of young me n to he* sent out \c arl}, as Native 
missionaries. He said conve rsion would he- l)est ae e(un])lished ley 
tliat age'Hev. Then* should Ik* smaller, hut similar, estahlish- 
ineiils at Madras and lloml)av ; for the ('ah-utta ('olh*g(' has to 
suieply all India. Tin; a post h\s were tln*mse'lv es .lews — so must 
lliuelii eonveits pn'ac'li the gospel to tlu*ir uneonvi'ite'd hrethreti. 
Tin* Alissioiiary Soeietics of England,* supply funds; hut tin; 
Oova'inmeiit (fyiot do so; jmd tin* (lovernment have* always pni- 
fessed to he in-utral. Tin* Native Missionarie's are s<'nt to ditfer- 
( iit jKirts of India ; v\ (' should iin rcase* and multiply them. They 
are the best instruetors. 

Erofessor II. If. H'dhiniy'^ f'uys, “ the latest r(*portH from tin; 
Noith M e st Provinces show', that tin* demand for the Fjitjimh 
language* is (*\tremely limit<*<l; while; that for use-ful knowh'dge*, 
elitfuse*el through nume rous publications in the spe)ke‘n hingu.ige's, 
is rapielly augme nting,” 

The native's e)f Madras,* in their petition, seiy, “ that yemr 
pe*titione'rs canin)t avoid remarking, that theele-sire* of the; Madras 
Government, with re*garei to rendering the* e duc ational funds e:om- 
mittejel to its trust suhse-rvient to tin* purpose's of proselytism, is 
of some standing.” The: Mare pils eif Twrrdddic, while; entertaining 
the proposition of the Council e>f Eelucatioii, te» aele»j>t the Jlihle- 
as 11 (d<m-hooL, recordeel his ajeprohation of the nn-asure, oh.se'rving, 
in a minute datc‘d the; 2 tth of August, iHIh, — “ the value; of a 
r(;ligiems and practiead oducatiem, to fit our e-ountrynn n for the 
various duties of life, hiw Ikicu estahli.shcd beyond all ele>uht.” If 
the Council of Education made such u proposition, they must have; 
been ignorant of the fact, that in the Nhitiemal Schools in Ireland, 
where both Ibunaii Catholic.s and Protestants are eelucate;d, the 
Jiihlc is not allowe.'d to be a “ CluHs-book.” The.se; Indian se liools 
are composeel of both Mohammedans and Hindoos. Wo do not eh) 
these things in Bengal ; and I believe* not at Jiomhay. 

Let us he;ar ^ud Hardinge.' Mr. (’ampliell savs, “ I^ord 

' Lushington, p. 107. 

^ First cstabhrihcel ixi 1794. 

hrilish Irich.i, vol. 9, p. .'108, n<>te* 1, 

* iVtitum of tlic Madras Native A^hoc i.ition, para. SO 
' Painph'll’rt .Mod'*rn Iri'lie, p Pis M\ Jtnlus 
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ITardinge distinguished himself by a declaration, for the en- 
couragement of education in the (xovemment colleges, that pro- 
ficiency should lead to employment in the service of Government, 
which has not hen and cannot he carried out, simptg heeause a business 
education is not given in those colleges, and the efficient service 
of government cannot be sacrificed to the gratification of literary 
fancies. A young Hindu may know Milton by heart, and yet 
not be fit for the charge of a police station.” lly teaching a 
man knowhjdge to a great (h'gree beyond the requirements of his 
station in life, you make him unfit for his ofHce ; because his 
mind is always looking to some object above and hegorid the work 
required by his duty. 

This is a defect in the education of the Natives of India. It is 
very true, that at tlic Hindu College of Calcutta, at tlie Delhi and 
Agra institutions, at the Elphinstonc C^oJlcge at Jlombay, and at 
the Madras University, etc., young men can obtain a very good 
education ; but there are some talented young men who might 
with advantage bo sent to England, particularly those intended 
for the judicial department. In the year 1816, two superior 
medical students came to England, for medical education in 
London, under the charge of ])r. it. IL Goodeve, of the Bengal 
establishment. These young men had been educated at the Cal- 
cutta Medical College. They took high degrees, and passed with 
great credit and on their return to India, one was employed as 
a teacher at the Calcutta Medical College; and the other became 
a sub-assistant surgeon, in an independent position. Upon tho 
same principle, tho sons of respectable Native gentlemen might be 
sent to England to be educated, for the purpose of studying law, 
and the mode of conducting judicial proceedings. There is no 
doubt that the study of law, properly conducted, is of the very first 
consecpience, with regard to all employment of a Judicial, political, 
diplomatic, or administrative character. Natives have now to try 
civil causes in cases whore the sums sought to be recovered are 
twenty times greater than in our County Courts ; indeed, they 
can try causes to any amount — subject to an appeal. 

It might be desirable, on public grounds, to try the experi- 
ments on a small scale, and to take steps to induce the Native 
gentry to send their sons to England. Now, it is a fact, that a 
great proportion of the appointments of Principal Suddeer, Ameen, 
etc.,^ or uncovenanted civil servants, are Mohammedans. Some 
arc of opinion that they arc best qualified for judicial offices ; 
while the Hindoos are considered, by the same authority, as best 
suited for revenue accounts, etc. • 

‘ One took the degree of M.D., and F.R.C.S. 

* Sonic are Europeans, others Mohammedans and Ilindons. Taking eight 
Hindoos to one Jlohamniedan, the latter have five or six times heyond their 
share of appointments. 
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There niipjlit (it hjw been su^fcosted to uk') l>e ti eoll(';;»‘ dqmrt- 
mc'iit at y/f/y/f'v/ooy tor tlu'So \omi^ iiirii. That if the >\nl(‘rs:it 
the above eolh'^e were to he .seleeto<l for the judieial (h'partnuait 
in thi'< country — they ini^'lit, by n'lnaininj; two years Ioniser in 
England, and l)y attending: tlie (’ourtsof Law — ei\il and eriininal 
— lieconie ^\ell (jiialilied for llu> duties of tiu' judicial depiirtnu'nt 
ill India. Tlu' .Mohammedans would not object to the \oya‘j:e to 
England. Tlu're is nothing like the practical experiem'e of a 
(ourt,' where piisoners are tried for larioiis ciime.s and offonees 
— conducted by aide eouiHcL ^\ith a jury, and an able judge. 
The Native students should be ea[)able of reading and writing 
Englisli befoiH' they b it India. 

We have .Medical Collegi's at (lalcutt.i, Madras, and Ilombay, 
besides public di^ja nsaru's at the jire^idencies in\arious |)laces — 
but tlu'ie are at least i^ne-tenths of the p('o[)le who ha\e no 
medical aid whatever. In Bengal, \vc might hav(; medical dejiots 
at BeuareSy Aijra, IkUii, c'ti'., and at their dejicndent slatiims, etc. 
The students might Ix', at lirst, instructed in their own languiigo 
— and be taught sullicient to be able to render mediial assistance 
to the many millinns f)f peoph*, of wdami tf toucan tin die yearly, 
owing to not ha\ing medu'-al aid and medicines, elc. Tho Men- 
meric llospitjd in Calcutta is now' a piivut<i one — e.xci'pt that 
Governnieiit assign a surgeon, and some insIruinentH for surgical 
ojK'nitions. I proposed a iilun, in 1840, for the introduction of 
medical dejiAts, and for the formation of various large stationH— 
from which, by degrees, ipialified Native doctors might be sent bj 
large villages to jiractice. Every village pays for certain ser- 
vants ; but in the case of the proposed Native doctors, they should 
be paid so much half-) earl), or yearly. '■* 

Jf the missionaries understood something of the lu'aling art, 
they might do mucli good. We must attend to the diseases of tho 
bodj/f as well as to tlie state of the souk of the poor Natives of 
India. It is well known to all travellers, that in every country 
the physician is a favtmred guest. Indeed, the East India (com- 
pany owed much to the services of medical men, who, by curing 
an emperor on one occasion, ami an emperor’s daughter on 
another, obtained fir the united Company, //yo/c prinriplcs and 
privileges. ^ In carr)irjg out these medical depots, let the Euro- 
pean gentlemen, at stations, consult with the Natives of rank and 
wealth, as to the best means of arranging the {dans. This is a 
point of political economy, as well a.s of humanity — as the wealth 
of a country consists greatly in the number of the able and Indus- 

' I found it a groat advantage (when in England in 1821 ), to attend the 
trials at the Old IJailey Scs.sions, in preparing me for tho duties of the Judge- 
Advotate General’s Department. 

* The me<lieal men of Calcutta, etc., arc usually paid hy families yearly. 

’ The Primo Minister of tho Emperor, as usual, levied a tax for himself. 

»7l /Jf. 
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trious inhabitants it possesses — and the greater the number of 
diseased inhabitants, the fewer there will be of the labouring 
classes. Ilut we must, as Christians, take the higher ground of 
the duty imposed upon us, to do the greatest good to the greatest 
number of our fellow-subjects in India. 

Mr. Charles IJay Cameron, in his address to rarliament, re- 
cently published,^ says, “ 1 would abolish the Madrassa and the 
Hsinscrit College at Calcutta. Benares is the great seat of llrah- 
minieal learning ; Delhi of Arabic learning. If we retain the 
Sanscrit College at llenares, and the Mohammedan College at 
Delhi, we do enough, and much more than enough, in my 
Opinion, for the Eastern languages.” In 1824, the celebrated 
Earn Mohun Roy- wrote to the (joveraor- General, (Lord Amherst) 
“ there arc numerous professors of Sanscrit, in the different 
parts of the country, engaged in tcaeliinf this language, as well jis 
the other branches of literature, wliieh are to be the object of the 
new seminary.” I think we should retain the Sanscrit and Arabic 
(kdlcges, for the same reason that we have the Greek and Latin 
languages taught at our Universities. We require both Euro- 
pean and*Mative Professors of the Eastcim classical languages, that 
the former may translate the best works in those languages, and 
that the latter may be able fully to comprehend all points relating 
to the religious and social feelings of the n;itives of India. Mr. 
I[. IT, Wilson,^ has been enabled to prove from the Rig Veda, 
or the inspired writings of the Hindoos, thjit there is mention 
made of the sacritiec of a horse, but none la'garding the cremation 
of a widow, or Suttee. If we exhibit such a fact to the learned 
Brahmins, the sacrifice will be proved to the Hindoos not to be 
an injunction rcqirired by their sacred writings. 

In the year 1849, the late Professor Widemann of Bishop’s 
College, published a small grammar of Hebrew, for the instruction 
of the Native and other missionaries educated there. Every one 
knows the importance of the Hebrew language, for all the mem- 
bers of the Church of England — indeed, for all clerical men. At 
our universities there are professors, but it is understood that the 
classes are very small, and not well attended. In 1833, an 
American missionary, attached to the Loadianah* mission, showed 
me his Bible in three languages, Hebrew, Greek, and English. 
He said, “ your chaplains do not learn Hebrew.” This it is to be 
feared is too true. Chaplains sent to India should understand 
Hebrew. There is said to be a great connexion between Hebrew 


‘ 18.)3, p. 79 — Twelve years Presiilont of tlic Calcutta Cmincil of Educa- 
tion, and of the Law Commission. 

Cameron, p. 85. 

’ Vide eliajder 2. 

^ On the bank of the Sullij (Punjab). 



(iml S;in<< nt }fr. (lUtn'inHy the Saiis» rit rollYi>;<"< of (’ji). 

cutla aiul lUnatr^ “ will hardly oinulafi' the lame of Jh.mi ,,f 
lini"- 1 1'o M a jor-( Hin 1 al Sir .1 (iailoicitif, mio of tho 

Dii.itois ,)f iho East India Coinpaiix, Iraiivlalod works tin tin* 
Moll. iiiinn dan law, l»y \\ln<h lio icndi M'd i;<><>d .‘'<’r\ loo (o (ho 
OoNonmionl ot llotmal. Il will ho tjiiifo siilli,ioiit (o ki'c'ji ii 
limitod iminhor 'd paid studenhs (or (Ik* aocpnioinoiit of S.iiisorif, 
and Arahic. Li I any ho\ond (hal niinihor slinlv at (hoir own 
expon^o. 

J//’ j.roposos (Ii.if Hu'iv sliouhl hi' four rni\ orsiti.'s in 

India. That .it (',d. iKI.i to lo.a h Kn-lish and l{onu^dl. Th.it at 

Madi.is,* to toadi l-ai-lidi and Tamil. 'I’li.it at H..mha\, lo (oadi 
En-lidi and Maiathi. Th.d at A-ia, to Ira. 1, Endidi and llin- 
dnstani ' Wv proposes a hit}, at ('o\loii, (o toaoh Kiiohdi and 
Hin^dialoso. SuivU wo shoiihl koop up a knowlod-oof Ar.ihio, 
ror'^nin, and Saii'-dit, f..r tho iv.im.ji.s hoforo stated. '1 hi' I’o/.snni 
laiiLfiiri^i' iniisl ho adth'd. It is used in Iroatios, and in an\ intcr- 
conrsi' with Toisia, or A (ikdiaiiistan. d'In* I*, rsian laio-na-o i.s 
inoro .siniiih' than the O.ndoo. Th.' Shfihiuimah (or liMon of 
kin;;s;, does md < ontaiii .i simtlo Aiahio woi.l. I( ,s j .i,o TorMan. 
The lloiii^ali H sjiok. n in As.s.mi. 'Iho ////moso laii^iia^n', hiit 
httio known, it will now' Ik oomo no. ossaiw to ham. In fa. I a 
uni\(‘isity will, h sh.all Old) l. a.h o//o(),i, n'tal \Mv,r\in-v, will h.’ a 
Ten- imjioil. (t iiistitiilnm. With i.raid to Mr. (\,,n,nm's lo- 
marks a.s to the .siij.oiior aoqiiironioiits in San>^<nl at tho I'nivoi- 
Sitios of liunn and of it ni.iy ho .d.^onod, that Ihos.' 

proto.ssors (omnioiio.das Hutopmn hoholais(.) study Onnital hn- 
guaf^i's, and that tho knowlodf^o of Ihhriin and ol (iwil is a 
8t<-ppin,;,-stonot.iWaids tho l.ui-tia-os of th.' East. If wo wish l<> 
raiso' thoAaliv. s to lii-h .dli. ial ollicos, wo sh.ml.l . n. .mrmo' (Jiom 
to tonic to En-land, an.l to stn.ly at oiir .s. Imols, and .s.nno .,t fh.> 
Uimoisiti.'s. Ind..d, th.iv miKht b.- .stablisli.'d an inslUntion 
Tor th.' .'Xpr. ss ohjo. t sij;^^^. s(od, 

Mr SI I Ills II, I,,, mvillv of tin- sys(, ,1 j„ 

Nortli W I st I niMii. tin,- ll„n. Mr. .hums Thommoii, u l„ i, 
Bays.--" I .str.Miiilj il. -in. s,v |l„.. y,„„|, 

thomsoJv.s in all hoiioiiiahlo wa>s. hiit I more stioiiLdv .l.hiro 
that oiii- c.illcgi s sliiiulil SI ml liuili Zemuuhus «/ imnrmui,, 

twir nu-n ntahs luiil llir romlitum of thnr tot/iils" ,7c („ i),,. 

North Wisl |■rovill,■L•s Oils is ilniio to a imiio'i- ili o,-,.,..' |y 
wealthy Zeaiimiars, etc., would eeiid n.iw to Kiigluiid, this 

' PaKi fit. 

* I’a;:. lU 

> A L'liu. r-ity .at Madras was f-n... d ton or . Ir wi, ais ilm, 

‘ U. Oonlor-a nnxt.in- of JJnidi, Arabu. and iV/sia • ‘ 
guajif* of i)t Ihi i'opI hiir know 
^ Tayo lad, niy 1 talus. 


lan, tho .ajuit Ian- 
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would be better accomplished. But even in Enjjland, it is suid, 
tlie north and the soiilli of the country vtiry in agricultural ini- 
])rovements — the former being considered the best — while in 
Scotland agriculture is superior to hoth. 

1 shall conclude with Mr. Cameron's observations as to religion ' 
“ My own opinion is^ that a government (►f ('hristians, under- 
taking to rule a multitude of nations i)rofesslng the Hindu, 
Boodhist, and J[ohammedan cn'ods, is strictly bound, as between 
its subjects and itself, not to assume the truth or falsehood of any 
religion. I can find, after much reflection, no other principle 
fit to bo consistently acted upon throughout. Acting upon this 
principle, the go\ernment can recognise, as legitimate enterprises, 
attempts to convert any of its subjects from one faith to another, 
when carri('d on by missionaries, having themselves no connec- 
tion with the state. But it cannot teacli Christianity in its own 
colleges, as part of its general system of imperial education.* 
Napoleon T. well knc'w how to reconcile people of diftereiit re- 
ligions. When the Roman Catholics of Baris complained of the 
disturbance causi'd by the b('ll of the Church of the Protestants 
tolling at the same hour, lu; told them he should d('cidc speedily 
by ordering the Roman Catholics to toll their bell at ten, and 
the Protestants their bell at eleven o’clock in the day.”'* 

^ Pago 149. 

- licneothe Bible, as proposial at Madias, should not bo a class-book in 
the public scbeols. 

•’ Dr. U Muira^ or a Voice fiom ISt. llclcnu 
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THK UONKUNMKNr ov IN DU 


Tor absoncf'oC tlu] (lovcrnDr-lJoiU'r.il of India from (’alcult.i, Miit r 
the year 1791, has heeti lro(ju(nt, as will apjiear fioin tlic Ibllinv* 
ing statement. 

. Lord ConiwaUi/^, (lOveinor-dcTUi’al an«l t'ommandei-in-f’liief, 
w'ent to Serin^MI>atain in 1791, and was al)Hciit purl of 1792, 
during the first sie^^('. 

Tlie Karl of Morniuijton w«nf to Madras in 1 79H, and was 
absent part of 1799, dmin;? tlie s(r<»nd hn‘;,o- of Soi in^oipafain. 

During tho mutiny at Madras in lH09, j.ord Mmfo wa nl to 
Madras, and remained then* part of IHIO. Jn iKll he wa nt 
with the ('xpodition to Java. ' . 

During tlie rindaree* and Mahratta war, tin* Manpiis of llnnl- 
ingt^y (jovernor-DeiU'ral and (’oinniander-in-(’liu j‘, was witli the 
army, and absent during jiart of the jear.-^ 1H17 and IKIH. 

In 1827, Jyord Amhenfy Goveniof-Geneial, left Calcutta and 
visited the Upper Province's. 

liOrd W. Governor-General, was absent iVoni Calculla 

during tho years ISdl, 1882 and 1M88; and in 1881 be was 
.again absent f^> the Lastw'ard and nl Gotaeainnnd. lie was Coin- 
mamler-in-Chief on the removal of iS'i’r />’ luinua in 1888. 

T/ord Auclland, Governor-General, left (aleutta in May, 1887, 
and did not return to Calcutta till 1810. 

I/»rd KUmhorongh, Govi mor-Gtneral, loft Cabutta, in April, 
1842, and did not return to Calcutta till 1814. 

Lord Hardingc, Governor-General, arrival «)n the 28rdof July, 
1844, shortly alter Wd Kllmh<yr()ugfi n return to the Presidency 
He went up the country in Seph-inber, 181.3, and did not re- 
turn till tho arrival of Ixjrd JJalluntsie, who landed (m the 12tli of 
Januar}’, 1848. 

Lord Dalhomie, Governor-General, went up the country not 
long after his arrival at Calcutta, and returned to (.’aleutta in 
January, 18.32. 

Tims in fifteen years, or from 1887 to 1832, the Gininiors- 
Gencral were absent from Calcutta for about ten years, or two- 
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thirds of the period. Tf we ealeiilate from the year 1828, -then 
the (loYernor- General lias been absent fliiriug lialf liis period of 
office from the seat of governnu'nt. It is, therefore, reasonable to 
conclude, that thoii'^b the Governor-General may nominate a De- 
puty-G(jvernor duriiij^ his absence, still that it is prop('r to have a 
Governor for llen'jjal, and thus to ;;ive a permanent and fixed head 
of the Gov(;rnmeut, and thereby allowing the Governor-General 
to bo absent Avithout any injury to the public service. The 
Deputy-Governor is usually tlie senior' appointed, but it is de- 
sirable that there should be a Bengal Civil Servant regularly 
appointed as Govenior of Bengal. The qucstioTi as to patro- 
nage might bo easily settled. The Governor-Generjil should I'etain 
a certain i)ortion as to the higher grades of appointments, and 
the Governor of Bengal should have the remainder. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the North West Brovinces, has the patronage 
of all civil appointments, except of the Suddur Boards.' lie 
ought to be the best judge of the merits (►f those serving under 
him. He has under his rule a population of 23,000,000 of 
people ! 

The Supreme Government noAV consist of 
The Governor- General. 

The Commander-in-Chief. 

A Military Member.^ 

Tavo Civil Members. 

The Legislative Councillor. 

Total, six. I propo-se seven, by the addition of one Civil Member, 
having one from Bengal, l^Iadras, jind Bombay. The Governor of 
Bengal would bo takc'u as it Avere from tlie Bengid council. The 
Governor of Bengal Avould require no councillor — and be solus, as is 
now the case in the North West Provinces. Madras and Bombay 
would get on very well with one member of council. This view of the 
case Avill be understood by stating that I propose that the Govern- 
ments of Madras and Bombay should have no political power ! 
Without going into Cases, it seems appai'ent that the decisions in 
the Sattara and Baroda instances, exhibit a mode of procedure 
and delay quite unsatisfactory.* Lord Auckland, it was mentioned 
to me, disapproved of some part of the conduct of the Bombay 

' Tlic Act, Section 69, only states the appointment of a Deputy-Governor 

- Or chiefs of the Suddur Dewanny and Nizanmt Adawlut, and Suddur Re- 
venue Boards. 

•* When Major-Gonend, Sir George PoUoek, left the Coimcil as Mihtary 
Member, from ill health, he Avas succeeded by Sir P. Omrie, Bart, He was 
removed to be President of the Board of Administration in the Punjab, 
and Major-General Sir J. II. Littk, G.C.B., became the Military Member on 
the 21st of February, 1848, so that, for about eleven months, there M'as no 
Military Member in the Supreme Council of India. Some say a military 
Member of Council is not a necessary member always. 

* The Baroda Khutput Case has two Blue-Books of above 2,200 pages. 



fJ«>wromont, but ilul n^liUu t«> act, as it nii.ntit lower the jmsi- 
tiun of tlie miuor Presiemoy. It is oh\io\i-i that nH the |><^htu al 
residents should he only under the orders of tlu' (lovi'rn- 

ment.* 

The Baroda (’ase Blue- Book U so voluminous, that th(‘ only 
person who 'VN ill heneht l»y its production, will he the jointers. 
Once gain a menilKT of council from each Bresidency, and then 
you will have men who will understand the cas(>s sent up to the 
Supreme (Juvernment, and he able t^) Migirt sf any fresh evidence 
that may he reqnirisl ht'fore the chief gtivi rnnuait shall he < iilled 
n])on to di'cidi'. These ju'ojHiM'd members of the SujU'i'me (’ouncil 
ought to l)e w»‘ll-informed m«'n, and to know ever\ thing ri'gard- 
ing their owm Presidency. Any Madras or Bomhay eases should 
he lirst handed over to tlie memlier of t/ie Presidency i’rom whii'h 
tliey cariK', 

It i.s said that a certain (lovernor-Oeneral never read eiTtain 
nni'iiue jiaja rs: — whn h he did not understand, he said, hut w rote 
“ seen'' in the margin Wlieii Lord Ifastmfjs w'us Oovemor- 
Oeneral, li(> was als(; Coinmaiider-iii-tdiief in Inrlia. Ht' made it 
a rule to read all (he (juarterly Stud l{ej)orts, whii'li wen* very 
\olnminous.* lie read, or had read to liim, all (leiieral Courts 
Alartial ’ It was imjstssihle foi any human being to do this, and 
aho the duties ul (io\ernor-tleiieral of Bengal, and of {lo\ernor- 
Geiiend. He did iiol, at times, know the extent of Ins jialronage 
as Conimander-in-Clnef and tliat as (iovernor-lJeneral, and had, 
Kometirnes, to issue an order as (Jovemor-Geiieral, eancelling iho 
appointment given as Cornmander-in-f’hief. 

The general opinion seems to he, (hat as tlu; (lovernoi’H of Afa- 
drus and Bombay an* mostly j»(*rsonft who have n(‘ver hi*(*n in 
India,* a eouneil is ie(|U)rc‘d ; hut, surely w'ith the (.'onirnander- 
in-Chief and one eivil member, the duties may he <arrierl on. 
But why are not coinjtuny’s servants more frequently nnido 
governors, and without referen<e to rank ; and why arc not the 
comjmny’s armies eommandeil l>y c<mq)aiiy’H ofli< ers,' at h'jist at 
one of the jirchidenen s — and retaining tin* Coimnander-in-Chief- 
bhip in India in the jierson ot a (piein’s gem ral otlieer ? Sir 

♦ 

' Si'C the limn of PoKoiiolh R.v> tl>e Ik-ngal and Itnni.ay (Jevcriinu at. 
Miltn India, vo^. '.i, p. oSI. 

- He l»i biisine.ss at eight oMock in the inommg, hefere lirt'akfuHt, and 
Merkfd till dinner lime. 

' I once hail to eondinta (Jener.al Court Martial eonlaiimig 700 jiagea of 
fiwlst ap 

* The exceptions to the rule, are, The Hon. M. Klphiimtoiu , Sir .1 Mali olrn, 
.Sir T Muuro, and now. Sir H. I’ottingi r (whov time is marly outj, and Sir 
H Clerk, K.C.B. (who left Rombay). and some few luting governors 

’ The f'ourt of DirccUira Tihout IS.'Pi) ordered a reply to the late Sir J. 
Rry'ant's Memorial {s r Mr. .) C. Melvill — “ I am lommandid to iiifoim you 
that there i? no regulation to prevent it.” 



(li'orgc Polldd, Sir W. Gillutt, Sir J. H. Linin', imd several of 
the Jfudras and Jioiiibay generals wou|^ prove theiusolves to be 
well (pialihed. 

TIk'iv now exists three governments in India. Then there is 
a reference olhai to b(i made to the Court of Directors, and the 
Hoard of Control. 'I’he latter board clearly have too much power. 
It is stated that the Hombay Ooverninent required some war 
bteamers, but the Hoard of Control and the Government of Bom- 
bay diflercd as to tlio ])oint, whether they should be made of iron or 
of wood? The government on the spot ought to be the best judges. 
Tlu'ii again, some nine eighteen pounders were indented for — ^the 
Hoard of Control considered that i^ix would be sufficieut. Tlie 
(amrt of Directors establ idled a steam navy at Bombay, and cer- 
tain of these vessels an* emplo3('d to carry the mails from Bombay 
to Suez. It was (h'sinsl to give the contract to the Oriental and 
Heninsular Conqiany,' hut Sir J. W. Hogg (tluai Deputy-chair- 
man) pointixl out that the proposed plan would oblige the East 
India Company to give pensions to the persons who would be dis- 
eliaiged. The Indian navy is ])eculiarly tilted for its duties, and 
as surveys must for ever be continually made in the Indian seas, 
the crews bi’ing chii'lly Natives of ludia, are better seamen for a 
hot climate. 

I f we regard the various duties required of a Governor-General 
of India, as a supervisor of the great machinery of the Govern- 
nu'iii of British India, and that his presimce may be demanded in 
various parts of India, it semns clear that the detail of single 
goveriiimmt should devolve u])on a governor, whose exclusive 
duties ought to bo to pay attention to detail.'* The celebrated 
case of Hagoba (Hagonaiit Hao), and father of the late Peishwa 
(Hajirao), best exhibits the bad etlcct of allowing a minor presi- 
dency dealing with a great political question. There was a treaty 
with Hagoba by the Jhunbay Government.* The Bengal Govern- 
ment were advi'rso to the supjiort proposed to be given to Hagoba. 
The Court of Directors approval of the support — desired the 
llengal Government to furnish military aid. The Bombay Govern- 
ment did not wait till the Bengal force, under General Goddard, 

' r.iilo cxpennients liave proved that iron stcaineis uroiw-orso than useless, 
'fhc Adjiiirulty arc now aware of tins costly fact. 

• A })laii of Sir C. Wood, as Chanccdlor of the Exchc(jncr. 

It IS said that in the Sattara ease, there was emplc^ed a person to 
inquire into the atfair at Sattara ; then all the Bombay members of council 
made minutes— next the Government made a conjoint minute— then Lord 
A«dl(i)id, and all the mcmbei-s of the Supreme Council made minutes — lastly 
the supreme froverument made a repoit—home it came— then the Directors of 
the East India Company made minutes— then reaching the Board of Control, 
minutes were made— I’roprietors made spceehes— lastly, tlie question came 
before Parli.iment ! ' ! 

‘ See MiU’.s British India, vol i. pp. 606 to 6'21 , and vol. 4, p. 38, I'i, 
and 4 1. 
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arrived, and tlie Bombay army was obliged to sign a disgraceful 
treaty.* Mr. JIasiings sMbuld have governed the whole pro- 
ceedings. 

There should be no political power either at Madras or at 
liomhay. The supreme government should decide all points re- 
ferred to it by any resident. Let the supn'mo government 
deoide upon all expenses as to improvements at Madras or llmhay^ 
and let it be conceded, whether Madras, etc.,* has a suiTilus revenue 
or not. If required, the improvements sliould take place — the 
Madras councillor in the supreme council, should be able, etc., to 
work out the required information, and explanations should be 
called for and b() fully given. 


‘ See my PolUu'al uad Military cventa in India, vol. 1, p. 70, (1852), to 
place Ragoba on the Musnud at Toona, as Peshwa. 

- At Madras, they arc nut allowed, (unless they can supply Rcngal with 
50 Lakhs Rs ,) to make certain works. 



CHAPTER V. 


TllK COMMANDERS-IN-CJIIKF IN THK INDIAN ARMIES. 

It Il.TS been tnily remarked by many talented offieers, that no 
general officers should be sent to India to command the armies in 
that country who have not previously served in India. Another 
proposition seems to be based upon coirect principles — that no 
officer should be appointed to the general staffi of the anny who 
has attained an age beyond that of sixty or sixty-five years. As, 
except eight or nine corps, almost every Queen’s luhintry re- 
giment has serv(*d in India, there must be the means, it is to be 
supposed, of carrying out the proposed plan. It would likewise 
be an advantage in having aide-dc-camps who have served in 
India. It would bo of great use to allow ea(ffi Commandcr-in- 
Cbicf, and each general officer, (Queen’s or Company’s,) to have 
a Native aide-de-camp— not only as alFording a reward to meri- 
torious Native officers, but as enabling general officers to obtain 
information. The gi’cat Duke of Wellington had such an officer, 
whom he employed to negotiate with Holkar shortly before the 

battle of Assye. 7/91 

Sir J. Malcolm strongly recommended these appointments to 
the authorities. The Covcrnor-Ueneral of India has a Native 
aide-de-camp. The Natives are proud of such a distinction. A 
Native aide-de-camp could always know if anything wrong was 
going on among the troops. During the Sikh War, a Moonshee 
belonging to one of the Native 0017)8 had entered into a plot with 
certain Mohammedans in the city of Patna. Some one in the 
regiment gained intelligence of the aflair, and reported it. A 
Native aide-de-camp would have soon found out the plot, whereas 
the discovery was quite accidental,* and is often made when those 
concerned quarrel among themselves. At Madras and Bombay, 
officers are rewarded by being made Killedars of hill forts. We 
have no hill-forts in Bengal ; but there are forts such as Kangra 

' Tlie plot was imputed to tlic Goorkhas, but Jung Bohadoor never peached. 
Some letters were found at Kathmandoo, the capital of Nipal, but the 
writers were not found out. 
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ill the Punjab, at Attock and llliotas, near the Jholiim river. 
Before tlic battle of Assyc, Sir Arthur Wellesley .sent a letter to 
Tlolkar,’ and wrote, “ 1 send tliis letter in eliargo of Katcder 
Nawaz Kharij a respectable officer, w’ho enjoys my contidence, and 
who will explain anything you desire to know respecting my 
wishes.’' The object was to prevent Holkar’s joining the con- 
federates at the battle of As.sye. Of course these Native aide- 
de-camps should be able to read and write. 

' Joswunt Rao ITolkar Despatches, vol. 2, p. 95, IGth of July, 1803. 



CHAPTEB VI. 

COMMISSIONS OF THE OFFICERS IN THE INRUN ARMY. 


TpE commissions of the officers in the Company’s army are, 
legally speaking, valid “ in the East Indies only.” The Queen’s 
commissions for Company’s officers use Ihe words, “ unless trans- 
ferred to ller Majesty's Service so that Colonel A. in the East 
Indies is only in the United Kingdom Mr. A., though ho is, by 
courtesy, received at court by her Majesty as Colonel A. The 
holding any rank in tho United Kingdom does not enable such 
officer to assume any command ; for no officer can exercise any 
authority till posted to a regiment. Even a Queen’s officer going 
from India to England on furlough, cannot assume any command, 
because he is away from his regiment. The officer on half-pay 
must bo put on full pay, and be posted to a corps, before he can 
exercise command. Of course, officers who are unattached have no 
command ; it is a mode of obtaining advanced rank without join- 
ing a corps. Sometimes Captain A. is gazetted as Major and 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the same Gazette. 



(IHAPTEU VII. 

IRNSIONS Foil T.KNOTH 01 BFRVlOli:. 

Owrxo to the want of due promotion in tlio Indian nnny, tlic 
Court of Directors of the ]^>ast India Company, with their well- 
known and duly-appreciated liberality, p^ranted pimsions to their 
officers for lenj?th of service. In 18d‘2, Lord IF. j}enimd (throiif^h 
my friend, Col. liemon, his military secretary) did me the honor 
to request me to prepare a scale of pensions. I ])roposcd as 
follows : — 

After 22 years’ service 

To add £25 for every year for the next eij^ht 


ensuing years of ser\ice in India 200 

£500 

The maximum service in India 00 years. 

lie pensions now granted are as follows • — 

That of Captain, after 20 years, if nut regimentally 

promoted £192 

That of Major, after 24 years 292 

That of Lieut. -Colonel, after 28 years 805 

That of Colonel, after 82 years 150 


My plan was to give £25 for each full year served ; so that if an 
officer could only serve twenty- three ycairs, he \\ould have* re- 
ceived £325, while, under the present plan, he c.an get no increasi', 
unless he has served twenty-four yc'ars, or the full j)eriod of the 
four years assigned for each period of increase. I cannot say that 
my plan was submitted to the Court, but the variance is not great 
between the two as to the period of service, or as to the amount of 
pension*. In 1831,1 had calculated that under the old system <jf 
two battalions and forty-five officers’ in a regiment, and without 
any increase to the army, it would require fil'ty-three years to rise 


' The Marquis Oom wall is had propo.sed £30.3. 

- Col. Boison kticw all about my plan. 

* There are now twenty-four otKrrrH in a regiment «( o,7r battalion. 



from tenth ensign to be Full Colonel of a regiment of Native 
Tnfantiy. Mr. Cahelly of the Board of Control, in 1822, assured 
me that I was rather under the mark as to Bengal ; for that he had 
found tlie pei’iod for all throe armies to bo fifty-two years. On the 
1st May, 182 1, eacli battalion was formed into a regiment, with a 
colonel to each ; this increased the (luickncss of promotion to 
Colonel, and that rank is now obtained in about forty-four years. 
My object in iniroducing this chapter is to solicit the Honourable 
(-oiirt of Directors to grant to the officers, whosestate of health 
(duly certified) may not permit them to serve above one, two, or 
three years of the four years now required, hereafter, the pension 
of the next and superior rank, for the number of years they may 
have served in India. 



('HAPTKli Vlll. 

Tlir, NA'IIVK AUMY— C^STKS — HKnUUUM.. 


AFii. CufiipbcW says, as to tlio oinplo)inonl ot‘ Aativo ollaers in 
(a'rtaiu commands, i. e, in tlio command of com))anics, instead of 
being attached to Companies : “ I am not \et prep!ire(l tosa) that 
we should trust to ^’ativos tlio command of reginuaits; but as 
regards the command and otKeering of companies, 1 should say 
that the Ahdives arc exceedingly competent.” 

There are about sixty-live corps of irri'gnlar eavaliy and in- 
fantry in Ikmgal,* having only an Murojiean commanding ullleej', 
a second in commaml, and an adjutant ; some ha\e extia ollicers. 
Besides contingents, th('re are Punjab and aS//,//” emps, taki n 
from the ranks of our old (‘iiemies. The llh Sikh eor[is volun- 
teered for Jiangoon, and has done good ser\ ice lliere. Aow, in 
these cor])S, the companies, if detached (singly) must hi' com- 
manded by JNttivc otliccrs. Mohammed Imof\ of .Mailras, com- 
manded an independent corps of 2000 or 0000 men, and had some 
Jiuropeans with his force. Tlic Edinburgh Itcvu'W (January, 
18.30) quoting, it would seem, from Lieutimant-tJeneral JirnpiH, of 
the Madras Army/ says, ‘Mho names of Mohumnioil Viisiif, Jemal, 
Sahib, and others, fill a page of history scareely less memorable 
than that which sets forth exjiloits of our own Ford, CaUnind and 
CooteP Occasionally, indeed, though not always, there was at- 
tached to a battalion an Europiain officer, well versed in the Native 
language, and capable of appreciating the Native character. But 
his duties were rather those of a Commissioner or Field-(l(;puly 
than of a Command.ant ; he explained to the Native cliiefs the 
orders of the general, but took no part at all in the airangements 
necessary for carrying them into effect. “The first marked change 
in the organization of the Native army occurred in tin* year 1 7Cti.'’ 
Mohammed Ausuf, etc. were of a prior and later date. The 

' “ India, as it may b,',” (1H.)3) p 3J.3. 

* Tw'elvc cori)s''in tlio Nizam’s army, and about fit'toon at Houib.ij I lio 
total in India, 02 mips 

^ I’ago 201. 
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^Iiulras (jlovcrnmcnt did not beluiv'c well to liim, and lie tlion 
bocamo tlicir enemy. 

O^e of the best proofs of what may bo done by troops com- 
manded by Nativ'os alone, will bo found in the result of the 
Sikh battles of 1815-6 and l8d8-49.‘ AVe lost in officers and 
men 10,788, and 1,899 horses. Runject Sing employed 
European officers to drill his corps, but never tried to officer liis 
regiments with Euro])ean3, as was done by Sindiah, llolkar, the 
Nizam, etc. In the war of I80i}, the Marquis Wellcf^ley brought 
over the (English) European officers by pensions, and most'of the 
Erench, etc., left the Native chiefs. Runject knew this, and ex- 
cept on rare occasions, did not allow the European officers to 
command. 

Lord Lake's secret letter to the Afarquis IFcIlcsJeji/ dated the 
2nd of November, 1803, from J/iswary, states that all “tlie Sepoys 
of the enemy, behaved exceedingly wcli, and if they had been 
commanded hy French o(/icers, the event would have been, T fear, ex- 
tremely doubtful.” So long as wc are just to the Native troops, 
they will always not only behave well, but be faithful — but we 
must not interfere with their reliyious prejudices, even hy a side-wind, 
or by any philosophical, or philanthropical, or other notion about 
conversion — we must proceed with caution in India. 

Air. (JampbelP would put a majority of Native regiments on 
the footing of tlio present irregular corps, as a great saving to the 
state. The system has been carried out as far as prudence pre- 
scribes. I do not doubt the faithfulness of our Sepoys. 1 think 
we should have in our brigades on service, one European regi- 
iiK'iit to two of Native Infantry, in the same 'vUiy that Napo- 
leon /. had his Old and Young (luards. I should prefer regular 
coqis to the Alilitia, and the Alilitia to volunteers. You must 
alwaj^s have grades in your trooi)s. In the revolutionary war of 
last century, conscripts were often i)ut in advance. 

In the Aladras and Rombay armic's the Subadars and Jemadars 
are in three classes. I should propose the same system for the 
Bengal army. I would not promote by s(*niorit 3 q as a rule — nor 
at all if there was any iintitness. If the third class was unfit, 1 
would not promote to the second ; nor the second class to the first 
class. Each superior class has an increase of paj;. 

There have been various opinions us to the castes which ought 
to compose the Native Infantry corps. The Court of Directors, 
in their letter to Bengal in 1772, wrote that they were of opinion 
that there should be half Arohammedans and half Gentoos, so as 
to excite a feeling of pride between the two castes. I will give 
Colonel Syke’s (East India Director) statement as to castes. 

• St'o my Political .and Alilitary Events, ^ol. 2, pagc.s 27R to 328. 

- Dospatfhes, vol. 3, p. 145. Aly Uaiics. 

■ Pago 350. 



a? 

Click's in tin.' Ilcn^al Army (Infantr)*.) 


(.'kristians 1,07(5 

^[okammcdans 12,411' 

Jiralimins 21,810 

llajpoots 27,008 

Hindoos (iulbrior castes) 13/020 

. Total ^ 80,210 

( 1840- 1.) — ^fadras Native Intantry. 

Mohammedans 18,772 

(Other Castes 32,15(5 


Total 


50,028 


The Jlombay Native Infantry. 


Christians 331 

Jews 322 

.Mohammedans 2,003 

Hindoos 2(5,02 1 

Low (Jastes' 1/288 

Tarsecs 12 


Total 33,070 

(1811 -42.)-*Madras Cavahy. 

Mohammedans 3, 1 23 

Hindoos 400' 

Total 3,(522 


(1832 .) — Bengal Native Cavalry. 

Mohammedans 2,088 

llrahmins 1,132 

Haj pools 780 

Other Hindoos 135 

Total 4,144 


32 more Mohammedans than Hindoos. 

‘ I Mas informed in 18i;5, that the llenf^al Sixth Native Infantry had 500 
or 000 Mohammedans. There should ncxer be moie than one-thnd, in any 
Infantry eori)s, of Mohammedans, 

- Explained to bo such as watdmn n, etr 

' Just enou;j;h to take leginiental "uaHh "ii M<>liammod.in b^hvak, elf 
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Bengal Native Tnfanhy. 

Mohammedans 15^ B.C.' 

Bralimius 31 ditto. 

Rajpoots 35 ditto. 

Other Hindoos 18^ ditto. 

100 

Bengal Cavalry and Inhxntry* 

Regulars 84,393 

Madras ditto 52,552 

Bombay ditto 33,970“ 


( I rand Total 170,915 


1 would check the ('xeoss of Mohammedans by a return made 
every now and then of the number in each coi’ps. Tn Bengal 
there used to be .a statement made every montli. 1 am not certain 
as to iiladras and Bombay. There has been an order issued with 
regard to the enlistment of Brahmins,® but they are far too nu- 
merous. I propos(‘d in May, 1817, the formation of recruiting 
depots, (not jobs of lc^ies, when recruits W(to rais*od at railroad 
speed/) and to obtain good men by proclamations at the kutcheree 
or oflico of the magistrates, and they were to be allowed to select 
any corps in which their relations might be, or as they might 
desire to do. The men were to be drilb'd, and ready to join cor])S 
in the cold or oxcTcising season. This plan would be a check on 
the enlistment by corps, at present, of too many of any one caste. 
Besides, why should not there be a check over the commanding 
otlicer of corps in India. In Her Majesty’s service, the command- 
ing otllcer does not obtain a single recruit. An insjiccting officer 
must pass all recruits. The European soldiers for the East India 
Company are raised by seven recruiting oflicers. Tlu're is an 
anecdote told about the old Duke of Wellington. The East India 
Company, one year, requir'd but few men. It was proposed to 
raise the standard to five feet eight inches. His Crace would not 
allow of the Company’s army getting better men than Her 
Majesty’s service. There arc a number of Her Majesty’s recruit- 
ing ofhcei'S in London for recruiting purposes. 

1 must here touch upon what is a flying rumour as to the 
amalgamation of the three armies into one. It would be a great 

' My own calculation. 

2 Bombay 27th, 28th, and 29th, N. I. liiiscd since. 

* To bo taken in small numbers. 

‘ Tn 1825, General Bnk, ruinmandinfr at Dinapoor, told me be dist haij^cJ 
loO bad men in one day. 



faciy to Ibrni 15.5 regular Inlaiitry rogiinoiits into oiio anny 

— but nothing could be more unwise than siuh an Act. Sujtposc 
a sejjoy enlisted in the upper provinces of India (Bengal), to lx* 
sent to Bombay with his regiment away from his home. Then* 
would be 155 lieutenant-colonels and 155 majors; so that theie 
would be constant removals of ofiicers from all grades, from the 
ensign to the colonel. This was felt in 1796, when regimental 
rank superseded army or seniority rank. All the arguim'nis, pro 
and con, were stated in W15 in the blue-books, containing the 
evidence of a dozen officers — the majority ignored the nu'asun*. 
The composition of the three armies, as cxhibite<l above, will of 
itself, prove a satisfactory reply to such a renewed propo-sition. 



CTIAPTER m. 


THE REGULATl NATIVE CAVALRY. 

There arc twcnty-onc regiments of Regular Native Cavalry in the 
three presidencies/ of about 500 men each. It lias been stated 
that it would bo a great improvement if the regular cavaliy were 
armed in a different manner, and more after the manner of the 
irregular horse. It is objected, that tlie English sword is not so 
good as the Native Tulwar. In the Sindli horse they have a 
Tulwar made in England.^ The English saddle is not considered 
by many to be the proper thing for tlie Native horseman. They 
are accustomed in the Irregular Cavalry to use the Native saddle 
with shorter stirrups. The Native bit is much more powerful 
than that used by our regular cavalry. The Rcngal 4th, and the 
Bombay 1st Light Cavalry arc armed as Lancers. Her Majesty’s 
16th Lancers at the battle of Aliwal, it is said, did not find the 
lances answer. They tried the Sikh squares, and some few suc- 
ceeded. Marshal Marmont said, that there should be heavy and 
light Lancers— the latter for skirmishing. The late Colonel Cure- 
ton (of the lOth Lancers) said that Lancers sliould jicvcr be used 
in less numbers than a squadron. At Aliwal they attempted the 
Sikh squares in smaller parties, and failed. The Native Horse of 
India use a long spear, longer than our lances. The Native 
horsemen has a quilted jacket, has n match-lock, and uses a Tul- 
war. It woujd be a great improvement were our regular Cavalry 
to have a saddle covered with cloth, with shorter stirrups, by 
which a man can rise better to make a cut at his enemy ; and 
that pistols were put a.side, and each trooper to have a carbine,^ 
The rifle is not so easily used as the pistol, which is more at 
hand, but less efficacious. The services of the Irregular Cavidry 

’ In Bengal there are eighteen corps of irregular horse, two at Gwalior, 
five in the Punjah. At Matkas, five for the Nizam’s army, and five corps at 
Bombay -total, thirty-five corps, of about 600 men each corps; some few 
have less. 

^ By Mr. Garden, of Piccadilly. 

^ The Dragoons of olden times, (Marlborough, etc.) had all carbines, and 
could dismoimt, and attack an entrenchment, as I/ird /. Kaif did at Schellcn- 
})\irgin 1704, under the Duke of Marlborough. 
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are invaluable, and they have only throe Miiropeau otluH'i's in 
I'acli corps. 

ifr. T. L\ Robertson,'^ says, “The irrcj;ular corps were, acpiar- 
ter of a century since tilled with the descendants of the derated 
nobility and gentry of IJpptT India, both Mussulmau and lliinhi ; 
men who shrank from the Europc'an dres.s and drill of our regular 
cavalry, yet weie constrained, l)y the jirejiKliees or fcH'lings of 
caste and family, to seek for their liveliliood in the profession of 
arms.” 'i'he Kajpoois (in 'Kajpootana) in former da} s were the 
best and most powerful cavalry in India. The (Jandaliar Horse 
us('d to be celebrated, but (huuiners Iforso (above allmh'd toj ami 
Shinmrx were the elite of all tlie mounted troops in India, 'fhe 
Jloondelas (Ihiiidelkund) ami other tribes did not like to enter our 
Infantry service, (nor do the Arabs) on account of the severity of 
our discipline. 

It is a 'Well known fact, that the Native otHi’ers and men of tlie 
Bengal Kegular Cavalry, are not of such a good descrijition of men as 
those of the Irregular Cavalry. Jn many corps of the latter, there 
are always plenty of men to till vacancies. In tlu' Madras army 
the Native Cavalry are recruited chiefly from Areot. Jt is tlie 
oldest Native (tolry in India. The Bombay Native Cavalry is 
composed of smaller men. It wms first raised in 1817. 


Political iuridents of tho first HurincM- wai ( 18 .W), p !)(>. 



(;hai‘ter X. 


f^ruus FOR nOUSK AUTU.LKUV and t’AVALRA^ HORSES. 


OwiNfi to tlic flifRc-ulty of obtuiniiig <lio rcqiiimi number of hovses 
for ilio n'j^ular Cavalry, Kiiropcau ajul Native, it Avas found that 
the old board of SujK'rintcndenco of l/Ot,’ in lleiij^al, did not 
answer, nor could the various agents for Cavalry horses procuix' 
the numbe-r. The unsettled stati' of Atighanistaii caused the 
arrival of JV'rsian and Nortlu'ru lioi’ses to be few in numbers. In 

1808, ' l\rr. Moorcroft was appointed superintendent of the stud 
near Toosa. The army lias been much increased since, so as to 
re(piire several studs. Eor the Bengal Horse Artillery, horse- 
field batteries. Dragoons, and regular Native Cavalry, etc., 
there arc about 8,500 horses Avanted;^ the annmd remounts are 
about 850, or 10 per cent. Sir fFalter Gilbert Avas ordc'red to 
report on the studs of Bengal. It Avas supposed that he objected 
to their continuance as a public establishment. Noav, this remount 
of 10 per cent, does not include casualties by Avars: and in the 
Sikh battles from 18th of December, 18-15, to 10th of Fi'bruaiy, 
184G; and from 28rd of November, 1848, to 21st of Tebruary, 
1840 — the loss in horsc.s, killed and wounded, amounted to 1890' 
in about six months operations— or about 18 per cent., besides 
the usual casualties from age, disease, etc. 

If the studs Avere abolished, it Avould be necessary to depend 
upon Native breeders, or to import from Australia, or fi’om the 
Cape of Good Hope, etc. Dor all India, about 1,800 remounts 
Asould be yearly rc<piircd. In case of a Avar in Europe there 
might be a difficulty in importing horses. Ships in the Avar Avith 
Erance Avere captured off the land heads, from the years 1800'^ to 

1809. Another point is, Avhether horses bred in a Avarm climate 

• Henley’s Military Regulations, p. 27(5. 

' L.C.l)., 8th of April, 1808. 

•' For all India, for regulars, about 18,000 horses. 

My Political and Mihtary Events, vol. 2, p. 328, (18.73). 

'flic Navy in the Indian Seas h.is h('on always too small to protect the 
Commerce of India. 



UR' nut boht iula])(('(l fur liulia. I li:i\e k'cti a staUnn lit ;;i\iii^ 
the cost of stu(l liuRca at (>00 (u ()u() Its. in tin* Pavlianu nlary 
Fajicrs — £(j() or £Go is a lif^iirc. A liuttcr arran^ciiuiit 
ought (o cvUTcct tliat evil. 1 am assured by a C.ualry oilieci', ^\^ll 
([ualified to kuow nuieli about tlie studs, tliat tlu' exislcueo of llu' 
studs has v(‘ry miieb improved llie eumlifioii of the \illag(s m'ar 
where they are located. Tlie difliculty of the passage from Anslra- 
lia has lieen urged us a great objeclioii. Otliers ol)j('ct to (lie 
Austraban horses, that they are better adajiled for Artillery than 
for tlie Dragoons or Nati\e Cavalry. The (’ape liorses arc' consi- 
dered hetti'r. Now, there might he a breed, in India, from I'illier 
description of horse, and thus give an acclimated animal, so as to 
work well in India. Supposing horses, fit, could be importi'dat £ 10 
less eost tlian stud horses — thus, 1,800 remounts h'^s £10, would 
he £18,000. Then, con\e}ing them up to ivgimoiits, fiOO or more 
miles, ^ would ho an (*xtra cost. The numerous corps of Irregular 
Cavalry in India arc' not suiiplied Aiilli horses from tlu' studs. 
Any moderate saving in the cost of liorses for the regular niountc'd 
troops, would ho uf no consecpience compared with the prohahh' 
want and delay in procuring horses from distant countries in time* 
of war. It is something upon the same jirinc ijde as the' nature 
of contracts. That contract is not the cheapest w hich is low est in 
charges; hut the contract which can be earned out, trrtntnhj, 
with the least cost. 


Cawiipoor is 080 iiiilcs fiom Cult iiUa, the iicaiest (’.iv.chy Htution. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE AttTlLLEJiV. 

TirE artillery is the most powerful arm in the Indian amiy. At 
the battle of Ferozshah, on the ‘21st and 22nd of December, 184.3, 
we lost 2,419 oflieers and men, and 507 horse killed and wounded.* 
At the buttle of Goojrat, on tlie 21st of February, 1849, we had 
only 807 officers and men, and 280 horses killed and 'wounded. 
Tlic Sikli artillery was 8U])erior to ours atFerozsliah. At Goojrat, 
wo were superior to the Sikhs in artillery, and used some powerful 
batteries of eighteen pounders. The battle of rortonoio, (1st of 
July, 1781,) most resembled th.at of Goojrat.'^ “ As soon as 
the second line had formed, SirIJi/re gave orders to advance, 
and to open all the guns. 2'heir was so heavy, that nothing 
could stand hefore it.'' He had about 8,000 men, (1,700 Europeans 
and 800 Native cavalry included,) and nearly .n.vty gum^ — chiehy 
field guns. Here, as at Goojrut, the artillery was tlie cliief cause 
of the victory. 

In the Rengal Horse Artillery they have all six pounders, 
except four nine-pounders in one troop. The Horse field-batteries 
have all nine-pounders, except No. 3, wliich has six-pounders. 
The Madras and Rombay Artillery have six-pounders and twelve- 
inch howitzers, and the Horse-field batteries niue-pounders and 
twenty-four inch liowitzers. The Rombay Artillery liavc five horse 
field-batteries, with nine-pounders, and four batteries with six- 
pounders. 

The detachment system* is in fashion at Madras and Rombay, 
but not in Rengal. Now, though not an artillery' oflicer, 1 would 
ask this question. AVhich is the best system ? The answer should 

‘ Political and Military Events, vol. 2, p. 328. 

- Ditto, vol. 1, p. 120; my J takes. 

^ Ditto, p. 117. Wilk’s South of India, vol. 2, p. 316, ghes Uyder foity- 
seven long guns, and Coote fifty-five guns of lighter metal. 

* Having more horses to protect theuibclves against Cavalry. One mode of 
defence is to form a sciuare with the guns and waggons. On the march to 
Ghuzneo, in July 1839, I saw one of the Domhay II. A. guns, with ten 
horses to pull up a steep hill. 
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decide, imd all be made to follow one rule. Tlu' di laeliment 
system at Cabool in 18-11-12, would have j;i\en mme men to 
serve these guns. One artillery olHeer says, — “ Have inti <///, 
but some on the detachment system, to be nady for service.” 
This seems good. The expense is greater — tlu' 'one .system re- 
(piires more horses, and the otlui* le^s honses. An artillery oiHcer, 
who commanded an eighteen-pound battiTy at 6'oe/rr// in J ? l‘>, 
says the effect of a field battery is greater in acti<ui than a trooj) ol‘ 
horse artillery; it is in the ratio of nine to six — the former ha\(; 
the larger guns, and can get up a trot of eight miles the hour if 
reipiircd. The Horse Artillery are to act with tlu* Casalry. 'fbe 
horse-field batteries seem to bi- best for siawnce with llu' Infantry. 
Hydcr Ali, and 8ir E. Coote used twi-lve and eighteen pounder'^, 
brass guns. Why do wc use pop-'^nm ? The facts of history iire 
stubborn things, but for a w’ar now' and then, w(' should, as to 
military officers, fall into a second ebildbood. Napoleon allowi'd 
three guns for each 1,000 nu'ii. Petc'r the (Jreat introduci'd lb<! 
Horse Aitillery ; Erederic the (Ireat adopted the ])lan ; the Fieiich 
took it up, and wo followa'd it last. It has now' been found out, 
that it is advisable to teach some men of (‘ach corps of Infanliy 
the mode of exercising tic ld-pi('ces.' It is by this plan that, iii 
case of there being many artillerymmi killed ami wounded, tlnar 
places can be supplied, or by which extra guns may be bi ought 
into action. 

' At tho Military Institution at n.ura.sat, near Calcutta, wc, in IROli, wt'ic 
uxurcisod at the tw'o six-pouiulcis of the body Cuaid — Js t/ii.s done al 
Addiscombvf 



CKA1‘TE11 Xll. 


Thk ohjcct in having messes in all regiments is too self-evident to 
demand any explanation. They arc socially speaking good, and 
])oliti(‘ally wise. In the Royal Army all mud htdong to a mess.* 
The (Joiirt of Directors, in their letter of the 20th of April, 1803, 
regarding an jdlowanco to the ofiicer commanding a n'giinent,^ 
wrote, “ We see no reason why in onr service, as in all oth(;rs, 
the commanding officer should not live at the mess with his hrothcr 
officers,” etc. Tn my own regiment I fouml a mess when i 
joined it in 1807. There were then only a few in the service. 
The Commandcr-in-Chief in India last year published an order, 
calling upon commanding officers to ascertain the sentiments of 
officers on the subject of messes. The great majority, I believe, 
agrcicd to the proposition. This is not the mode of approa(diing 
these questions in the Royal Army. It is a singular fact (within 
my own knowledge), that in our campaign against Ohuzneo and 
Cabool, Her Majesty’s IGtli Lancers broke up their mess. Her 
Iklajcsty’s 13th Light Infantry kept up their moss. We had a 
statf moss for the Bengal column, so had the Bombay column. 
The 16th Lancers thought it would be impossible to keep up their 
mess. 

A case took place in a regiment of Dragoons, in which one 
officer (who had been tried and reprimanded), was not on good 
terms with the rOst of the officers in consequence of that trial. 
At the half-yearly inspection he presented a statement of griev- 
ances in regard to the conduct of the other officers towards him 
when they met on parade. The general officer asked his staff'* 
what was to he done. It was stated that Lord Cornwallis had 
decided that while an officer was allowed to do duty, all officers 
must treat him with respect on parade. That unless the regiment 

* The married men do, and on the occasion of regimental dinners to 
another ||orp8, etc., piiy their share of oi-pense. 

- Formerly 1,000 Its. a month, in the gohUn days. 

^ I was Deputy- Judge Advocate General at the station, at the time, early 
in 1827. 
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wcro prepared with fresh ehnrp^ea ogaiiist tlie i>fticer, they must 
act up to this principle. The «;enenil otHcer report I'd tlie ease to 
Lord Comhermere^ wlio wrote that if he lieard anything more on 
the subject, he would write to the Horse (Juards ; when mo^t pro- 
bably a stoppage would be put to the promotion of tlu' regiimait. 

If there be anything wrong in the eonduet of an ollieer, it 
soon becomes known at the mess of his regiim'ut. Lvery ollieer 
who has a proper pride, is anxious to render his eonduet eorreet, 
and approved of by his brother otiieers. If anytliing sliould lu' 
mentioned to the disadvantage of a brother olliem* in his absema', 
his friend, (or ehum,) is sure to tell him of it. Thus tliere is 
usually a social, and a sort of family party in a eoqis. Tlu' com- 
manding officer is respected, Imt dr<»ps the ollieial character, (‘.k- 
e('pt something wrong takes place. Thus, by the ArtieU's of 
War, any officer may (and the senior in ])articidar) jait another 
in arrest if a ([uarrel or high words take place at the mess-table. 
There is a ju’esideiit and vice-])resident apjminfed daily. Tlu' 
president is the usual person to keep order. It is considered not 
the ctupiettc to speak of the shop^ at the mess. I’olifieal ([iies- 
tions are not often much urged, so as to lead to quarrels. 'I’lie 
Comrnander-in-Chief is not allow'ed to he criticised in a dis- 
respectful manner. Discussions at messes ha\o led to ducD,'^ l)ut 
should be instantly stopped. There are various Courts .Nfiirtial 
proceedings regarding conduct at messes. I conceive, that tlu' 
commanding othcer, ('ven if a married man, should dine once a 
wvek at the mess, called the “ public night;” and inde<'d, lhatr/// 
married officers should dine once or twice a month at the niess. 
In many messes they have a puhhe wdien ladies dine at 

the mess; and, in India, we used to have dancing after dinru-r. 
Thus you bring all belonging to the regiment together. Tlu're 
should bo strict rules laid down. Oblige e\ery officer to be a 
member of the mess.^ Xothing ad<ls so much to the i’e''j)ecta- 
bility of a coq)s as a mess. 

The conduct of an officer is be tter known at a mess than it nin 
be in any club, atid often better known than in his own family. 
An officer must idwaiyshc on good bt'haviour at his own mess, or 
rather he must aUvays be the same. Jfe cannot speak to anotlu i 
officer to-day, and cut him to-morrow*, without it being remarked 
by others, and noticed hij the officer m question. 

There is a billiard table, or tahle.‘^, as the case may be— and 


‘ Talk about Military Muttcis, or Itcpiincntal, . te. alTaiiB 

' Recollect the fatal duel between Major CawpfMll and Cardain in 

Dublin, in 1803, at the niesB. They ought to have been .stfijipcd by tlie pre- 
sident of the me-s-s, or liy the Honior oflicei 3 present at table. • 

About forty or fifty years ago several oftieerH lived by theinselves, hut 
often two or three lived together out of society. Sonus lliough not living 
with a c*huni, did not live rjlorie 
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parties play at whist, etc. There sliould he a limit as to the amoimt 
played for. Smoking is not allowed by Her Majesty s regulations . 
Nothing can support discipline hotter than the existence ot a 
mess — the solitary system is bad. The clubs in London' are said 
to be unsocial, and that they draw married men from tludr homes— 
so some ladies assert; but the married men usually return to 
dinner, I find. I think once a month clubs should have ladies^ 
parties — wliy not, wlien ladies dine at messes, allow of ladies 
evening parlies at clubs in London ? There is a great advantage 
in having a mess. Ofticei's wlio have to go on command can always 
g('t siip})lies from their mess. A mess, too, enables a regiment to 
iiivitc the otHcers of a new corps coming into a garrison. It is the^ 
moans, also, of keeping up an acquaintance with the officers of 
othoK corps at a cheap cost ; also with the officers of the Queen’s 
Army. AVhen corps of other presidencies meet, then the officers 
become acquainted by means of a mess. 

> The lato Duke of Wellington proliihiled smoking at the mess table. In 
India, .sonic corps have a room attaclu'd for smoking. I have known young 
m(>n quit early, and go to smoke nt their quarters. 

- I have not rea<l the new M’ork. 



CIIAPTER XUi. 

FURLOUOll. 

The Court of Directors, by letter dated 8tb .lamuiry, 170(), from 
which date regimental rank had etfect, allowed the following 


proportions of officers to be on furlough : — 

Lieut. -Colonels and Afajors One-third. 

Captains and Surgeons One-fourlh. 

Subalterns and Assistant-Surgeons Ono-sixlh. 

There were in 185.‘1‘ : — 

Lieut.-Colonels aiulMajors inthe East fiulia Company’s 

Army 110 

Ditto, Captains {Uid Surgeons loOd 


Ditto, Subalterns and Assistant-Surgeons ;3H8‘2 


Oil ftirloii^;!), 
IS.53. 

Proportion of Lieut, -Colonels and 

^lajors, allowed 1 IG G3 71 

Ditto, Captains and Surgeons .... 375 178 188 

Ditto, Subalterns and Assistant-Sur- 
geons 617 361 13.3 


1168 605 602-‘ 

There arc only a little more than half of those who might take 
their furlough do avail themselves of the privilege ! and in tho 
above number, officers on sick leave to Europe are included. 1 
found in my researches, that in 1852, there were ; — 


F. 0. Captains. Subultonis. Total. 


Bengal .... 

30 

75 

166 

271 

Madras 

.... 24 

61 

158 

243 

Bombay 

.. .. 17 

52 

103 

178 


692 

' East India Register, for 1853. 

2 Ditto for 1852, Tho war in Burmah acoounls for flie Ush iiumlicr in 
1853. 
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In 1832, from Bengal on Furlough 218 

,, Madras „ 244 

,, Bombay „ 131 


593’ 

Furloughs have increased beyond the proportional increase of 
officers, but the greatest increase has been in sick furloughs — ■ 
officers more frc(iucntly coming to England sick than formerly. 
The extra furloughs may be imputed to the ready means of short 
trips by the steamers. In 1852, there Avere (>21 officers, military 
and medical, absent from regiments doing duty with irregular 
corps, staff, etc. There are 1168' officers and medical men 
allowed to be on furlough — only 605 on furlough now, and 
there are 1226 absent on all accounts, so that there are only 
fifty- eight more than arc entitlerl to Ih) on furlough absent from 
corps ; therefore, including sick furlough, the furloughs to Europe 
are very moderate indeed. The civil servants desire that they 
should be allowed to be absent in England, etc., upon the same prin- 
ciple as governs absence on sick leave to the Cape of Good Hope, to 
Australia, China, etc., by being allowed to retain their appoint- 
ments, and a certain portion of the Indian allowances. Many 
officers in the army Avish to have the same indulgence ; the argu- 
ment is, tliat they can return (if wanted) to India, jis soon from 
England as from the Cape, and sooner, if to return trom Australia. 
It may sometimes be a hardship to vacate an ai)pointmcnt when 
sickness drives a servant from India. It may also be desirable 
tjiat a good staff-officer should not be lost to the state. As a 
general rule, it would not be {ipproved of, that the holder of a 
staff appointment should retain it when absent from India; but 
there may be cases where it might be an advantage to Govern- 
ment to retain such officer’s services. The absentee loses so much 
of his allowances when he goes to the Cape, etc. AVhen he goes 
on furlough to Enghmd, he only gets English pay. This rule 
cannot be altered when officers come to England, when the officer is 
a regimental officer. If a officer is in question, and he gets 
£20 a month staff allowance in India, it docs not affect the 
public purse if he were to get £10, and the acting staff officer were 
to get the other £ 1 0. The general argument is, that the absentee, 
by retaining his appointment, deprives another of an appointment. 
The interest of the service should guide the rule in these cases. But, 
that an officer, after ten years®, might take part of his three years’ 

^ Since 1832, three European regiments equal to six Native corps in officers, 
and three corps Native Infantry have been raised, and three officers added to 
each Infantry corps, and some to other corps, 

2 Colonels are not included. 

^ Some propose to take furlough after seven years— too soon, I think. 
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furlough then, and seven years afterwards, the rest of the allotted 
time, seems to be quite right and just. Intlic Sikh War, 1845-16, 
officers were sent out from England, to join their corps, and were 
told they might return, and have the rest of their lime of fur- 
lough ; this is not the rule, but the exception. A now rule is 
required. It is said the Court of Directors arc well inclined to 
allow the retention of appointments by officers coming to England. 
It may, in many cases, be proper. 

FUfiLOUQlI. 

Tliere ai’e fiome who do not view favourably the absence of the 
civil and military servants from India, and who think that when, 
say a civil servant, has been for several years in charge of a largo 
district, it would be very d(!sirablo to retain his services. The 
same argument would equally apply to milita^' officers. Bui, by 
permitting of the extension of the furlough privih'gc, and jillowing 
officers to come to England on short furloughs, they can return to 
tlieir duty improved in health, and with a great increase in the 
knowledge of their profession, by attending lectures on various 
subjcctsh In various parts of India, professional books are not 
always to be met with. Teihaps it would be a good j)lan to en- 
courage officers to visit Addimmhewi certain times, besides being 
present at the examinatioub”. The <4vil and military servants 
should have opportunities of altc'iiding the llous(i of Commons and 
the courts of justice, and public institutions. An old Indian ser- 
vant staying in India without visiting England, between the iige 
of seventeen and forty-five years, loses all desire for improvement, 
and, in fact, becomes past teaching. 

* The United Servieo Institution, and other sodelics in London. 

- Wliich would veiy much improve tlie minds of young officers. 



CHAPTEK XIV. 


C08T 01’ WARS IN INDIA. 


The expenses of our wars in India lias at last been stated. A 
despatch of the Court of Directors to tlic Govenior-General of 
India in Council, dated the 3rd of June last (1852), states that the 
Burmese AVar of 1824-2(), cost £15,000,000 and augmented the 
debt of India £1 3,500,000. ‘ Mr. Jlerrm, President of the Board 
of Control, on the 1 0th of April, 1 852, said, “the AV ar of Affghnim^ 
tan, cost no less an amount than £10,000,000 ; there was them the 
AVar of Scinde, and the first and second wars of the Punjab; all these 
wars, according to the best accounts he could collect, had cost no 
less a sum, in the aggregate, than £30,000,000 ; £36,000,000, 
then, expended in war, accounted for the constantly recurring, 
and still, to a certain di'gree, existing deliciency in the revenue of 
India.” “He found, indeed, that tlio debt at the latter point of 
time w'as greater by £20,000,000 than it was at the for- 
mer ; ^ but then, on the other hand, £36,000,000 had been 
expended in the interval on wars alone. If then, only £20,000,000 
of del)t had been added, while tluTO liad been an extraordinary 
(‘xpeiiditure of £36,000,000, it followed that the Indian revenue 
had been so hir buoyant as to meet £16,000,000 of this extra- 
ordinary expend i tu re. 

If we were to assume the Burmese AVar of 1824-26, at 
£15,000,000, and add the £30,000,0§0, we then produce the sum 
total of £51,000,000. Mr. Campbell, says,-* the East India (W- 
pany’s Debt is £15,610,028, including Indian debt, home bond 
debt, and the £12,000,000 of stock, for which he gives credit for 
£3,500,000,^ leaving £8,500,000 as the sum unprovided for by the 
(.luarantce Eund.^ lie alloAvs of £ 1 1,0 12,455, for cash balances in 
India. Assuming these figures to be correct, avo have, deducting 

* Allen’s Indiun Mail, 29tb October, 18.52, p. G02. 

- Modem India (18.52), p. 118. 

^ Mr. Ilcrries, or Earl Ilcrby, (in 18.52), said, tbc £2,000,000 of Guarantee 
Fund bad produced £8,800,000 or £8,000,000. 'J’bc Couit in 1838, proposed 
£8,000,000 (p. 51 1, vul ix. Wilson’s History of India), that would have given 
£ 12,000,000 ih 1874. 
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£ l5,G40,028 from £51,000,000, a balance in favour of tho East 
India Company of £5,359,972, deducting the cost of ware. Tho 
£15,000,000 of the war with Jhirrauh, should be charged with 
interest, so that war has cost mucli more, and interest must be 
added on the £36,000,000. 

Let U8 reason the point. Let A, B, and C, represent Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay. Let us descend to three villages, or 
estates in England or Ireland. Tho fanner, having a lease, linds 
that lie had a surplus. In after years, (say in Ireland), he linds 
the state of the country obliges him to keep watchmen, and that, 
instead of having a clear revenue from his farms, the cost of the 
watchmen place him in debt. Some moiUiy lenders say, very 
well, we will lend you money at 5 per c(‘ut.^ Alter a certain 
term of years, his friends, think they 8(‘e ruin in the whole allair 
— the accounts arc produced, and they hnd a large debt— tliey 
refuse to renew the lease — though the farmer h.id no control over 
the state of the country. 

Now, did all these wars originate with tho East India Com- 
pany ? Certainly not. ISir J. V. Jfohhome (Lord Broiufhton), as 
regards tho AfFghan AVar, said in J’arliameiit — “ I did it.” The 
Board of Control has the paternity of that war. Neither did the 
East India Company originate the war in Sindh. The Sikh War 
was caused by the AfFghan War, so his lordship must take his 
share of that war, upon the inanciph; of cause and elfeet. 

Now, the inference I mean to draw from the above' pri'iniscs 
is as follows: — The United East India Company, have; for above 
100 year.s been trading with India, and since 1813 the trade of 
India has been open to all the j^lerchants of the United Kingdom 
and of the world ; and that trade is increasing.* These wars lia\c 
been the cause and means of the ('xpansion of that trade; and the 
question is, whether the trade of India is uortli the cost. Look 
at the national debt ; it is seventeen or eighteen times greater than 
the Indian debt — caused by wars to 8U])poiT the country against 
enemies, and to promote the commerce and well'are of the United 
Kingdom. Where is the countiy in Europe without a debt? 
America had paid otf her debt, but now, has a national debt. 
Debt is the rule with almost all nations — a country without 
a debt is the exceiition. Take the debt at £4.5,640,028'’ (though 
it is under £40,000,000, excluding the 8,500,000 now unprovided 
for Indian stock) and, for 100,000,000 of people, it amounts to 
nine shillings a head; our national debt would be about £25 a 
head. What will the Manchester school say to this ? 

We miglit ask, looking at the charters and statutes relating to 

^ I recollect the 10 per eent. loan, and there had heen a 12 per cent, loan 
in India. 

2 Sec I’iihlo (A.) Appendix. 

Itodueiblc pailly under the Guarantee Fund. 
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the l^Hst India Company,' how much money the East India Com- 
pany paid, at various times, for the renewal of their charters — 
how much they lost by schding out woollens, etc., at the rate of 
£400,000 a-year, and selling at a considerable loss. Would the 
Manchester merchants like such a result in their speculations. 
The Company’s trading to India was a losing concern. Then in 
1833, they lost the China trade, by which they gained; so that 
for twenty years they have lost a great profit, derived from China 
— which has affected the debt of the Company qmad that amount. 
The East India Company pay for above 20,000 Queen’s troops, 
which would, otherwise, not have been required ; they thus sup- 
port 80 many officers, and men ; and a portion of the Royal Navy. 

When free trade first took place (1814), many persons were 
ruined by overstocking the* market. When the river Indus was 
opened for the commercial enterprise of our spirited merchants, 
they looked to a largo commerce with Central Asia ; in this the 
Glasgow people took a prominent share. The mania of mercantile 
speculation went on for many years, till the commercial crisis of 
1847 and 1848 sobered the minds of many. We are afraid that 
till the Peace Society send a commission to India to reclaim the 
Natives from their warlike propensities, wc shall never bo free 
from wars; and even Mr. Cohden must allow, that the present 
Burnme War, was undertaken for the commercial benefit of all 
traders. Savages must be treated as savages. We made a peace- 
offering in the shape of a letter. The king rejected the olive 
branch, and drew the sword of defiance.* He is now a prisoner, 
and his brother has his safe keeping. That war cost £500,000 
last year ; time must show the ultimate cost. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, it is said, thouglit that war unavoidable. 

Rut, if wo examine tlic financial statement of India during the 
wars in that country, from 1799, wc shall find loans of 12, 10, 
8, 6, and 5 per cent., so that all the transactions in finance in 
India were saddled with a rate of interest double the amount paid 
in England during the war, and, in fact, thereby increased the 
cost of the Indian wars. The peculiar circumstances of those 
Indian wars were such, that an enormous interest was paid. 
Many who had retired fifty years ago found that a reduction of 
interest on Company’s paper from 8 to 6 per cent, in Lord Minto's 
time (as Governor- General of India, or from 1808 to 1810) re- 
duced one-fourth of their incomes. When we examine the national 
debt, (caused also by wars), we find that Mr. Pitt raised money 
during the war with France, by giving £100 stock for £G0 paid, 
thus granting 5 per cent, for the latter sum. Indeed, I find that 

' Published in 1817. See Geo. III., cap. 57. Geo. III., cap. 24. 19 Geo. 
Ill , cap. 61. 20 Goo. III., cap. 56. 22 Geo. III., cap. 51, and other Acts 
—and £400,000 said to be due for the China War— to the East India Com- 
pany. 



ill 1797,' the 3 per cent, reduced were ut and the imperiid 
3 per cent, at so low a %ire us ‘13J per cent, in tlie month of 
Way of that year. Tlic loan borrowed, that year,'^ was calculated 
at £6 15s. Od. percent. It is generally understood, that under Mr. 
ntt's arrangement, some £200,000,000 were lost by obtaining 
3 per cent stock, by granting £100 for every £()0 paid by the 
stockholder ! Now, the East India Company have given small 
bonuses of 5 per cent, on 5 per cent, loans. The East India 
Company, in 1793, obtained an Act to transfer £5,000,000 of the 
£7,000,000 of the Indian debt to English funds, but it was never 
earned out; the object was to reduce the inten'st. If such 
ilerangeinent of the National funds was caused by the wars in 
Europe, it seems almost a wonder that India escaped with so 
small an amount of debt 1 The guarantee fund ivas recommended 
by the chairs (Messrs. JAnyor/irm/-.? and ff\(/ram), to be raised upon 
a capital of £3,000,000, for no ingenuity could, in forty years, 
have produced £12,000,000 upon one of £2,000,000. The com- 
mercial assets may have been unequal ; but tlie money shoidd 
have been raised to meet the dilliculty. 

In 1802, just before the Malirattah War of Lord Lake, 
ivhich was a w'ar to prevent, in fact, the nttemiit of the 
Mahrattahs to destroy our power, so eminent ivas the danger 
conceived to bo, that the Company’s paper was ut a discount 
of 36 per cent. !■* The dangm- was doubly eminent, because M. 
Perron had u disciplined army of rnurly 50,000 men, and a H])l(*ndid 
artillery. The dangm* avus that M. Perron might have made 
himself paramount in the north- w(‘st of India, and liavi* thus 
advanced the interests of Erance. Even in the Sikh War of 
1845-46, the Sikh holders of Company’s paper caused it to sell at 
a discount of 15 per cent. 

There has always been a great difference between the wars 
undertaken in India and those wliicli England has been engaged 
in. The Edinburgh Itevino, in 1818, truly said Unit the East 
India Company generally made their Avars pay the expenses of 
conquest. That has been less so than formerly. But Avhat con- 
quest has the nation made Avhieh she retained at the end of tlie 
A\mr in 1813? England Avas obliged to give up Java, the most 
profitable possession Ave then held : but of avIioso value the 
ministry Avas ignorant.* 

It has often been stated, and is true, that the East India Com- 
pany have many times sent out directions to India against making 

* Annual Register, 1797. Appendix Chronicle, p. 162. 

Annual Register, History, p. 132. 

3 The wise among the civil and military servants bought up all the Pap( r 
they could, and made fortunes. 

* Sir T. S. Raffles’ Report on the productions were never opened till the 
fate of the island and its transfer to the Dutch had been decided uikui. 
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territorial conquests. But the Company have no control over any 
such measures as wars ; partly, because some of those wars have 
been undertaken on European principles of action ; such as the 
expedition to Egy 2 )t in 1801 ; those against the islands of Mau- 
ritius and Bourbon, (1810), and oi Xiv a, (1811); the Afghan 
War, (1838-12), and the Expedition to China, (1840-42). In 
fact, the Company have even in IWsia been obliged to take a 
part, and did for many years pay to Persia 200,000 Tomauns, 
(about £125,000,) and now pay for the Mission £12,000 a year. 
If the subsidy were paid from 1810 to 1828, (when it ceased,) 
then the Company piiid £2,250,000 to Persia, while Kussia now 
derives, without the cost, all the benefit of our costly payments. 
General Sir Be Lacy Livans has written the best work about the 
invasion of India, and exhibits the true nature of such an opera- 
tion. At all events, part of the East India Coinpany’s Indian 
debt must be debited to the head of ‘‘ Persia 

As to wars, peculiarly Indian, much is to be said on the score of 
necessity, (or de necessitate rei, as liJackstone ctills it). If we only 
go back to the battle of Plassy, (1757,) we find that the Emperor 
at Delhi was a mere imperial pageant. The difierent princes 
and chiefs were battling for the fragments of the empire, and the 
Mahrattahs’ reviving from their defeat, gradually formed a strong 
second party in tlio country. A third party consisted of the 
Erencb. Now all these parties striving to become paramount, it 
was impossible' for the English to remain in a passive state. 

AVe were forced to act. Our supineness in doing justice to the 
Ilajpoot states,* caused anarchy in the North West of India, and 
encouraged Iluiijeet Sing, from a petty chief, to make himself 
King of the Punjah.^ \V(‘, from being 2 )artics in the cause of the 
principal Native chiefs, found it impossible to avoid becoming 
princii)als in the wars. Where all were striving for the mastery, 
it was impossible to avoid collision. The state even of China 
may cause European interference. If one European power refused 
aid, another would undertake the task. The French took tip the 
cause of Persia. We tried our hand, and now Russia has taken 
the lead. 

It is said that these wars in India have prevented the execution 
of public works of importance, that if wt were to retire from 
India to-moiTow, we should leave behind no vestiges of any great 
public buildings. Mr. T. C. Robertson^ writes: — “But it is 
always to be borne in mind, in drawing such conclusions from the 
great doings of ancient rulers, of -whom no other record remains, 
that the power unscrupulously exercised by the monarchs of those 

* Though severely defeated in 1761, at Pannipuk. 

2 Marquis Wellesley, in 1804-5, proposed to take them under our protec- 
tion. It was deferred till 1818. 

^ Political incidents of the first Burmese War, (1838), p. 97; my Itcdics. 
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early days, at least in Asia and Africa, and compdling the \ohoJe 
mMi of thir subjects to devote their labours to the aecoin])li^hincnl 
of any favourite design, rendered it possible for a \( ry feeble 
state to leave very bulky vestiges to excite the adniiralioii and 
curiosity of succeeding generations. What ancient I'lg}])! stif- 
fered that the Pyramids might rise, no one can tell; and who 
thinks now of the 30,000 men, women, and cliildren, said to 
have perished, since this century comnuaiced, to accelerate llu' 
excavation of the canal connecting the Mle with Alexandria It 
may be doubted, therefore, whether the iralh of the Arraea)d can 
prove more for the ancient condition of that country, than the 
Muhmoodee canal docs Ibi* the present ])rosperity of l‘]gyj)t.” 
There have been some good works made by the Kast India (’om- 
pany, but not by forced labour? The East Ttidia Eompany ha\c 
also guaranteed from 5 to per cent.' on some £3,000,000 for 
making railroads. Now tins is not strictly rcHpiiicd of tlui Mast 
India Company, as trustees for the crown. Tlu' French (loveiai- 
ment has a control over the railroads in J^’anee,* but the English 
Government is only just beginning to see that a coininittee is 
required to examine into our railroad affairs, on account of the 
very great number of accidents, which are a di'^grac(' to tlw' nation. 
The East India Company will, erentualhj, derive benetit from tliis 
outlay — in the meantime, a considerable and large smn of money 
must be yearly spent before there can b(' a railroail ti-om Calcutta 
to the Punjab — the ne plus ultra of such a ])lan for yi'urs to 
come. Now, that all tho commercial assets Inivo Ix'en absorb('d, 
the money must be taken from the fund, whidi would, otherwise, 
be much surplus revenue. 

The Aeen Akbereef which has been so much praised, contained 
the amount of revenue to be collected from cacli district, village, 
etc., but contemporary writers hint, that the collectors, while tiny 
paid the stipulated sums into the Royal Treasuries, took a certaiti 
per centage, for themselves,® Nor W(Te tlie trooj)s in the service 
of the Native Princes punctually, or always fully ])aid. 

There is one failure in our warlike operations. \V(; do not 
use “ Secret Service" money in a sufliciently liberal way to ob- 


' ‘‘ Artificial mounds of earth, faced with stone , gigantic works of an 
earlier age.” , 

* How was the Taj at Agia built ? 

3 £2,000,000 in Bengal; £1,000,000 at .5 percent, and £1,000,000 at 
4 1 per cent. Mackas, £.500,000 at 4^ per cent, and Bombay, £.500,000 at 
6 per cent Total, £142,600 yearly interest 

^ They regpilate the speed. Mr. Nasniyt/i, the Civil Engineer, wnde the 
other day in the “ Times,” that thirty miles per hour ought to be the maxmmn 
speed. I hope the Indian railroads will be conducted on safe principles. 

® The Emperor Abker died at Agra in 1005, a.u 

6 The number of Maunds, (82 lbs.,), and Seers, (about 2 lbs.), requiird to 
moke each dish in the Royal Kitchen, are minutely detailed. 

I 
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tain accurate and trust- worthy intelligence. Kecent letters from 
Rangoon, etc., complain much of thi8.‘ In the Mahrattah War of 
1817-18, tly) Natives had a new method of sending 

news to each other regarding our movements against the Pin- 
daries} It would be very desirable to see more secret service 
money spent in obtaining true intelligence. 

In answer to those who may only look at the question of the 
Indian Debt according to the amount of money raised by loans, it is 
necessary to state, that the first Burmese War (1824-26), is stated 
to have cost £15,000,000, and “augmented the debt of India 
£13,500,000.” Mr. Uerriex, President of the Board of Control, 
on the 19th of April, 1852, said,^ — “ That the AVar of Atf- 
ghanistan, cost £10,000,000; and that all the wars, in fact, from 
1838 to 1849, had cost £36,000,000, but that only £20,000,000 
of Debt had been added since 1833. This might lead some to 
suppose that only £33,500,000 had been expended in wars since 
the years 1824-26,” IFar). By examining Spackman's 

Statistical Tables,^ we 6nd as follow: — “ That the wars of the 
United Kingdom from 1793 to 1815, or in twenty-one years, cost 
£1,623,000,000, or 77 A millions a year, of which £1,034,000,000 
were raised by Taxes, and £589,000, OOOby Loans. Still the war cost 
£1,623,000,000, and so the Indian Debt cost £51,000,000 since 
1824-26. AVe, in India, paid 17^ millions out of our revenue. 
In 1803 to 1815 (twelve years), our national wars cost 1,159 
millions, or 96 it millions a year, of which 770 J were raised by 
Taxes, and 3 88 1 by Jmns, but nearly two-thirds by taxes. In 
India we have not the same means of applying taxation, hence 
the amount raised by loans. Had all the war expenses of the nation 
been raised by taxes, we should not have had in 1813 a debt of 
768 millions. In the nine years of war, (1793 to 1802), w'e spent 
464 millions,® or 51 j millions a year! But instead of raising 
two-thirds by taxes, we only raised about 57 per cent, by taxes. 
In the war of 1775 to 1783, a cost of 136 millions in eight years, 
104 millions w^erc raised by Loans! 

When a war terminates there is ahvays some delay in reducing 

^ In 1781, General Sir Hector Munro gave two Star Pagodas, (IBs.) to a 
man wlio brought important news about Colonel Baillie’s force, soon after 
cut up. (See Gkig’s Life of Sir T. Munro, formerly Governor of Madras.) 

By means of a “ Cocoa Nut."’ They cut off the top, inserted a slip of 
paper of news, and replaced the top cut off. Some officers found one by 
chance, and breaking it open, took out the news. This was facetiously called 
“ Milking ths Cocoa Nut,” These Pindarics were often called Pins, a cant 
phrase used by our officers. In the JPest Indies, the sailors used to fill the 
cocoa nuts with rum, and got them, so filled, on board ship. This was, also, 
called “ Milking the Cocoa Nut.” 

® “ Times,” 20th of April, 1852. 

* For the year 1843, p, 89. 

'' 263 i raised by Taxes, and 200| millions by Loam. 
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the army and the establishmenta to the peace establishment. It 
sometimes requires two or three years.' 

Proposed surrender of Affyhanistan to ike Pritisk'^ “ The Delhi 
Advertiser states that, certain Sirdars, and othef inlhieiitial 
parties in Cabul, have forwarded a letter to Major (i. IT. Muc- 
gregor, now at Moorshedabad,^ proposing to surrender Altghanii^taii 
into the hands of the British. They promise, moreo\cr, to re- 
main peaceable subjects, and it is said that they are tired of the 
‘ organized anarchy' which passes for govcniDK'nt in Afigliaiiistan. 
It is futile to reason upon the character of such a proposition until 
we know whether it has really been made, hut the Advertiser adds 
a number of minute facts, which make us siisj^cet that his intd- 
ligcnce is correct, as far as the diispatch ot the letter is conci'rned. 
The occurrence, if real, is a fair illustration ot that moral inlliieneo 
which has done as much for the empire as tlie sword, and a sulli- 
cient answer to those who di'clare that our rule is detestc'd wher- 
ever the inhabitants have suflieieiit sjiirit to^wisli for a ehangi-.” 

The Atlghan war cost^ £10, 000, 000. If Shah Soojah had he.-n 
kept as king at Candahar instead ot going to (.'abool, he or his 
son might have been king at tlie former placr, wliich would liave 
well answered all British objects; its an invasion of India could 
be best defeated by Candahar being strongly (xrupied ; and 
because a march to India, via Cabool, would causi; a ( ircuiioiis 
march of 318 miles," and then a march through the Bunjab and 
across the Sutlej, to India. Tbe march trom Candahar to Siik- 
hur ill Sindh, would bo only 308 miles. That from lauidahar, 
via Cabool, and through the Jhinjab to the left bank ot the Sutlej, 
would be 858 miles. Had the proposed plan taken place. Dost 
Mahomed could not have taken Candahar, supposing it to be for- 
tified, and the contingent to have been ol its original strength. 


1 The evidence of Mr. J. 0. M.Ivill, (18T2), as to the ro.l.ictions m 182 ). 

2 Allen’s Indian Mail, 29th of April, 18.53, quoting fnan the Inoiidof 

India, 17th of March, 1853, my Italics. . 

Governor-General’s Agent there, and was .it f V i . fhn iQth 

* Speech of Mr. Bernes, President of the Boaidof Coutiol on the 19th 
of April, 18-52, in the Bouse of Commons. 

* 8cc Bough’s Campaign in Alfghanistuu, 1838-39, p. 431. 



CHAPTER XV. 


KANK OF CIVIL AND MILITARY SERVICES, 


In the table of precedence in India, under the warrant dated 
5th July, 1850, the Civil Servants are divided into six classes. 


1st Class, of 35 years’ standing, 
2nd Class, of 20 years’ do. 

3rd Class, of 12 years’ do. 

4th Class, of 8 y^^rs’ do. 

5th Class, of 4 years’ do. 

Oth Class, under 4 years, do. 


rank with Major-generals, 

do. Colonels, 

do. Lieut.-Colonels. 

do. Majors, 

do.- Captains, 

do. Subalterns. 


Advocatcs-Ceneral rank with Major-generals ; Chaplains with 
Majors ; Assistant Chaplains with Captains. 

According to the table of the rate of promotion in India, it 
will appear that by seniority of promotion, the rank of Colonel 
would bo obtained after about forty-four, that of Lieut-Colonel 
after thirty-two, and of Iklajor after 29 years’ ser\ ice ; and Cap- 
tain after about sixteen years. Therefore, the above rank is too 
great for the Civil Service. I would assign to the 


Ist Class, as it now stands. 

2nd do, after 30 years. 

3rd do. after 20 years. 

4th do. after 12 years. 

5th do. after 8 years. 

Cth do. under 8 years. 

In former days, all colonels ranked above all civil servants, 
which was preposterous.* 

The Civil Service of India was very much increased since the 
year 1800.“ There were 


In 1830 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay, Total. 

526 

223 

153 

902 servants. 

1834 

527 

116 

160 

803 do. 

1853 

492 

188 

126 

806 do. 


^ Some officers wore only Brevet-Majors (10th January, 1837), ' after 
thirty years’ service, and only ranked with a civilian of eight years’ standing. 
* Formerly there were twenty in China, and sixteen at St. Helena. 
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I find by the East India llogister for 1853, that there were 
military officers of the Company’s armies in civil or political 


employment : — 244 

In 1845, there were only * . . . 172 


Difference 72' 

The annexation of Smdh and of tlie Punjab have caused the 
employment of more military officers ; and, as it would appear, in 
some appointments formerly held by civil servants. The Civil 
Service of India consists of about ninety-six members less than 
in 1830, at which period it was of its greatest strength. The 
introduction, too, of a great many uncovcnaiitcd civil servants,* 
has supplied many appointments. 

By the table of precedence, all civil and military officers take rank 
according to their rank in the service, except those who may have 
what is called “ Court RankP Thus, a Lieutenant who sliould 
be a Baronet would take precedence of hirf Commanding-officer, 
who might bo a Colonel, Lieut. -Colonel, or Alajor. This table of 
precedence is in force at Calcutta, Madnis, and Bombay. In the 
provinces, some think it doubtful if the table applies. In 1827, 
when Lord Amherst visited Cawnpoor, we had as stewards, to 
decide who was to be considered the lady who sliould luivo the 
patent of precedence, and to be handed to table by his lordship ; 
one lady was the daughter of a bishop, another was the 
daughter of a baronet, and so forth. \Vc represented to his 
lordship, through an aide-de-camp, our difficulty, stating that the 
General commanding the division, where his liead-(piartcrs were 
(Cawnpoor), was by most considered the greatest man, and his wife 
the greatest lady. His lordship intimated his intention to hand 
Mrs. S. (the said wife) to table. Now, the table of precedence 
should be made general for all places in India. 

In 1813, the Earl of Moira arrived in India as Govemor- 
GeneraP, to succeed Lord Minto. A farewell dinner was given 
by the well-known Prince of Merchants, Mr. John Palmer, at his 
own house, to Lord Minto. The latter was proceeding to hand Mrs. 
Palmer from the drawing-room to the dining-room, when the 
Earl of Moira said to Earl Minto — By your leave, Sir Knight, 
I must break a lance with you.'' Now, the party being given as a 
mark of respect to Lord Minto, it was generally thought in 
Calcutta, that he was the person entitled to hand the wife of the 


‘ I omit tho Medical Officers, as few hold any office which a civilian would 
usually bo placed in. rr- i 

^ Some are Europeans, Eurasians, Mohammedans, and llindws. ihc 
Mohammedans have the greatest share of appointments among the Natives. 

3 At Madras, he thought he was to be received in the same style as the 
Viceroy in Ireland. 
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host. This was a private, and not a pullic party ; nor does the 
table of precedence seem to apply. 

8incc the introduction of the military Orders of the Bath, 
G.C.B., K.C.B., and C.B., which now apply to both the civil 
and military services, some cha^ige seems necessary. The ladies 
of India, as well as those in the United Kingdom, have a par- 
tiality for the observance of the rank due to their husbands ; for 
it is by that rule they themselves are governed. If a major should 
eommand his regiment, and there may be no other troops at the 
station or post, it might so happen that several civil servants may 
take precedence of the said major ; and thus a lady, perhaps of 
forty years of age, may have two or more young ladies of twenty 
or twenty-one years of age, to take precedence of her. It is im- 
portant that the table should be altered, so as to render the position 
of all parties in society more conformable to their respective 
positions. 

There are in the Indian services the following number of 
officers holding the honors of the IMilitary Order of the Bath : 




G.C.B. 

K.C.B. 

C.B. 

Knt. 

Total. 

Bengal . . . , 


.. 3 

6 

63 

1 

73 

Madras . . 

1 •••<•• • 

. 2 

3 

20 

1 

26 

Bombay , . 


1 

1 

19 

0 

21 

Totals . . . , 


.. 6 

10 

102 

2 

120 

Bengal Aides-dc-Camp to the Queen . 




Madras 

do. 

do. 




1 

Bombay 

do. 

do. ♦ , 




1 



Total. 





MEDICAL. 








K.C.B. 


C.B. 


Bengal 1 2 

Do. Civil Service 1 1 


RETIRED CIVIL SERVICE. 

Bengal-— 1 K.C.B., 1 Rt. Hon., and 1 Knt. 

Retired Officers— Bengal, 1 Medical Knt, 17 C.B.,’and 1 Knt. 
included. 

Madras— 1 K.C.H., 1 K.S.F., 1 Knt and C.B., 2 K.L.S., 3 C.B. 

Bombay — Civil, 1 G.C.B, 1 Knt. and C.B. ; Military, 1 K.L.S. 
and 4 C.B. ; Surgeon, 1 G.C.B 



CHAPTER XVI. 


PROMOTION IN THE INDIAN ARMY, ETC. 

If tho promotion in the Indian Ai-my hiid boc'u by seniority as 
our army, the result would have been us follows ; — 


To Colonel of a Rei^inicnt 13 years’ service 

To Lieutenant-Colonel 32 ,, 

To Major 20 ,, 

In the Bengal Infantry : — 

To Colonel, Cadets of iHOd 

To Lieutenant-Colonel, do IHIO 

To Major, do 1H23 

In tho Madras Infantry : — 

To Colonel, Cadets of 1B14 

To Lieutenant- Colonel, do 1819 

To Major, do 1821 

In the Bombay Infantiy : — 

To Colonel, Cadets of 1817 

To Lieutenant-Colonel, do 1819 

To Major, do 1821 

In the Bengal Cavalrj^ : — 

To Colonel, Cadets of 1805 

To Lieutenant-Colonel, do 1818 

To Major, do 1821 

In the Madras Cavalry : — 

To Colonel, Cadets of 1810 

To Lieutenant-Colonel, do 1818 

To Major, do 1820 


In the Bombay Cavalry 

To Colonel, Cadets of . . . 
To Lieutenant-Colonel, do 
To Major, do 
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It would take forty-four years’ service for the Cavalry officers 
to become colonel, were the whole of the twenty-one regiments 
to have a seniority promotion. 


Artillery of India . — 

Bengal# 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

ColoneB 1808 

1810 

1810 

Lieut. -Colonel . 1819 

1821 

1820 

Major 1822 

1823 

1820 

If amalgamated : — (Artillery of India). 

To Colonel, Cadet of 

.. 1810 

To Lieutenant-Colonel, do 



.. 1820 

To Major, do 


. . 1822 


Engineers of Bengal. Madras. Bombay. 

To Colonel .* 1811 1809 1812 

To Lieut. -Colonel.. 1823 1822 1825 

To Major 1827 1823 1825 


The Engineers of all India. 


To Colonel, Cadets of 



. 1812 

To Lieutenant-Colonels, do . 


. 1823 

To Majors, do 


. 1827 

The Medical Service. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay 

To Board’ 1811 

1820 

1824 

To Superintending.. 1816 

1825 

1825 

To Surgeon 1839 

1836 

1839 


There are about 750 Medical men in the Indian Army, and 


47 Veterinary Surgeons. 

There are Infantry Officers 4008 

Cavalry, do 441 

Artillery, do 552 

Engineers 184 


Total.... 5185’ 

The Ecclesiastical Establishment. 


1805, there were only 

in India, 

1 8 Chaplains.^ 

1814 

do 

do 

33 „ 

1834 

do 

do 

75 „ 

1853 

do 

^0 

136 . „ 


^ Cadets of those years. 

» Passed over the heads of two, of the year 1810. 

3 In the Royal Army, about 7,000 officers.' 

* Formerly attached to Europ^ regiments— and now again proposed, it is 
said— Bishops three, and Arohoeacons not included. 
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Increase of the Indian Armies sinee 1804— tlio end of the 


Mahrattali War of 1803-4. 

1804 1852 Tnereiise 

Kcgim'uts. Regiments. Ver Cent . 
Bengal Infantry .... 5c 78 10 

Madras, do 48 56 - neaidy 46' 

Bombay, do 20 33 80 

Bengal Cavalry 6 10 60 

Madras, do 8 8 nil. 

Bombay — Two Regiments raised in 1817, and one in 1820.' 

Officers, Officers. 

Bengal Artillery'^ 03 276 nearly 200 

Madras, do 62 161 nearly 160 

Bombay, do 45 115 150 

Bengal Engineern .... 27 02 about 215 

Madras, do 27 46 about 75 

Bombay, do 27 46 about 75 


There wero 45 officers in a regiment of two battalions, now 24 
in each regiment of one battalion. There w(*re 17 officers in each 
Cavalry regiment,* now there are 21 officers. It w.as found during 
Lord Lakeys war (1803-4) that we wen* lamentably di licicmi in 
Artillery in actions in the field, etc. ; hence wo began in 1806" 
to increase the most important branch in every army. The in- 
crease has been from 200 to 552 oflicers. Tlu' Engineers have 
been increased from 81 to 181 officers, not in so great a ratio us 
in the Artillery. The increase in tlu* e.vtont and importance of 
Public Works — tlie number of canals, roads, etc., and the railwa 3 ’s, 
will render a further increase to the engineers, most probably 
necessary. The employment of military officers in civil and 
political positions, is often necessary, and in lu'wly compiered 
countries, often a sine qua non ! They work more cheaply tlian 
civil servants. The Native uncovenanted servants must be 
advanced. There were 902 civil covenanted seiwants in 1830, 
and now only 806. It might be useful in time of war, to give to 
each wing of regular/ Native Cavalry and Infantry, a Sergeant- 
Major, and Quarter-Master Sergeant — to take the place of 
wounded, etc., European, etc. officers.* 

' Officered from the 

A Colonel to each brigade of two reginicnls. 

Dating promotion from 1805— the March fleet of 1806, mok ont the 
orders. , . 

* A distinguished Madras officer c.xamined by the Committee, spoke to me 
on this subject, but had not an opportunity of giving his oi>ir.ton to the above 
effect before the Committee of the Commmis 

K 
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Jiy rctbrenco to the East India Eogistcv, dated 25th of March, 
1820, I find there were 958 vacancies in the Indian Army, as 
follow : — 


Bengal , . 

Cavalry. 

.. 44 

Infantry. 

204 

Aiiillory. Engineers. Totals. 

27 1 366 

Madfas. . 

.. 42 

355 

39 2 138 

Bombay. 

.. — 

153 

— 1 151 

Totals 

. . 86 

802 

66 4 


Grand Total 958 


The regiments were in numbers as follow ; — 


Bengal . . . 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Artillciy. Engineers. 

... 8 

31 

1 1 

Madras . 

... 8 

26 

3 1 

Bombay . 

2 

12 

2 1 

Totals., 

.. 18 

69 

0 3 


On the 26th of September, 1820, the vacancies were only 912 ! 

!Mr. Joseph Ilnme, in the Court of Proprietors, about the above 
period, called the attention of the Court of Directors to the above 
fact. The singular circumstance is, that so much patronage 
should have been lost ! The object was to save expense. This 
was after the Afahrattah War of 1817-18. Then, again, after the 
Burmese War (1821-20), or in 1829, there was a great reduction 
in the Indian Array, amounting to above a million of pounds 
sterling, and l^y a reduction in companies, and in the number of 
sepoys or privates. The reduction was to eight companies, and 
the sepoys to eighty men per company. 

In the Cavalry there were nearly ( 1 820) five officers wanting 
to complete each regiment. In the Native Infantry, there 
were eleven and twelve officers wanting to complete;, in the 
Madras Infantry, between thirteen and fourteen wanting to com- 
plete ; and in the sixty-nine regiments of Native Infantry, there 
were 112 lieutenants wanting to complete. With less country to 
govern, the Civil Service in March 1820, stands as follow 


1820. 1853. 


Bengal 463 492 Civil Servants. 

Madras 237 188 do. 

Bombay 108 126 do. 


The object of forming each battalion of a regiment into a regi- 
ment with a full colonel, instead of having a colonel to each two 
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battalions, has caused the promotion to Coloutd to bo gained in 
about fourty-four instead of in fifty-three years, ulu ii there 
had been no increase to “^liorten the period in gaining that rank.‘ 
The advantage, as to promotion by the additional (\donels might 
have been given by hee[)ing the two battalions as om' regiment — 
by which plan, when the first battalion should be on ser\ice, 
some few ofiicers might have boon taki'ii, tc'mjiorarily, from the 
second battalion. Many old officers held tliis idea as well as t)ie 
author. 


' Till' cslimatcd Umo ^\as fifty-Uvo ymn foi all Iiiiha, hat Mr. ('nhtllmuX, 
1 might havi' allowed fifty-four ve.os for Heng.d, instead of tifl)-tluee. It 
Mipposed piumotioii unaided by any niereaac. My catimuto was made in 
18 ‘ 21 . 



CHAPTER XVII. 

PRIZE MONEY. 

Prize Riouoy, or booty, captured by tlic troops from the enemy, 
is not claimable a.s of r 'ujht by the Army. In the Xavy the dis- 
tribution of Prize Money is governed by an order in Council, 
dated dOth of July, 1849, and came into operation on the 1st 
of January, 18,>0.' 

To Elag Officer or Otficers — One .sixteenth.'^ 

To a Captain, Commander, IJeutenaiit commanding:, or Master 
commanding, or any other otHcer, for a single capture, the 
ofheer actually in command, shall have one-eighth of the re- 
maimh'i', or if there be no such Hag, one-eighth of the entire 
net proceeds, unless for joint-captures, then the one-eighth be- 
tween them — One eighth. 

Commodores of Second Class and Field Officers as l\rarines, or of 
land forces serving as ^[arines, doing duty as Fidd Otficers, 
(thore the rank of Major, to share as Captains; and Fu'hl Officers 
of Marines, or of land forces serving as Marines, and doing 
duty in the rank of Major, to share as commamh'rs of sloops. 
Then there are Ten Classes. 

P'irst Class. — Commander under Captains, etc., in or with any 
ship or ships above th6 sixth rate — forty Shares. 

Second Class. — First Lieutenants, etc, in etc. below the fifth 
rate — twenty-five Shares. 

Third Class. — Sea-Li(‘utenants, Masters, Captains of Marines, of 
Marine Artillery, or of land forces doing duty as Marines — 
twenty Shares. 

Fourth Class. — Lieutenants or Quarter Masters of Marines, Lieu- 
tenants of Marine Artillery, Lieutenants, Quarter Master, or 
Ensigns of land forces doing duty as irarincs, Secretaries to 
Commodores of Second Class, Chaplains, Surgeons, Pay -Masters 
and Pursers, Mates, Boatswain, Carpenters, Assistant-Surgeons 
—twelve Shares. 

‘ See New Navy List, 1863, by Joseph Allen, Esq., R.N., p. 331. 

2 When two, they divide ; the chief has two-thirds, and the other one-third 
of the one-si.xteenth. If more than two, then the chief gets half, and the other 
one -half is divided equally between the junior Flag Officers. Commodores 
of the First Class and Captains of the Fleet, share as Flag Officers, etc. 



Fifth Class.— ^LidsliipiiRU, >;a\al Cadfts, etc .— sun eii Slum's. 

Sixth Class. — Masters-at-Arms, Cliief Hoatswains’ ^Mates, tluartcr 
Masters, Gunners, Boatswains’ and Carpenters’ Mates, Captains 
of the forecastle, of the aftere:nard, of the hold, of the main, 
top, and ot the fore-top, coxswains of the launch, sail-makers, 
rope-makers, caulkers, j)ilofs, Ser^^cant of Marines, or Maiine 
Artillery, or of land forces doin;,^ duty as Marines, etc. — 
six Shares. 

Seventh Class.— ('aptains of the nuist and ini/en-top, Si'cond 
Captains of tlic forecastle, of the main-top, foiv-top, and of 
the afterguard, ^lusicians. Corporals of Marines, or of land 
forces, etc., Bombadiers of Marine Artillery, etc.— Share a 
fourth. 

Jughth Class. — Able Seamen, ordinary Seamen, JbBates, and 
Fifersof Marines, or of land forces, Gunners of l\Iarin<; Artillcrv, 
Bandsmen, etc. — Shares a sc'cond. 

Ainth Class. — Second Class oidinary Seanu'n, tailors, landsmen, 
ships’ boys of tlu' First Class, etc., not sp('cially authorised to 
do duty, persons borru' merely as paxsenijcrs, and not declining 
to render assistane(' on any occasion of capture, sei/Uin', etc. — 
Shares one and a ((uartcr. 

Tenth Class. — Ships’ boys Ix'low' the First Class, tlina'- fourths of 
a share each; Seamen gunners to share in the class imnuMliately 
above that of their rating is mentioned. 

.At Seringapatam, 17b0, the following was the scale of distri- 
bution : — ^ 

The Conimander-in-Chief, one-(‘ighth of the wdioh'. 


Major-Gen. Floyd, second in command 2,000 Sluircs. 

Major-General on the Staff 1,500 do. 

Colonels (lOO* rlo. 

Lieutenants- Colonel dOO do. 

Major 210 do. 

Captains 120 do. 

Subaltern 00 do. 

Warrant Officer 15 do. 

Sergeant-Major 0 do. 

Sergeant 2 do. 

Corporal, Trumpeter, Drummer, Jind Bri- 

vute 1 do. 

Subadar 6 do. 

Jemadar 2 do. 

Havildar 1 do. 

Naick and Sepoy ,j do. 


' Second dividend, (i. (I Fort St. George, 12th of .-Vugu.-I, IHOK 
^ And conceponding ranks in all rases. 
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COMPlEATlVi: EANK. 

1 . Admiral of the Fleet with Field Marshal. 

2. Admirals (jcncrals. 

3. Vice-Admiral Lieut. -(xcnerals. 

4. Real- Admiral Major-Generals. 

6. Commodores, 1st and 2nd Classes, Director- 

General, Medical Department Brigadier Do. 

{). Post Captains Colonels. 

7. All ollie)' Captains, Medical Inspectors of 

Hospitals and Fleet Lieut. -Colonel. 

8. Commander, Secretaries to Flag Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief, Deputy Medical Inspectors, 

etc Majors. 

9. Lieutenants, blasters of the Fleet, Masters, 

Chaplains, Secretaries to Junior Flag Oificers and 
Commodores of First Class, Surgeons, Paymasters 

and Pursers Captains. 

10. Mates, Assistant Surgeons Lieutenants. 

11. Second Masters, Mkhhipmen Ensigns. 

12. “ Is^othing contained in these regulations 
to give a claim to any officer of the Navy to as- 
sume command of Her Majesty’s Land Forces on 
shore, nor to any Officer of the Army to assume 
command of Her Majesty’s squadrons or ships. 


NAVV AND ARMY COMPARATIVE SHARKS OF PRIZE MONEY. 


NAVY. 

Commandcr-in-Chiof may be onc-six- 
teenth, two-thirds of onc-sixteenth, 
or one-half of one sixteenth, ac- 
cording to the number of Flag 

Officers 

Rear-Admirals ♦ 

Coramodore.s, Ist Class 

Post Captain 

Commodores, 2nd Class, and Captains 

of the Navy 

Ist Class of the Navy, Comman- 


ders 40 shares 

2nd Do., Lieutenants . 2-5 do. 

3rd Do., Captains of Ma- 
rines 20 do. 

4thDo.,Sorg.-Maj.ofMa- 

rines and Asst. Surg. 1 2 do. 
tith Do., Midshipmen and 

Naval Cadets 7 do. 


ARMY. 


Commander-i n-Chief, one-eighth . 
Major-Generals, 1,600 shares. 
Brigadier-Generals.-^ 

Colonel, 600 shares. 

laeutenant-Coloncls, 360 do. 

Majors, 240 do. 


Captains, 120 do. 
Subalterns, 60 do. 


> Allen, p. 324. 

^ Between a Colonel and Major-General. 
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NAXW. 


AllMX 

6th Class Serg.of Marin (<3 

0 shares. 

Sergeants, 2 shares. 

7tli Do., Corporals of Ma- 

lines & bnmbadier 

4 do. 

Corporals, 1 ditto. 

8th Do., Able Seamen, 'i 

Ordinary Seamen, 
Privates and fih'rs, 

1 

\ 

[ Piivatos. 1 do. 

i 

landsmen . . . 

2 do. ‘ 

1 

9th Do., 2nd Class, Ordi- 
nary Seamen, jms- 

Hnger^ etc. 

U do 


10th Do,, boys of Isl Class 

i do. 

Sepoys, two-thiids, do 


]N TUI': NWY TllKRK ARK TO SITVRK — 


Ist Class 

2nd Do 

.... 4 el:i<sses, 

.... 4 do. . . . 

or })('rson.s 
do. 

3rd Do 

.... 7 do. . . . 

do. 

4tli Do 

.... 22 do. . . . 


5th Do 

.... 5 do. . . . 

do. 

Oth Do 

20 do. . . . 


7th Do 

.... 20 do 

do. 

8th Do 

.... 16 do. . . . 

do. 

Oth Do 

.... 21 do 


10th Do 

1 do. . . . 

do. 


No. 1. — In the Tarragona Prizo of the Conjoint Kxpodilion 
of Pritish Land and Sea PorcOH,' the following Khares an' given ; — 

Lieutqpant'Ocncral Lord W. Henlinck, Admiral Lord Viscount 
Exmouth, and tlic General Officers and Admirals present at tlu' 
capture of the said booty. Lord W. Pentinck and Admiral 
Exraouth shall take one moiety, and the otlier Generals 
and Admirals the other moiety, in e([nal proportions. — One- 
eighth. 

The Colonels, Lieutenant- Colonels, and Alajons, ai^d (Jajjtains and 
Commanders in the Navy, who were present, to lx; erpially 
divided among them, and the persons entitled by the usage of 
our army, to share with them. — Two-eighths. 

To Captains in the Army and Navy, and Jdeutenants in the Navy, 
and other description of persons entitled b}- usage of our Army 
and Navy, respectively to share with them.— One-eighth. 

To Lieutenants, Cornets, Ensjgns, and Quarter- Masters in the 
Army, and Warrant and other Officers in the Navy, and other 
description of persons entitled, etc. — One-eighth. 

‘ Not all given by me, aa the army have no eorre^pomiin^^ ( 

2 Harris Prendergast, Lii^ln’s lim, i;.iiii.-,ter-at-J.aw, (IM'J; The law 
relating to the Officer.'^ in llie Aim), \> 2‘i() Extract ^Variant of 7tli 
Jnno, 1820, (Sign-d.) 
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To Sergeants in the Army, and Petty Officers in the Navy, and 
other (lescri 2 )tion of persons, etc. — One eighth. 

To Trumpeters and Soldiers, Seamen and Marines, and other 
description of persons, etc. — Two-eig])ths. 

No. 2. — The Genoa Pooty,^ Conjoint. 

1. — The Commander-in-Cliief, Flag and General Officers, Each 
Commander-in-Chief double the share of each General and ITag 
Officer (not being a Commander-in-Ohief) ; but if the number 
of Elag and General Officers, exclusive of the Wo Com- 
manders-in-Chief, shall exceed four, then a moiety of the 
said one-eighth shall be divided between the two Commanders- 
in-(diief, and the other moiety amongst the other Elag and 
General Officers. — One-eighth. 

2. — The Colonels, Lieutcnant-tJolonels and ^[ajors, and Post- 
Captains, and Masters and Commanders in the Navy, and the 
persons of like rank helonifing to the said Siedian and Italian 
ships and troops, to be equally distributed amongst them. — 
One-eighth. 

3. — To Captains of Jrarines and Land Eorces, and tlie sea Lieu- 
tenants, and other description of persons entitled by our 
Proclamation, etc., of the 11th of November, 1807, or by the 
usage of our army, to share with them, and to the, etc., Sicilian 
and Italian ships and troops. — One-eighth. 

4. — To Lieutenants and (Quarter-Masters of Marines, and Lieu- 
t(mants and Ihisigns, and (Quarter-Jirastc'rs of Land Eorces, and 
the Boatswains, Gunners, Pursers in the Navy, and other, etc., 
(as above), — One eighth. 

5. — To Midshipmen, Captains’ Clerks, Sergeants of Manilas, ami 
Land Eorces, and the other description, etc., (as above). — 
One-eighth. 

0. — Trumpeters, Quarter-Gunners, Seamen, ^larincs, and Soldiers, 
and the other description, etc., (as above). — One eighth. 

There is a jnarked difference in this scheme from that of 
Tarragona — Nos. 2 and 6, only one-eighth instead of two-eighths, 
though^ it is said, “ the whole being first divided into eight equal 
parts.” 

No. Waterloo Prize Alonen/, (or 25,000,000 It was 
a grant by Parliament of £1,000,000 to the Army : — 

1. — The Commander of the Eorces'’ .... One-sixteenth. 

2. — General Officers : Oi^-sixteeiith. 

3. — Eield Officers* One-eighth. 

’ Prendergast, p. 233. Royal Warrant, 2nd of August, ISlo. 

2 Page 234. Possibly tin* othor two-eighths wore for the Siciliau and 
Italian ships and troops. * 

The Duke of Widlington Dc‘>patdic.s, vol. \ii., p. (>S2, IGthof Xov., ISl."). 

* Ilorc iiicludos Coh. lA.-Cols.. and M.ijor.'i. 



4. — Captains 

5. — Subalterns 

6-— Sergeants 

7. — Hank and Pile 

1. — Amounted to 

2. — do 

3. — do 

4. — do 

5. — do 

6. — do 

7. — do (^Ono share). 


One-('ighth. 

Oiio-eiglilli. 

One*('iglitli. 

Three-('ighths. 

XGO, ()()()() 
1,250 
420 
!)() 

33 

10 

2 103. 


No. 4. — The Jiussool Ivhijma llooty,' 1810, follows Ihi' scIk'Iik' 
of the Tarmijona Prize. Tlio Tanuujonn Pi izo r(4ers to tlu! 5ltli 
of Geo. IT., and the letters patent, dah'd 1 Ith of.hniu.iiT, 1758 
(Geo. 11), granted to the East India (V)m]Kniy, for Ixtoty e!ij)tur('d 
hy ('ompany’s troops alone. T he Prize at .la\.i (1811), a e<aijoiMi 
e.\pedition, was divided upon tlu' ]H’inei[)l(>' uhieh tlien gr)\enied 
the distribution of Navy Prize money. Th(‘ Prize moiK-y for the 
Mahrattah War of 1817-18, caused mu(h legal dis[>ut(‘' ))i‘foiv the 
Lords of tliG Treasury in 1823, ^\hen it was decided lhat the 
Army should share ! In 1825, the 4'iuslces wi re of 
opinion tlii' troops wlio fought at Jlahif/mor, and 

roonahf^ should alone share. Then, in 183:’), the opinion of 1823 
was overruled, and the l)id;c of Wellmufon decided that the 
Maripiis Jfastin^s was Commander-in-Cliii f, issuing orders to 
the three armies of 1 ndia, and Wi^condrudire captors, (the most just 
principle,) the llengal Army were entitled to .slnire. /Ao /V/‘ decided 
this point, 2,909 years ago — “Put as his part is that goelh down 
to the battle, so diallhh part he lhat tarrietli liy the stuff: they 
shall part alike.” Imieit her of the armies weie all actual (a[i- 
tors ! The .Duke of Wi'llington, in 1801, orderi'il that the lion. 
M. FJphindone,^ of the Pcngal Civil Service, should share in the 
Prize money as a Captain, for the Mahratt.ah \Var''in 1803- 1. 

I think that the Piize money for the Jndi an arm} should 
either be framed upon the principle decided for the Pojal Navy, 
or according to that which took place for the distribution of the 
Parliamentary Grant for the battle of Waterloo. I concei\e 
that one-eighth of the Prize money, or booty, is too much for the 
Commander-in-Chief. It in no case takes place in the Po\al 
Navy, in which^ic-sixteenth is the share allow'cd. The pri\a(e 

’ Warrant, lOtli of OLtuher, 1S2:J. Pu ndi i ga-it, p. 2.33. 

- At a cost of about £ 10,000. 

■'* Including Colonel Prothcr’.s dctacbmcnt of flic Itomb.ay Ainiy. 

* Samuel, i. chap. x.x\. xca 2t , 

^ Despatches, vol. 3, p. 141 Mi K. was of eight ycar^ imlitiK m thr 
Service. 
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soldier now obtains one share, while the Captain of liis troop, or 
Company, has I ‘20 shares ! Tf the Captain nm\ his Company were 
serving; as Marines, he would get twenty shares, or twenty times 
more than the soldier. In India w'c give the Captain 120 times 
as much as the soldier ! ! ! 

Trastcesy 1 think should be selected by the army, and approved 
of by the Crown. TIktc should be some rule to obviate a delay 
of so many years' as occurred in the distribution of the Prize 
booty captured in 1817, and 1818-19. The money was placed in 
deposit, but without any an’angenient as to inferest. Lord Com- 
hermere obtained five per cent, for tlie Prize moiu'y, etc., captured 
at Lhutpoor, in 1820. 

No. .5. — The Scinde ho(di/ case represents, what I consider, 
a financial anomaly. Major-Genc'ral Sir C. J. Napier, it 
was decided, should have onc-sixteenth. The distributions 
were made at Eombay. Sir Charles applied for one- 
eighth. An order was sent out to grant a second onc-six- 
tcenth. Then came tlu' awkward modus operandi. Officers, 
etc. were called upon to refund liis Grace the late 
Duke of Wellington was contented with one-sixteenth for Wa- 
terloo, and no person could be more Avorthy of rcAvard than Sir 
C. «/. Napier ; but, by giving one-eighth instead of one-sixteenth, 
the extra one-sixteinth is a reward taken from the pockets of the 
soldiers. 1 object to the one-eighth for many reasons. The 
naval Commander-in-Chief and the military' Commandcr-in-Cbief 
(supposing no other Admiral or General present), would only get 
one-sixteenth between them. I have no personal interest in 
tho question, but think it right to state, as forcibly as possible, 
the hardship of the present distribution of the prize money to the 
Indian Army. 

' The Prize of 1818-19 was not all divided in lo.ss tlian fourteen years, or 
longer. 

- Prendergast, p. 227. Warrant dated 11 Nov. 1816 — about £4C(J,292. 

^ Soldiers, as I shall show in another chapter, are very sensitive as to 
hi.rd-carned money being taken from them. Tho Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer well knows that tho Income Tax is not a favourite with militar)' men. 
Mr rat raised the pay of the officers, to meet the difficulty. 



CIIArTKR XVITI. 


CAMMISSVIU VT. 


Mr. Campbell siiys, “ The Collectors' arc (from tlie inMitVicii'Mcy 
of the Commissariat depaiTment) the Commissaries of the Army. 
The (yommissariat scorns to consider itself, for the most part, a 
mere office of distribution and account, and never pro\i(les sup- 
plies for the march of a single regiment. On such occasions, a 
requisition is sent to the collectors of districts through which 
troops arc to pass, and idl supplies arc received through them. 
In the same way, when an army takes the field, tlu^ (^)mmis- 
sariat Department write to the Collectors for sup])lie'^, dole 
them out to the troops, send in the hills, and take the ciedit 
of supplying the army.” On service in the Affghan War, and in 
thePunjah, etc., the diplomatic officers attached to the army were 
obliged to use their iiilluence in obtaining supplies, AVhen fur- 
nished, the Cornmissariiit Officers took charges of the su|)pli(‘s. 
The lleport of the Bengal Committee for states, “Tlie sii])- 
plics of the Commissariat are now chielly obtained \\y amlraeU^ 
which appear to us the most advantageous mode of supply. We 
are not satisfied, how'cvcr, that this hi’anch of duty has alw'ays 
been conducted in the most unexceptionable manner,” etc.* 

I do not profess to know all the items wdiich const ituti' the Com- 
missariat charges. At Madras, 1 w'as told, that they includt! the 
cost of remount horses. Now the remounts are not above .'>00 
horses, and the cost at 500 nipccs each would be 250,000 Rs. 'I'luj 
only way to test tho charges at the three Presidencies, will be by 
examining the items of the accounts for each army. The res- 
pected officer who formed the Madras CommissariaC did not think 
it would be delicate tow'ards him to investigate into the state of 

' Modern India (18, '»2), p. 211. Mymilitary yWf/«v//fricn<ls (with unuun) 
lay claim to sendees in placing supplies at the di.sposal of the Coninii-'.siuiat 
Officers. Tho Collectors do .so in our Fiovimn! 

- Without admitting that, as to public p<Tsons, wo ‘■luoild write “ l)e 
Mortuifl nil nisi bonum, now sjiid to bo understood to mean, “ fa t nothing he 
said but what is ttm" —it must bo allowed that a eeit.im (.'omriiissanat Ciiicf, 
was not fit for his office. 

In 1810, the Bengal was fonned in ISOO. 



tho Commissariat of tlie Madras army. The Marquis Wellenley 
sent Captain Sahnon(P to inspect tho accounts of the military ex- 
penditure at the oth(?r Presidencies. The object was to place the 
military expenditure on the same footing at all tho Presidencies. 
Tt is true, that tlic Commissariat charges seem to liavc increased 
mucli of late years. 

The lilue Book on East India Affairs for 1832', from 1813 to 
1830, gives : — 


Bengal. Madras. Bombay. Total. 

I HI 3 £221,438 

1821 720,063 26.5,436 74,232 1,059,731 

1H24 613,389 135,380 36,171 784,910 

1825 550,321 158,187 36,171 744,679 

1826 585,121 245,845 52,708 883,674 

1828 683,478 ayearofP^rr. 

1830 382,199 207,346 24,482 614,327 


Tho Burmah War years are 1824-25-26. 

At Bomlay, it was said,' A saving of m'arly 30 per cent, has 
been made upon an average of its total expenditure.” At ^ladras, 
it was stated^ that ‘‘ Tlie greater part of the 8up])lies (for the 
IVledioal Depart men!) are now furnished by the Commissariat 
Department.” It was said that tlie agents sent with remount 
Iiorses, wlien gram for liorses sold at twenty-live seers per rupee, 
got a price current for a rate of 20 seers, the said agent pocketing 
tho dilference. 

I lind'’ the cost of the Commissariat for all three Presidencies 
as follow'S : — 


1834- 35 £755,003 Shakhewatoo CampaiLOi. 

1835- 36 633,849 do. 

1836- 37 598,892 do. 

1837- 38 656,516 do. 

1838- 39 922,716 Affghan War. 

1839- 40 1,059,687® do. 

1810-41 1,412,271 do. 

1841- 42 1,542,369 do. 

1842- 43 1,379,073 Sindh War. 

1843- 44 1,311,259 Do. and Gwalior 

1844- 45 1,293,370 do. 


^ See Despatches (Marquis Wellesley), vol. iii., p. 438. , 

Vol. 6, Synopsis, p. Ixxviii. 

^ Book East India Affairs, 1832, p. 383. 

* Brigadier-General Pi itzler, II. M. S. 

5 Beport of the Committee of the House of Commons, 29th of June, 1852 
p. 489. . 

^ Sec the year 1821, £1,05^,411— Dwtr. 
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1845- 46 1,324,99a Tlu* Sikh War. 

1846- 47 1,328,366 Do. ciukd March, 1816 

1847- 48 1,071,311 do. 

1848- 49 1,856,091 do. 

1849- 50 1,248,986 ^ do. 

1850- 51 • • Statements not received. 


Mr. CampheW says, The annual expense of Iheai'iuy, aeeord- 
u\^ to the latest accounts, stands thus Total in^ India, 
£r0,098,000.” The Coniiiiissariat is put at the hi^di fi^mre of 
£1,249,000. This was (1849-50) a jear of peace, but all the War 
Establishments had not been dischar^n'd, and in the Tuiijab, etc., 
we were on the qiie rive/ and after the last battle, or Prhiee of 
battles, came the annexation. Looking at the increase of the 
army, etc., since 1829 (or after the reduction), I consider the 
])eace charges for the Commissariat are not above £800,000 a yc'ar, 
instead of 1,249,000. It is a very longtpiestion. That a minute 
investigation is recpiired ai)pears to mo to be ('^ident, if we com- 
pare the strength of the armies at each of the above [mi'iods We 
then want to know M'hat arc the items of charge at each Ibe- 
sid(‘ncy, and why (if so,) the charges should vary at. Mailras 
and Bombay from those at Benyal 1 have no ])ossibl(> pciNonal 
object. But believing that there is a screw loose, 1 think it a 
duty to suggest the mode of unravelling the mysbay. 

BirR. J. RouW says, “ In the Indian army, there is no regular 
Commissariat as a special and distinct can'cr. Begimental otli- 
cers are selected to superintend this duty, the details of which 
arc entrusted to Natives, and this last fact* accounts for tlu' pers(‘- 
verance in the same system, and the difficulty of carrying out any 
* new or more economical administration.^ ’ Ibis is true to some 
extent; but the novitiate is usually in the Commissary or De- 
puty Commissary Ceneral’s office, to be initiated. It is on service 
that most of the duty wiU be learned. In time of peace there are 
usually contracts entered into for half-yearly or a yearly supp y 
of certain articles. I have not space to give niuch Iroin It. 
J. RouW shook, which is well worth reading. ' He sadly com- 
plains of the Expedition, and of the salt meat in particular.’ 


' “ India, as it may be,” p. 1853. p. 339. . , , t. i r. 

^ The Buttle of Goojrut fought 21st of Feb., 1849, and the 1 unj.ib soon after 

3 K.C.B., Commissary General’s Pamphlet on the British Commissarial, 

^^^Why^not send fo England a smart Commissariat Officer fiom the Bengal, 

^*'''Ho’ 8 ayt*thcru wore 52,000 camels with I^jrd Kami, mmy— ncior mi 

"Tf t .ho i„ucoodmB., of lift Co hold at (Ihusa.. ! 
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He recommends Irish salt pork, and states “ that the American and 
Canadian pork or beef begins to deteriorate after the second 
year, and that meat salted and prepared in a high temperature 
cannot be relied upon for any distant service He adds : — ‘‘ I am 
informed, that meat cured at the Capo of Good Hope and Hew 
South Wales is of good quality; and it ^^ertainly salted in tin; 
cool season !” He thinks that the ships containing provisions 
should be under the Commmariaty and not under the Navy. 

It would certainly be a great advantage, were some of our Com- 
missariat officers to come to England to learn how the duties are 
carried on in Iloyal service, and how the accounts are kept, and 
the checks made in keeping stores of i)rovisions ; for ^vhcn the 
East India Company have any of their troops employed with those 
of Her Majesty’s services, it would be of great advantage that in a 
conjoint expedition, the accounts should be understood by [ill 
parties. The mode of salting and preserving provisions is one ot‘ 
great importimee. Let the reader refer to the Miinpiis JCcIlesIci/'s 
Hespatches/ He will lind that he furnished ample provisions 
of the best kind for all the troops, European and Native, and 
that no complaint was ever made. But he was a nobleman of the 
most comprehensive mind, whose exertions saved India from great 
peril. 

' Tlie Marquis Wellesley (see Despatches, vol. />, p. 158) for the Expedition 
to Egypt (1801), gave th«> oideis in Octolicr. In ('hina the Ooverninent 
gave orders in Fvbyiuuy, 1810, and they sailed early in April, 1810. 



jC'HAITKR XIX. 

Tlir: MI'DK’AL Sr.RMCK Oh' INPH. 

Ti[E l\rf‘(lioal Service of tlie Eiisi India (^oinpaii} in India, Iuih 


vai'it'd but little as to 

numbers since 1831. There 

w ere : — 


Surgi'ons. 

Assist. -Snigc'ons. 

Total. 

1834. Bengal,, 

120 

251 

371 

Aladras . , 

72 

101 

23<i 

Bombay.. 

43 

100 

1 19 


23.5 

521 

750 

1833. Bengal.. 

120 

230 

389 

Aludras. , 

73 

100 

233 

Bombay.. 

.03 

105 

158 


2.05 

495 

780 


— 

— 

— 


There were three Eiiropc'aii regiments raised in IHdO, of 
Eengal, Madras, and Eonibay/ and three of Xative Inlanli'} at 
Bombay in 1840.^ 

There are Medical Boards of three members each at Bengal, 
Aladras, and Bombay. There are eleven superintending Surgeons 
in Bengal, ten in the Madras, and liv(‘ in the Bombay Army.'’ 
There are seldom more than one Surg('on, or Assistant -Surgeon 
Avith each corps of Xative Infantry or Cavalry, excejit when tliey 
go on ser\4ce. Out of 371 Medical Officers in Bengal, there aie 
only about 120 of these posted to the regular corps. Then' are 
many attached to the irregular corps, and to civil stations, etc. 
Each X^ative Corj^s has two Xative Doctors.'* in fact, there are 
two Xative Doctors to each Ihiropean Medical aian. 

' faring the Affghan War and ao- equal to six nf .Vati\c Tnf.mfiy, as In 
oflieora. 

* After the Sindh War. 

» It is said that they aie new to Imld office only five ycais, tic sani< as in 

the Medical Boaid , u i> » 

* Some styled Suh- Assistant Surgeon^ ^'ith a highm- pav At f.mnr.ay 
they are styled first and «eenn.l Xative Assistant'^ 
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The Modicul Officers are all Military Surgeons and Assistant- 
Surgeons, and tliose at civil stations, or in private practice at 
Calcutta, ^ladras, or ]lombay, are only lent, as it were, to the 
civil branch of the service. There used to he a Medical Board at 
each Presidency ; three members at Eengal^md Madras, and two at 
Bombay — then Superintending Surgeons IP^ladras and Bombay, 
and Head Surgeons in Bengal.' There are now the following 
grades : — 



Mod. Bd. 

Spt. Srgs. 

Srgng. 

Ast. Srgns. 

Total. 

Bengal . . 

3 

11 

129 • 

230 

373 

Madras .. 

3 

10 

73 

160 

216 

Bond jay.. 

3 

5 

53 

105 

166 

Totals . . 

U 

26 

255 

495 

785 


They rank as follows : — 

Medical Board, as .Bngadier Cenerals. 

Superintending Surgeons, as Lieutcnant-CVdom'Is. 

Surgeons, as Captains. 

Assistants, as Lieutenants. 

Medical Officer get the following pensions : — 

After 20 Years, including 3 years’ furlough £101 a year. 


24 

do. 

do 

250 

do. 

28 

do. 

do 

. ... 300 

do. 

32 

do. 

do 

#65 

do. 

35 

do. 

do 

500 

do. 

38 

do. 

do 

.... 700 

do. 


.1 propose that there should bo tlie following grades : — 

Medical Board to rank as Brigadier-General. 

Superintending Surgeons, ditto . . Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Staff Surgeon ditto ..Major. 

Surgeon ditto ..Captains. 

Assistant Surgeon ditto ..Lieutenant. 

Tlic grade of Major is required. It was some years ago pro- 
posed, and Lord Ilardinge strongly recommended it. The Senior 
Surgeon, (next to the Junior Superintending Surgeon,) entered 
the service in 1818, tind ho can only rank as a Captain. As to 
Prize Money, he could only obtain the share allotted to a 
Captain ! while some officers who entered the army in the same 
year, are Colonels of regiments. 

In Bengal there are four Garrison Surgeons ; at ^fadras, five ; 
at Bombay, one ; but there are also, at Bombay, Staff Surgeons, 
at Kccrachec, Rajpootana, and at Poona. There .should be Staff 

^ In the year 1807 



Surgpons at certain largo stations ; not the head (iiiartors of the 
Superintending Surgeons. 

Some of the Native Doctors, in Bengal,' are educated at the Cal- 
cutta Medical College ; but that excellent institution is inade- 
quate to supply all the demands made on them. If there were 
another in the North West Provinces, it would supply the corjjs 
at and above Allahabad, and all corps in the Punjab — tlie Calcutta 
College to supply corps below Allahabad. Besides, there are requin'd 
for the formation of Medical Depots, a great number of Nati\(’ 
Doctors, who should, at first, be instructed in the vernacular. 

In June, 1822, the Medical Board* recommended the estab- 
lishment of a school for Native Doctors; the late Mr. Jameson 
was appointed President. They were instrueled in the llindoo- 
stanee language. Lectures were given on Maferia Medica, Anafonnf, 
etc. On the death of ^^fr. Jameson^ Mr. Jhrfon was appoinl(‘d 
in October, 1823. This was the foundation of the Calcutta 
Medical College. Dr. F. J. Mouat, P'.B.C.S., the Secretary 
of the College and of the Council of Education, has imblished 
several valuable works in the Native languages, and has pn^pan'd 
regular sets of anatomical plates, so that there are timple means 
of instructing the Natives. Some Native demonstrators, etc., 
might be supplied by the Calcutta College for that j)roposed to be 
formed in the North West Provinces.^ There weni 10,000 camp 
followers said to have died of Cholera in 1817, while atta('hcd to 
the grand division of the army, and at the head quart('rs of Lord 
Hastings. I do think it becomes a national objc'ct to carry out 
the plan of fornling dispensaries in all the large stations tor llu! 
benefit of the Natives; and it would be a great object to enlist 
the good feelings of the Natives in the good cause. Nothing so 
mu(# attaches a people to a Government as the care taken to 
attend to the wants of the sick. England and the United King- 
dom have hospitals all over the country. Having hospitals only 
at the great capitals of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, is only a par- 
tial measure, and more for European servant.s than for the public. 

‘ Some arc Sul)- Assistant Surgeons. 

2 Calcutta Institutions. Lushington’s, p. 32t. 

2 See Chapter HI. on the Edm rition of the Natives 



• CHAPTER XX. 

RETIRED OFFICERS FROM 1798 TO END OF 1852. 


llcngal. 

Colonels 

Lioutcnant-Colonols 

Majors 

Captains 

Subalterns ... 

Medical Roard 

Superintending Surgeons . . 

Surgeons 

Assistant-Surgeons 

Veterinary Surgeons . . . . 
Chaplains 


Add for the Indian Xavy 



Madras. Bombay. 


1 

8 

5 

14 

66 

55 

29 

150 

135 

115 

55 

305 

187 

151 

61 

399 

69 

69 

33 

171 

10 

8 

21 

39 

3 

8 

4 

15 

111 

51 

26 

188 

17 

13 

3 

33 

2 

5 

3 

10 

23 

20 

8 

51 

624 

503 

248 

1375 


58 


Grand Total. . 1,133 


Tu the Civil Service there were in 1852 : — 


Rengal Civil Annuity Fund. 154 

Madras^ ditto 92 

Bombay'^ ditto 47 

Total 293 

The number of Officers in the Indian Army are as follows : — 

Infantry Officers 4008 

Cavalry ditto 441 

Artillery ditto 552 

Engineer ditto 184 


5185^ 

^ Twenty-seven on the fund of 1800, 1814, and 1818, and 65 on that of 1825. 
’ On the Private Fund, 9 ; and 38 on the Company’s Annuity Fund. 

3 There are about 7000 officers in the Royal Army. 
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5185 


Medical Officers 707 

Indian Navy 208 

Ecclesiastical Establishments 139^ 

Grand Total C320 


The Civil Service consists of 800 servants. In lien gal 492, 
Madras 188, Jlombay 126. In the year 1830, tliero were 902 
civil servants. These^numbers will enable any one to find (he 
per centage of retirements, on the numbers of which eacli service 
consists. On the 11th of May, 1812, the retirements of Military 
Officers were 1122. In the Civil Service in 1812, tlien; were 
164 retirements. In Eengal 99, Madras 43, and Eombay 22. 
In the Civil Service, since January 1853, Civilians after 
twenty-five year’s service, have (including three years for a 
furlough), £500 from the Compan)^ and if they shall liavo 
had deductions at 4 per cent, from their salaries, e(jual to 50,000 
Ks., then they arc to have an extra £500 a-year. Jhit if the de- 
ductions amount to less, then tlierc will bo a proportionate 
decrease. . • . . 

This rule of deduction from salaries is similar to tlie priucijde 
adopted in most of the public otlices in London. 

Officers in the Company’s Army were allowe<l to retire on the 
following pensions for length of service : — 

After 23 years (including 3 years furlough) £19112 0 a year, 
do. 27 do. do. ‘292 0 0 do. 

do. 31 do. do. 365 0 0^ do. 

dj. 35 do. do. 456 5 0- do. 

All Officers after twenty-two years’ service in India may get the 
pension of any rank they may obtain during that ])eriod. I he 
former rule as to twenty-three to thirty-five years, applies to those 
who have been unlucky in their promotion. 

Officers who liavc served less than three years, and who are unable 
to remain in India, owing to iU-health, may get from Lord 6Yur’« 
fund, if the Court of Directors deem them pro})er objects of tliat 
bounty, to the extent of £36 10s. a-ycar if an Ensign, Cornet, etc. 
If a Lieutenant, £45 12s. 6d. a-ycar— if not pos-sessed respeetiva ly 
of, or entitled to, real or personal property to the extent of, it an 
Ensign, £750, if a Lieutenant, £1000. 

Officers compelled from ill-health, contracted on duty, or 


' Formerly culled Military Chaplains, and atUiched 
has been again talked of. . 

3 Corresponding with the ranks of Captain, Major, 
Colonel. 


to regiiiiL.iit.s, which 
Lieut -Coloncd and 
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wounds, to (juit the service after three years service in India, are 
permitted to retire on the half-pay of their rank, viz.. 

Ensign, etc £51 15 0 a-year.' 

Lieutenants 73 0 0 do. 

A Subaltern, or Assistant-Surgeon, having served six years in 
India, may retire on the half-pay of Ensign, if his constitution be 
BO impaired as to prevent his remaining in India. 

A Lieutenant having served thirteen, or an Ensign nine years 
in India, (including three years for a furlough,) may retire on the 
half-pay of his rank, if he cannot serve in >ndia. 

Ih'gimcntal Oflicers, if unable to serve in India, may retire on 
the half-pay of their rank, viz., 

Captains £127 15 0 a year. 

Majors 173 7 6 do. 

Lieut. -Colonels 200 15 0 do. 


Surgeons after t\N'(‘nty years’ service, (three yeai-s furlough 


included) have. 

£1910 ay< 

.'ar. 





After 

24 

years 

do. 

£250 

0 

0 a year 

do. 

28 

do. 

do. 

300 

0 

0 

do. 

do. 

32 

do. 

do. 

3G5 

0 

0 

do. 

do. 

35 

do. 

do. 

500 

0 

0 

do. 

do. 

38 

do. 

do. 

700 

0 

0 

do. 


Since July 1852, the £700 a -year ceased to be granted to those 
who had passed through the Medical Board. They must all serve 
thirty-five years actually in India. 

Veterinary Surgeons have £250 a-year after twenty-seven 
years’ service. After thirty-two years, £300 a-ycar. Eor lesser 
periods, from 3s. to 10s. 6d. are granted. 

Chaplains appointed since Ist of September, 183C, have atter 
fifteen years’ service, £292 pension. After ten years, if from ill- 
health compelled to retire, have £173 7s. 6d. After seven 
years, from the same cause, £127 15s. 

The Indian Navy. — Every Ofiicer, after twenty-two years’ ser- 
vice in India, is permitted to retire. 


Captains £360 0 0 a year. 

Commanders 290 0 0 do. 

Lieutenants 190 0 0 do. 

Pursers 190 0 0 do. 


Ilctiring from ill-health, after ten years’ service, and under 
twenty- two years ; 

Captains £200 0 0 a year. 

Commanders 170 0 0 do. 

Lieutenants #125 0 0 do. 

Pursers 125 0 0 do. 

' The hulf-p.iy exceeds the half al the pay ; the Ensign’s pay is £73. 
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Lord Clive’s Fund gives to un OHicor on the production of n 
Ci'i'titicate of his being an invalid, and rendcrc'd incapable of 
further service, and another of approbation by the (lovernor and 
Council of the Presidency to which he belongs, the follo\\iiig 
pensions : — 


Colonels and Members of Medical Hoard 

£228 

2 

(> 

a veil 

Lieut.-Colonels and Superiiits. Surgeons 

182 

10 

0 

do. 

Majors (and Chaplains, 15 years service) 

13() 

17 

G 

do. 

Captains and Surgeons (Chaplains, 7 





years service), and Veterinary 





Surgeons, (20 years service) .... 

91 

5 

0 

do. 

Chaplains under 7 years service 

Od 

17 

G 

do. 

Lieutenants, Asst. Surgeons, and V«‘- 





terinary Surgeons under 20 years 

45 

12 

G 

do. 

Ensigns 

dO 

10 

0 

do. 

Conductors of Ordnance 

d6 

10 

0 

do. 


Their widows one-half the above, to continue during tluir 
widowhood.^ 

Serjeants of Artillery have nincpence a day, and those who 
have lost a limb, one shilling a day. Gunners of Artillery, six- 
pence a day, and nincpence if they hav(^ lost a limb. All other 
non-commissioned Officers and Pombadiers hav(' fourponce three- 
farthings a day. Officers and Privates are entitled to ))ensions 
from the day of their landing in England. “ Offivers mlnutiM (o 
the benefit of the retiring reguiatmis, are not entitled to participate 
in Lord Clive's Fund."^ 

The East India Company have a Compassionate List of persf)n8 
who obtain pensions for special services rendered, and even for tho 
widows and daughters of Officers of distinguished service. The 
widow of Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, Her Hajc'sty’s 19th Light 
Dragoons, (killed at the- battle of Assye, in 1808), had a pension 
of £400 a year for herself and daughters. The daughter of a late 
Major-General of tho Pcngal Army, on tho Staff, has £100 or 
£150 a year from the Company.^ There have been *)me cases of 
great hardship arising out of the late fatal war and operations in 
Affghanistan. I allude to the case of the Officer who commanded 
the Shah’s 4th, or Goorkha regiment, who was killed at Charcckur 
on the 5th of November, 1841, and of whom FgremyH,\ “ In this 
affair Captain Codrington, an Officer of whose merits it is difficult 
to speak too highly, fell mortally wounded.” He was a brevet 

‘ The widows in some Funds get half of their pensions on re-inarrying. 

2 ^Vn exception in tho case of sickness, and being unaldc to lern.nn in 
India ; but having retired in good health, there would be no after < linrii. 

3 There was an instance # an East India Director having a prusKoi from 

the Court. , \ i 

‘ Lieut, (now Captain) Vincent Ejrc's MdiUi> Opeiations at UIjooI. 
(2nd Edition, 1843) p. 77. 
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Ciiptain when he died, so that his widow only gets the pension of 
a subaltern’s widow. I must name another case. It is that of 
the widow of the late 6'. B. Greenlaw, Esq., who died in 1845, 
as Secretary to the Marine Board at Calcutta, which office he held 
many years. He was greatly instrumental in saving several 
lakhs of rupees to the Government, by an arrangement in the 
reduction of the freights paid for transports in the first Burmese 
War.^ Many years ago a Deputy-Master Attendant’s widow 
obtained a pension, as may be seen in the Compassionate List,* 
or separate Pensions List, distinct from that for the Army, Indian 
Navy, etc. It would be a gracious act to grant the widow of 
Mr. Qreenlaiv, a suitable pension. 

The widow of Mr. Greenlaw'^ is entitled to great consideration, 
for her husband not only saved the East India Company many 
lakhs of rupees, but was for many years a zealous and able advo- 
cate of steam navigation between England and India. He 
received a piece of plate from the j)ublic bodies, (is a ti'stimonial 
of his great services in the cause of Indian Steam Navigation; 
and no public servant’s widow better deserves to receive a pemsion 
than Mrs. Greenlaw, as she has not, from her ow)i resources, a 
sufficient income, l^frs, Codrington has great claims to consider- 
ation, us her husband was killed during a war, entailing peculiar 
hardships and sufferings; and the claims of some officers, still 
living, have been liberally noticed by the Court of Directors. 


1 The froi^'hts wore, at the eommonoomont of the war, 25 and 25 nipcos a 
por Month. lie loduood thoin to 13 rupees; the saviiif^ in one shij) of 
700 tons would be, at 12 rupees a ton, 100,800 rupees, or £10,080 a year. In 
one of the rarliannuitary Blue Books, die tonnage in that w.ir amounted, I find, 
to upwaids of £1,400,000. But that niUbt have bceu much under the total 
cost ! 

Captain Marine Pay-Af aster, Calcutta, received a pension. 

^ ^Ir. Greenlaw entered the East India (’onipany’s Service in 1798, and left 
it, owing to illness (deafrie.<?s), caused by exposure; and in 1820 went to 
Calcutta, beoanio Coroner, and afterwaids was appointed to tlie Marino 
Bo.u’d , he obtained no pension or gratuity when the Marine Service was 
abolished. • 



CKAPTEK XXr. 


MUTINIKS IN THE NATINE AUMY. 

Mii. G. Campbell in his India as if may le” bays/ “ It isc(’i(aiii 
that in all our late pitched battles, AV(i lci\o mainly deia nded on 
the European soldiers to bear the brunt of the battle. Tliis may 
in part be owing to defects of the Native Army, which may be, 
and ouglft to be, remedied; l)ut it is a fact whicti ought not 
to be forgotten. And still more imj)ortant are tlie Europeans 
on internal ground, when ive consider the eery serious mutinous" 
combinations which have tahen place within a few years in out 
Sepoy Army'' Again, ^ ‘‘It is imposbihle to allaeli too gieat 
importance to the subject of Sepoy mutinies. Sliall f venlui‘e to 
say, that the great combinations which occurn'd a lew' )eais 
ago, ^\;erG compromised rather than quelled The system and dis- 
cipline under which such things may any diiy occur, mu4 be 
anxiously looked to. Most serious mutinies ha\e oc<'Urr('d in 
the early da}S of our army, but tiny wen* local and o))en ()iit- 
breaks, and w'^ere quelled wdth the strong hand, tuneral, silent, 
deep combinations, involving (;oncessiun ami eompromise, are 
much more serious.” 

Ilaving been a Deputy- Judge Advoeate-tleneral in the llengal 
Army for fourteen years, I have liad some ex])eiienee, and li.i\e 
read much upon the subject of “ J/«//;///and hewttion! ' I shall 
confine myself to tlie present century. “Ihe mutiny at Velloie 
occurred on the lOth of July, A change in the dre^s, for 

the purposes of assimilating their aj)pearance to that ot tlie I'aii o- 
pean troops, was one cause. With this intmition, the Sipaliis 
were forbidden to appear on parade w ith ear-rings, or the coloured 
marks upon the forehead or lace, significafnt of sectarial distinc- 
tions ; and they were commanded to shave their beaids and tiiin 
their moustachios according to a standard model. J ho ordei^ had 

1 Page 3i7— 349 

2 My Italics. 

9 Pago 349, my Italics. , tt . r t r i 

« The (lay if my anival in Cah utta. See Wihon'a Il.bloiy of India, vol. 

7, pp. 116 to 137. # 

8 ThrEmperor of Russia (Peter the Great) failed to oblige the Pussinris to 
shave off their boaiils ! Ilai sard s Pari. Dehafe.s, ><»). .. >, p. <• 
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been susponded in a lew instances by some Commanding Officers ; 
“ but they were generally known by the men, and ffimost univer- 
sally interpreted to imply a design on the part of government to 
compel the Native troops to assume the practises, and eventually the 
religion of Europeans.’' Similar feelings were entertained by the 
Sepoys at Hyderabad some martinets disliked the Sepoys \\' car- 
ing the distinctive marks of caste on the forehead — martinets 
are often the worst officers in the army — others objected to the 
Sepoys singing on the line of march. It ought to be rather 
encouraged on an ordinary line of march, at a relief, or move- 
ment from one station to another. They will not sing if they 
have cause to be sullen and sulky ! It operates as a kind of safety 
valve ! 

I shall give a Eengal case. The mutiny of the Native Light 
Infantry battalion at Java,"^ “ Eor having conspired with other 
Native officers, non-commissioned officers, and Sepoys, of the Light 
Infantry volunteer battalion, at Djocjocarta, and having been present, 
aiding at one or more mutinous meetings, held by them in the month of 
October last (181.5) ; whereat it was determined, and an unlawful oath 
administered, to murder their European o [fleers, and subvert the legal 
authorities of the State; found guilty, and sentenced to death.” 
There were eighteen others tried, of whom thirteen were sen- 
tenced to suiter death. Some suppose that the mutiny was caused 
by some plot with the Emperor of Solo. But, I believe, that the 
Sepoys were discontented. The volunteers for Java were taken 
from various coi’i)S. The 0. 0. C. C. (Bengal), 12th December, 
1810, declared that After the service shall he over, they tvill be 
permitted to return to the battalion from which they were 
received, or to join any other cori)s to which they may give the 
preference.”^ They sailed from Calcutta early in the year 1811, 
and reached Java in August, so that they were absent from their 
native country and families for four years and three-quarters 
Avhen the mutiny took place. The expedition to the Mauritius, 
(1810) was soon decided, and the Sepoys were not three years 
absent. At Java, many of the European officers of the above 
corps were sent to staff appointments, and the corps was com- 
manded by the Adjutant, who had been seven years in the service. 
He was a good officer. 

The next case was the unfortunate Barrackpoor Mutiny* in 
November, 1821. The Sepoys had applied for carriage to carry 
their baggage. The Commanding Officer of the 47th Native 
Infantry (the late Lieut. -Ueneral Cartwright), wrote to the Adju- 
tant-Oeneral on the subject, who kept the letter in his writing 

1 P. 1.37. 

2 Hough’s Practise of Courts Martial (1825), case No. 13, p. 77. 

'* Henley's Military Regulations (1812), p 243. 

* My oM *'(»i-ps (i7th Native Infontry), M'asono of them. 



desk ; and this neglect of his duty caus(‘d, it is generally under- 
stood, the mutiny to take place.’ All the three regiments eiiinil] y 
required carriage for their baggage. 

Of the case of the mutiny at Ifadras in 1811, T will say as 
little as possible ; it was caused by the and 

so was the mutiny in the Bengal GIth Native Infantry in 1811. 
When going down to Sindh, it Avas caused by Avant of duo ex- 
planation as to the allowances the Sepoys were to receive. The 
mistake in the Commanding Officer Avas in not r(‘pori{}f(j (lie mu- 
tinous stateof thccorpstothe General-Olfieer, the late Majoi'-Oeiio- 
ral Fast. The Judgc-Ad\’ocatc-General, 1 tlntdv, gave an ei r()neous 
opinion to the Commaiider-in-Cliief. M y opinion Avas, tlia} tin' 
Commanding- Officer of the corps could not j)ar(lon in the ease; of 
mutiny, as he could not try such cases himself. It slioiild liave 
been at once reported, and must have depended upon tlie Com- 
raander-in- Chief to decide as to the number to lie tried, or ]u>w to 
treat the case. 

“ The Army of the Lidufi” manffied from Ferozpoor towards 
Cabool, on the lOtli December, 1838.* It Avas inh ndc'd to give 
“money rations” to the NatiAx* troops, as obt.ained in tlie army 
serving beyond the Eastern frontier of the Hntisli doiiiini(uis 
during the Avar with Ara, from the aat(‘ of crossing tlie Indus. 
We were Avithin tAventy-two marches of tlie Indus. At last, the 
Government Order, dated IHth December, 1838, or ( ight days 
after we had marched from Ferozpoor, reached us on the 27th 
December, 1838 ! ! The staff officers (all of us) remarked, with 
regret, that the liberal grant of the Government had not beiai 
published before the troops marched from Ferozpoor. In 180.7, 
some part of the 7th Native Infantr}' (then 1st battalion ‘Ith 
Native Infantry), mutinied at BcAvaree. They Avere eight months 
in arrears ! ! ! ^ This was some financial misarrangement. Loi'd 
Lahe dismissed the Grenadier Company — the party coneiuned — 
obserAung, “It is not tho height of the man tliat makes the 
grenadier, but his bravery, and good conduct on all occasions.’ 
Many officers Averc much distressed for Avant of money at the 
above period. 

Then, there are certain false opinions held by certain General- 
Officers. A Major-General Wymess, JI.M.S., in his zeal for pro- 

’ The tAvo battalions of the 21th Native Infantry {47th and 48th Native 
Infantry), had boon separated on the Ist Ifay, 1824. I was ui England, bul 
told the Chairman of the Ea.st India House (Mr. At>trli), th.at some very great 
act of injustice must have been comn#te<l' See C.iptain Foyson h statorncnl 
of the case. I have it. 

Hough’s Campaign in Affghannstan, (London, 1841) p. 9. 

’Hie Order of the Court of Directors of 178.5, dirt'cts the paymeril of tlx 
troops to be made while there is a rupee left lu the Treasmxcs, and to |)ost|)one 
all other mvments. 
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moting Christianity, marched the Bengal Sepoys to church at 
Columbo, in Ceylon, in 1804 ! The Marquis Wellesley, Governor- 
General, wrote to the Governor of that Island a letter well de- 
serving the perusal by all who are likely to command in India.* •* 
My dear North , — I have received information from an authentic 
quarter, tliat the detachment of Native Bengal Volunteers, now 
doing duty in Ceylon,^ has been required and compelled^ to attend 
the performance of divine service with the European troops 
at Columbo. It is impossible for me to express the surprise and 
regret which this intelligence has excited in my mind. It has 
always been one of the principal objects of my government to re- 
frain from every kind of interference with the religious customs 
and prejudices of our Native subjects, particularly of our Sepoys, 
who are extremely jealous of their religious rights, and who have 
constantly experienced the most marked protection in the exercise 
of their r('ligious ceremonies from the British Government in every 
quartiT in India. Any deviation from the attention which is due 
to the religious prejudices of the Native troops of India, is not only 
calculated to produce the most serious evils in all our military 
establishments, but to excite apprehensions in the minds of our 
Native troops, which may be attended with the most fatal conse- 
quences with regard to their attachment and fidelity. The interests 
of your Government must also sutler from imposing on the Native 
troops belonging to the different presidencies in India, now serving 
in Ceylon, the performance of duties which are not only contrary 
to their habits and prejudices, but which, according to their 
opinion, entails certain disgrace and infamy. If, however, it 
should be the determination of the officer commanding the forces 
at the Island of Ceylon, to require the attendance of the Native 
troops of India at the performance of divine service, I must 
rccal every N.ative of the Continent of India belonging to any of 
the Company’s establishments, and now serving in Ceylon ; and it 
is accordingly my desire that they should all be embarked as soon 
as possible after the receipt of this letter, and sent to their respec- 
tive Presidencies on the Continent of India, unless you arc prepared 
to afford to mo the moat satisfactory assurances that the Native 
troops of every description from India, now serving at Ceylon, 
shall receive the most ample protection in the exercise of the 
duties of their religion, and shall experience the same attention 
to their religious prejudices, and to all their customs and habits, 
which is manifested towards them on every occasion by the Go- 
vernment of India,” etc. The Native and European troops agree 
well together. • 

* Despatches, vol. iv., p. 52, dated 6th April, 1804. 

* The Rebellion in 1803 had occurred; and some European troops htfil been 
massacred in Kandy. 

•* My Holies . 
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In the year 1815-16, during the Nepal War, the 37th Bengal 
Native Infantry (then 2nd battalion 18th Native Infantry), were 
brigaded with Her Majesty’s 66th Foot, and the gre:it(‘'^l goixl 
feeling existed between tlie two corps. If any Kuropean soKIkt 
got drunk, and was absent from his camp, some Sepoys were sure 
to take him safely to his lines. The tec'ling which e.Mstid het\\et‘ri 
the Fengal 35th Native Infantry and Her Majesty’s i:3th l.ight 
Infantry, during their stay at Jullalabad, where they made so cele- 
brated a defence at that place in 1811-42, after *S’/r liohcrt Sale's 
retreat from Cabool in October of tbe former year, is widl known. 
The Native corps, on their return to India, ga\e a dinner to Her 
Majesty’s Light Infantry 

The Bepoys arc very tenacious in regard to their pay and allow- 
ances. The indecision as to the grant of the extra ball a for 
serving in Sindh, and on other occasions, caused a strong feeling ot 
discontent. When the troops marched towards Cabool, to 
enter a foreign and distant country, it should ha\e be('n clearly 
notified to the men, at a general para<l(‘, sonietiiiK* before they 
marched, that they would obtain the same ])eeuiiiarv advantages 
granted to the Sepoys in the Hurmeso War in 182 1-26.' 

The system in the corps of Irregular Cavalry, ol holding 
“ DurlarSf' at which the Native officers an^ assembh'd in the pre- 
sence of the Commanding-Officer, sc'cond in command, and the 
Adjutant, has been found to work well. It is to be regretted, 
that in our regular Native Infantry, there arc; not periodical 
levees of tbe Native officers. Tin; Sepoys woubl be pleased to 
see that the Native officers were noticed in the manner suggested. 

In conclusion, let me observe, that the mutinies in the Navy in 
1797 , arose from the now well-known cause, that the men only 
received eleven- sixteenths of tlnur provisi(»ns, etc., and that the 
sailors were not paid till they returned to port; and could not 
leave “ticket-money” for their families! “ Do unto others as 
you would wish them to do unto you.” 

1 In the time of Lawrence, at Madras, or about 100 years ago ' there was 
a want of provisions in camp. The Sepoys boiled the rice, and gave it to the 
Europeans to cat, saying, “ Vou require more food than tie do , nc will take the 
rice water {Coryie) Sepoys will do anything if well treated ! ! ! 

* On foreign service, it is usual to allow of family ticket money, hy which 
the Sepoys can leave so much of their pay to their families. Now, in going 
to Cabool, the men left India in ignorance as to what provision they could 
make for them ! ! ! 



(JHAPTEK XXII. 

OPIUM MONOPOLY. 


Xo opium was manufactured by the East India Company till the 
year 1765, except small quantities sent to Bencoolen.' In 1718," 
at the suggestion of Colonol Henry iratson, the Chief Engineer 
in Pengal, the (iovernment resolved to ship H90 chests of Opium 
to the Eastward and Cliina, invoiced at a price ecpial to 490 
rupees per chest. “ The object was to raise a supply for the 
Cliina Investment for the ensuing season, instead of by specie^ as 
the exporC to Port St. George had been very great. Country 
vessels and the Portuguese had for a long course of years carried 
large (quantities to China, sometimes landed at Macao , and some- 
times at Whampo. The custom house (Chinese) officers allowed 
it to be landed at ten dollars^ a chest.” The Colonel was allowed 
to ship 250 chests on his own account. The chest of opium was 
formerly two maunds in weight (or 161 lbs.); it was next about 
140 lbs., and by dryago equal to the Chinese Pcoul of 133 lbs.'’ 

Of late years the Board of Salt, Opium, etc., considi'red the 
opium to be classed in value thus : A (Xo. 1) Bengal — B (No. 2) 
Malwa — C (No. 3) Turkey. “The landholder has, under the 
existing regulations, realized the profit which, if the land-rent 
had not been settled iu perpetuity, would have gone to the 
Govcniment.” 

The following table was obtained by the author from the 
Opium Board Offic('. 

* Ninth Report, 1783, November 30 and 31. 

2 Book of East Indian affairs, 1832. Appendix, No. 76. 

3 Of Rupees. 

■* At 48. 6(1. would be £2 5.s. It is said to be intoDded by the Emperor 
to admit it at a duty of 40 tacl—wliich at Gs. 8d. w'ould be £13 6s. 8d. the 
chest, and will much increase his revenue — or (13^ X 60,000 chest^ be 
£800,000. 

5 Vol. 1830, p. 13. 
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Years. 

Chests sold. 

I’roeceds iSieea Rupees 

Aver^. 

1828 

6,350 

1,07,05,240 

1,685 

1829 

7,709 

92,54,030 

1,200 

1830 

8,878 

1,10,02,185 

1,239 

1831 

7,548 

1,25,07,909 

1 ,65() 

1832 

7,9.39 

1,17,68,699 

1,482 

1833 

10,638 

1,24, .50,30.3 

1,170 

1834 

12,52.3 

1,09,12,213 

871 

1835 

13,027 

1, .36,05,588* 

1,041 

1836 

15,944 

1,92,11,835 

1,277 

1837 

18,104 

2,27,88,638^ 

1,258 

1838 

19,563 

1,42,98,118 

747 

1839 

18,56.3 

99,56,529 

5.36 

1840 

17,8.58 

97,14,611 

513 

1841 

18,827 

1,3.3,18,519 

707 

1842 

18,362 

1,49, 06, .576 

811 


In tho year 1837, 'a doductioii of 30, 01, .'521, Coinpaiiy’s Jtu- 
pees was iiiado on a ro])rosc)ilatioii lo (joveriiiiieiit by tlie iner- 
cliants, that expecting the sale in (’liiiia would be legalized, 
there had been over-speculations; that they would be ruined il 
full payment on the sales was insisted upon; and that it not 
made the succeeding sales would hi; less. The falling oil in the 
years 1839 and 1840 was owing to the war, and 20,000 chests 
were, in the year 1839, given up to the Chinese, and tvero 
destroyed by them. Tlie war being over, with jicace, prices 
rose. 


1842-43 

Chests. 

18,778 

2,4.5,28,607 

1843-44 

21,892 

2,87,94,699 

1844-45 

22,517 

2,74,93,313 

184.5-46 

21,649 

2,74,68,190 

1846-47 

30,493 

•^67,44,6;i6 

1847-48 

.36,459 

•2.67, 44, 6:16 

1848-49 

41,051 


1849-50 

35,083^ 


16th December, 1850 to 
5th May, 1851 

17,130 



The sales have of late produced about 1,000 rupees a chest in 
Calcutta, upon an average. In 1819-20, the Behur opium pro- 

' .Company’s Rupees in this year coined. 

- Reduced to Company’s Rupees. 

’ Montldy sale began in 1819. 
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duced Sicca rupees 2435 and 2463.' In 1820-21, the 
Behar j|old for Sicca rupees 4,303 and 4,276 (the Benares 
the lowest) per chest. But the total amount of the revenue was 
less, and, of course, the quantity ; and, as remarked by the Board, 

when the market retunicd to its natural state, Behar sold for 
1960, and Benares for 1860 rupees; and produced more revenue.” 

Mr. Holt Mackenzie said,^ From such accounts as wo have 
been able to get from China^ I am led to believe that the taste 
for opium has very much increased, and especially as the price 
Jm fallen." “ And it has been said, that the use of opium having 
extended to the palace, there has been some relaxation in the law 
in practice, if not avowedly !” 

Since the opening of the five ports there has been greater 
facility for selling opium. Mr. Holt Mackenzie said,^ “All that 
we can look to is, the difference between the cost at which 
opium can be furnished to China from Calcutta, and that at which 
it can be procured from oth(3r quarters; with some allowance 
possibly for quality.” 

1852 (r2th January to 12th December) there were 35,651 
chests advertised to be sold. 

The cost of making opium has increased. The cost* of making 
opium in Patna is paid by the Government to the cultivator for 
growing the poppies, and having the opium of the finest quality, 
at 4 rupees to 4 rupees 8 anas, and 5 rupees per Seer,® which 
makes it 400 to 450 and 500 rupees per chest of 100 Seers, or 2 
maunds and 20 Seers, and no higher price has ever been given by 
Government. The general rate is 4 rupees per Seer of opium.® 
But an excess to it is paid only when there may bo losses to the 
cultivators. The sales are conducted by Messrs. Lyall and Co., 
Calcutta, at the Exchange. Some extravagant prices have been 
given at the sales in Calcutta. In 1847, a Marwar merchant bid 
up to 100,000 rupees (£10,000), to drive another party out of the 
market. The chest is put up at an upset price of, say 400 
rupees, or the cost price. 

As to the consumption by Natives of India, it is stated that, 
“Few Natives of India consume two chuttacks of opium monthly.’ 
In manufacturing it into goUes (balls), they mix it with some 
fresh smelling leaves, and smoke it with the hookah, but not as 

^ Board’s Report. 

2 Book 1832, p. 33, my Italia. Now Eight Hon. H. Mackenzie. 

8 Book 1832, Appendix, p. 100. 

* M. S. from Calcutta. By advances made by the opium agents. The 
juice of the poppy is collected, and is a process of several days. 

5 Formerly a chest cost 120 rupees, a maund of 40 Seers. The above 
would be £40, £45, and £60 per chest, at the exchange of two shillings. 

• Thus a chest of opium at 400 rupees cost, will sell in Calcutta at about 
1000 rupees; but a chest has sold for 240 rupees oilly. 

’ Leas tW two ounces. ( A native statement.) 
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they smoke tobacco. Many consume one chuttack a month with- 
out making It into balls, but by eating it; these people are con- 
sidered first-rate consumers. Those who use a sicca wfight' of 
opium, or the half sicca weight of opium, every month, keep a 
good temper, and live a long life. Those who are accustomed to 
use much opium, generally lose their wealth and health ; particu- 
larly those who use it when made into balls.* In India, perhaps 
■ one man m a hundred consumes opium. Hut in Kungpoor, in 
Bengal, a// the people, man, woman, and cliild, consume opium 
who can afford to buy it.* ^ 

Mr. Langford Keyinedi/ said, “ the ryots hold tlu'ir lands under 
the Zeemtndars, they pay him the fixed rent, and they contract with 
the agents to cultivate poppy.’' The ryots are paid hy the Seer 
for their opium.” The average produce i.s five Seers per beegah,® 
as well as I can recollect. “ Some lands yield ten or twelve Seers 
some only one Seer.” * 


As to Bengal,’^ “ The Company had an agency in the district 
of Rungpoor in Bengal. It does not now exist. The opium was 
inferior to the Malm. I think the Behar and Benares is con- 
sidered the best; but the Chinese can, I believe, tell the dif- 
ference.” Mr. Kennedy remarked that all the natives in Kungpoor 
eat opium. The K^ijpoots in Malwa, and the peojde in Kajpoo- 
tana eat a good deal of opium. “ Those to the wc'st of Bombay 
take most (generally Kajpoots), an^ very great consumers of 
opium. Anything that raised tlie price of their favourite drug 
would no doubt be unpopular among them.”* 

The Government of Bengal on the fiOth August, 1830, dettir- 
mined to relinquish the purchase of Malwa opium for re-sale.'' 
The Bombay Government (1 8th of November, 1830), issued a pro- 
clamation, and fixed for each opium passport 175 rupees, since 
raised up to 400 rupees per chest. 

The opium from Bombay, called the Malwa opium, amounts to 
about 20,000 to 25,000 a year,® and altogether from Bengal and 
Bombay there are about 60,000 che.sts sent from India to the 
Eastern Islands and to China. If idl went to China, the quantity 
sent would be about one-sixth of an ounce to each man, woman, 
and child. 


* The fortieth part of a pound, avoirdupois. 

* The reader may consult tho “ Confessions of an Opium Eater.” 

Evidence of the late Langford Kennedy. Book of East India affairs, 1832, 

p. 55. 

* Book 1832, p. 65, Question 760, 772, 776. 

® In Behar, believed to be two beegah to an English acre. 

® Book 1832, p. 185, Question 1048, Rmpoor by mistake put for Rmgpoor; 
there is also a Rungpoor in Assam. 

’ Book 1832, p. 334. letter of Mr. M. Elphinstone, 16 August, 1832. 

® t)o. Appendix 144, p. 706. 

For 1860-61, there were 25,000 chests. 
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The effect of (jjium-smoking at Singapoor and in tlie Eastern 
Islands, is not so pernicious as people generally think. Not one 
man in fifty injures his health by the pernicious habit. Let me 
introduce the reader to the London Gin Palacea. It is said that 
many professional men and public speakers use opium ; some bold 
speakers “ not having the fear of the ladies before their eyes, and 
being moved and instigated by that demon falsehood” — accuse the 
fair sex of using laudanum’ to keep up the excitement of a long ' 
evening’s dance or party. The “ Confessions of the Opium Eater” 
will not drive away the taste for the soothing opium. ^ It is the 
ahuae and not the use we should deprecate. The I'urh drink 
coffee to excess. The Chinese drink tea to excess. Among the 
English, Scotch, and Irish, the consumption of spirits is said to be 
per annum — English, I, Irish, 1 and Scotch, 2 J gallons respec- 
tively.® The Natives of China drink Shamshoo (made from rice), 
but it is a worse evil than smoking opium ; which only the rich can 
indulge in to an excess. The Shamshoo at CImsan in 1 840, killed 
many of our troops ! 

We find in the year 1849-50^ that the net revenue on opium 
was £3,358,684.'' Let us look at the revenues of the United 
Kingdom. The revenue from wine and spirits is about £8,500,000. * 

The revenue from Tobacco, (a pernicious drug)® is about 
£4,450,000 (in 1852), so that we have £13,000,000, or about 25 
per cent, of the whole revenue on pernicious articles of consump- 
tion ! We do not tax the people of India for our opium, as we do 
the people of Great Britain for the use of spirits. 

Mr. Langton said,’ ‘‘substitutes for the revenue from opium 
may, no doubt, be found ; and generally for every measure that 
tends to the amelioration of the situation of the natives.” Mr. 
Langton docs not know the history of the house tax at Bevm'es 
(1809), nor of the proposed tax mBerellee in 1816, for a police 
tax. 

The Government made an agreement as to the manufacture of 
opium in Malwa, to preserve our monopoly. If the East India 
Company gave up the monopoly, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent the chiefs in Malwa making opium for themselves. Our 
negotiations were to secure a monopoly. You could no more pre- 
vent their exporting opium than you could hinder them from ox- 

1 An action would He for defamation in any court the ladies may appoint. 

2 Hooqubardars put dnigs into their master’s Hooqqu, if he behaves ill to 
them. 

3 Article on the Wine Trade in 1851. 

* Campbell’s Modem India, p. 433. 

5 Gross Revenue £4,562,686. 

* Before my time, Gentlemen used to chew tobacco ; thwe is a box in a 
certain family dated 1702. 

' Rook 1832, p. 586. 
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porting rice, no famine existing in the country,' or prohibit the 
exportation of sugar, indigo, etc. Therefore, we could not 
remedy the evil, lint, again ; if we gave up the manufacture of 
opium, what is to prevent the largest importation of Turkeij op^ira. 
Turkey is pressing the drug on the China market, and it is rising 
in price; or would not America become the supplier ot the ( hina 
market. As to the morality of the (piest ion, it is ditticuU to h'vy 
a tax upon the principles of morality.* It may be well that the 
opium is costly, or it might be a greater evil. Surely, it ^\o 
drink wine and beer after our meals, the Chinese may take a little 
stimulant. A warm climate naiders a little stimulant recpiisite. 
The length of the lives of the Mohammedans and Hindoos di-pends 
greatly upon the difference in the mode ot li\ing. i he animal 
food eaten by the former causes him to have more pli}sieal 
strength, and ho lives eight or ten per cent. longer than the 


^ A^to the abuse of the use of spirits, I may recommmid a French 
rule for our army andiYavy.=' ‘‘The IVfect of the Duubs has 
followed the example of the Prefect of the Pa.s de ( .’jlais, and 
decided that any retail sclh'rs of wim- or siiirits, giving liquor to 
persons already affeeted by what i\wy had taken, shall be held 
responsible for the acts of such persons.” J mean to jnoposo it 
for the guidance of our military canteens,* and no doubt boviTn- 
ment will apiily it to Gin Palaces, and to all whom it may eoncern . 
The military canteens used to allow the men to drink us many 
drams of rum as they liked, i.rovided the men did not ajymr to 
be drunk. I stated this to Sir Henry (now Lord) Hardinye, in 
India, and the Government of India have limited the ullowanee to 
two drams daily.® A Commaiidiiig.Otficer ot the 1 /th loot, nc\ei 
allowed a dram before dinner.® 

People must not run away with the idea that an increase d 
revenue would cause an increa.se of the interest .m mha 

Stock ’ The monopolies oi opium and the salt sales, etc., arc im- 
portant and vital principles in the Indian revenue, nor do I see 


1 Such as in 1770 in particular, and during the present eentuiy. 

» The French tax certain light goods in the Valam Royal in 1 ans. 

1 intoxication, as well as the la.t><*«' 

iran old MaLdvooate-Genor J for fourteen years, I know how 

drams clmanding-Offioer of a Euro^an 


long as you drmk like gentlemen . ^ 

tlJtwCtdebt" iSihoa\dber^^^^ to £2,d00,00U, sod also that 
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how any Company or bo^ could carry on the Government of India, 
if those monopoliet^were abolished there would be a deficit in 
India to an alarming amount. I shall boldly meet this question ; 
it v/9Ust be met and answered, as it will be objected to. Look 
at our City Corporation monopoly ! 

In the year 1833, Mr. WilbraJiam, on bringing up the Report of 
the Committee, (Charter Act) moved a clause prohibiting the ex- 
tensive manufacture and sale of salt by the Government of India, 
the object of which motion was to secure a new market for the 
salt of Cheshire.'^ Mr. Ewart seconded the motion on behalf of the 
export trade of Liverpool ; and it was supported by Mr Bucking- 
ham and Mr. Hume. The President of the Board of Control* 
made but a feeble opposition, stating ‘^that it was not the purpose 
of Her Majesty’s Government to defend the continuance of the 
tax ; but it was a question of time, and involved important con- 
siderations with respect to the revenue derived from the taxes on 
salt and opium, amonnting annually to two millions and a half. 
The authorities in India, us well as those at homo, were in favour 
of the abolition of the tax on salt, and he hoped, therefore, that 
the amendment would not be pressed. It was accordingly with- 
drawn.” Instead of £2,500,000, the net revenues on opium and 
salt are about £0,000,000,^' or near one-fourth of the net revenue 
of all India. 


SALT ANT) SALT REVENUE IN INDIA. 

The Salt Monopoly, as it used to be called, has Ust its distinctive 
character as such. For many years salt has been imported into 
India from Great Britain and other countries, it being admitted 


there should be a surplus revenue, and after paying the dividends on East 
India stock (then at 10 per cent, interest), and paying the annual sum of 
£500,000 into the Royal Exchequer^ and making good all deficiencies in any 
such previous payments, “then the surplus was to be disposed of in the fol- 
lowing manner .-One-sixth part of the said surplus to be reserved and re- 
tained by the Ea.st India Company for their own use, and applied in augmen- 
tation of the dividends on their said capital stock, and the residue to be paid 
to the Bank of England, for reduction of the National Debt.” Eventually, the 
surplus would have been paid into the Bank of England to the account of the 
Consolidated Fund, “ as the property of the Public in full right." (Act for 
continuing in the East India Company the possession of the British tenitory 
in India, etc., p. 314 of “A Collection of Statutes and Charters of the East 
India Company.”) This golden dream was. never realized; and was never 
likely to occur . but the screw was screwed tightly. 

’ The salt case I shall speak of in the next chapter. 

* Wilson's History of India, vol. 9, p. 647. 

3 Campbell’s Modern India, p. 384; on Salt, the net revenunj^as— 1849-60, 
2,703,762 rupees ; on Opium, p. 393, for 1849-50, net revelwe, 33,686,844 
rupees. Total, 60,624,360 rupees ! 
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on the payment of a certain Custom dut^ l^is a great ohjict to 
give the Natives of India so useful and necessary an article, as 
cheap as it can be sold. When many complain of Hk' amount of 
the land tax, they arc ignorant that according to tin' Hindu Law- 
giver,^ he {3Iunnoo) states, [rerse 127) — “Let tlie King oblige 
traders to pay taxes on their saleable commodities, and [nrst' IdO) 
of cattle, of gems, of gold and silve r, addc'd each y('ar to the 
capital stock, a fiftieth part may he taken by tlie King; of grain, 
one-eighth part, one-sixth or one-twelfth, according to the 
difference of the soil, and the labour necessary to cultivate it.“ 
(Verse 131.) “He may also take one-sixth part of tlu' clear 
annual increase of tre(‘s, Ih'sh meat, honey, clarilied liipiids,* 
flowers, roots and fruit.” (Vcfse 132). “Of gathered leaves, 
pot-herbs, grass, utensils made with leather or eaue, ('art hen 
pots, and all things made of stone.” 

The Mohammedan tax m salt, was for Molmmmedans two- 
and-one-half ; for Hindoos, live per cent.'’ 

Thus it appears, tliat besides the Lan(l'\'i\\^ and sail, tlie Xatives 
had taxes upon every increase of their property or wealth ! The 
most minute Chancellor of the Kxch(‘(|uer in Lngland, would 
have found it dillicult to propose a more <'oiuprehen“'iv(‘ scluano ! 
The niiidoos had also for some )ears in tlu; great Akbar’s time, a 
Capitation Tax.® Tlie ''alt tax in England was about 10 rupi'i'S 
a maund (20s.), in 1805. ft eea'^ed to he levied after the fith 
January, 1832. Mr. ('rawjmV calls it 1,000 ])(T cent, wlicu at 
15s. a bushel. He says that in some parts of India in 1823, salt 
rose to 12 rupees (2Is.) a maund (82 lbs.) Mr. CauiphelP gives 
the salt net revenue for the year 1849-50 at £2,703,752, or more 
than the opium and salt revenue in 1833. 

Mr. Crawfurd gives the net revenue paid by each person as 
follows : — 


Per Ifcad. 

1 793-4 8,000 pence. 

1803-4 10,510 „ 

1813-14 9,229 „ 

1823-24 8,730 „ 

1833-34 5,929 „ 


The consumption is said to be 12 lbs. per head in each year. 
Besides the salt made by the East India Company is now im- 


» Munnoo, chap. 7, Works of Wr W. Jones, 1799, vol. lu. pp 258, 259. 

2 Ghee, or mclleJ butter, made fiom buffalo’s milk. 

3 Book East India Affairs, vol. 183G, (Produce) p. 190. 

* And tax on Grain. „ . . • aj i 

* Akbcr, i|||d62, abolished the Jezia, or Capitation tax on mtiUoli. 
Elphinstone’^story of India (1841) vol. ii, p. 326. 

« Book (Produce) 1839, No. 80, p. 196. 

^ Modern India, p. 433. 
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ported from England, Hadras, and Bombay. B^k salt comes 
from the Punjab,^ and other salt comes from the Samhre Lah ; 
the latter belongs to the Ilnjahs of Jijpoor and Jodhpoor. The 
salt from places not in the regulation districts of Bengal, is now 
admitted to be sold on paying a certain duty. Salt can be made 
in any quantity on the coasts of Coromandel, Malabar, and of 
Ceylon, at a reasonable cost. 

The Natives of India do not like the Europe salt so well as that 
made by the Company, or Indian salt. The former is used by 
them ; but it is so mixed up with the Indian salt, and adulterated, 
that the CJmhire people would not fancy or recognize their oton 
manufactured article. It is the Salt of Commerce, but it is cooked 
for the Indian market in India. Adulteration is the order of the 
day — the rule, and not the exception ! I find that Natives of 
rank and those who can afford to do so, re-cook the salt, and by 
a certain boiling process, purifif the salt for domestic use. The 
impurities of salt have been stated “ as follow : — 

Impurities Pure Muriate 
of Soda. 

Lymington (cat.) 12 988 

Do. (com.) 63 937 

Scotch (com.) 64 J 9351 

Siam supplies Sincapore with good salt.*’ 

In 1850-51 there were 33,282* tons of salt sent from Great 
Britain. There were also 19,433 tons sent from Madras and 
Bombay. It costs as much to send from these places as to ship 
from England ; because the Liverpool ships can send it in ballast, 
while the Indian coasting vessels have often no return cargoes. 

The importation of salt from England for consumption in the 
Upper Provinces of Bengal cannot be available, till a railway shall 
be completed. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company ^ 
gives pence per ton per mile. This is nearly one halfpenny 
(II n) for 400 miles. The cost of the salt is abouf^ one penny a 
pound (a 3)- I estimate that the 33,282 tons of salt sent to India 
from England, would employ about 60 ships. This, of course, 
throws some of the Indian coasting vessels out of employ. 

** Salt is made in Bengal on advances to the Molmgees^ in the 


' From which Runjeet Sing raised a considerable revenue. 

* Mr. Worthington deputed from Cheshir^Vol. 1839, Produce (Salt) 12th 
May, 1836, pp. 3, 4, 6 {Ext) 

3 The Indian salt is not so good as English or Europe salt for curing meat ! 
33,280 tons X 2,240 lbs. = 74,551,680 -r 12 lbs. = 6,2^640 peraon’s 


consumption. 

^ Report 22, Feb. 1847. 
** Manufacturers of salt. 


See Bombay Railways Report, p. 


1 * 
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presence of the agent.” ^ The nearer th#^ea the less the cost in 
making salt. “ It is not refined, it only undergoes one boiling.” 
Mr. Ramsay thought the Indian salt better than that used in 
England. It is not so bitter as the English salt. He said “ Suit 
was adulterated after leaving the Company’s Godowns.”' But is 
not the salt from England also adulterated? Assuredly. He 
said a “ remuneration is paid to the Zemindar by the salt agent; 
but that is a remuneration for the right their ancestors held, and 
that the Natives who manufacture the salt pay a revi'iiue for the 
lands occupied by them for the manulacture.” The first purchasers 
“ purchase what is called the Tunkas,^ and those Tunicas are sol#to 
merchants in the interior, who receive the salt at the agency 
warehouses, and carry the salt into the different districts.” It is 
said that one salt agency in Bengal has been abolished. Any 
ceasing to make Company’s salt must throw many Molungecs out 
of employ.* 


DEPOTS IN TUE INTKUIOR. 

DeT)6ts in the interior of the country are much wanf ed. There 
is no full control over the retail-dealers. “ In retail, tlie salt R(dls 
within 20 miles to all sides from Calcutta, at 4 rui)ee3 1 ana.s to 
4 rupees 12 anas per buzar maund,® and beyond the 20 miles it 
sells at from 4 rupees 12 anas to 5 rupees 4 anas of the same 
salt ” The superintendants of the Company s salt (lolahs ore 
authorized to sell salt within their tlislrids in lots of from 5 
maunds to 100 maunds, at a time’ to each individual, ior the uso 
of the adjacent villagers of the salt Colahs, at the same rate as 
the Salt Board sells it at Calcutta, where it is not sold under lots 

of 50 maunds. , , i u 

Mr. Peamck> said— “I am aware that tho Bengal salt is not 
fit for curing provisions. Tho Bengal salt is ho,kd salt, not hay 
salt The largo grained lay salt is better for curing than the 
large grained salt of Cheshire, and foreign salt is better than the 
cLhle for curing".” The Board of Salt and Opiinn, etc., stated 

. Evidence of Hon. Andrew Ea|n,.Y, B.C^S fo.merljr Salt Agent at the 
24 Pergunnahs (Calcutta), and at furalook, 1S18. 

a Warehouaca This matter remiirca much inquiry. 

3 Tmka is an order for the delivery of the salt. 

* ThP oldsvstcm of only allowing large quantities of salt to bo sold, 

abolished. „ i i* \ 

* A “Native account” (as to Company s salt.) 

*^'^^Some^think Marseilles salt best for curing meat. 
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in 1835' — “It is well known that, from prejudice or custom, or 
taste or superstition, or a combination of the whole, a very great 
proportion of the people of Bengal prefer our Pungah salt On 
the other hand, and probably from the same mixed motives, a 
considerable amount of the population prefer the imported Kur~ 
kutch^. It is, indeed, the cheaper article, and this may also be 
considered as the cause of the preference adverted to.” 

Salt imported in Calcutta, including imported salt* : — 


1835-36 43,03,541 maunds* 

1815-46 60,86,898 „ 

SALT ISirORTED. 

1835-36 4,32,500 maunds. 

1845-46 18,13,966 „ 


SALT tMFORTED.® 



Britihli. 

Foreign. 

1846-47... 

. 39,56,198 
. 48,97,334 

37,923 

1847-48... 

3,05,495 

1848-49... 

. 38,15,974 

2,90,873 

1849-50... 

. 38,67,333 

9,78,701 

1850-51... 

. 48,79,781 

10,78,231 

May 1851 to Sept. 51 . , . 

21,39,373 

4,42,677 

Salt imported into Calcutta from Great Britain, Madras, and 

Bombay'' : — 

Great Britain. 

Madras. Bombay. 

1846-47 mds 

..3,35,156 

..7,07,095 

87,326 5,11,254 

1847-48 „ 

17,122 3,68,002 

1848-49 „ 

..4,44,068 

1,62,934 3,38,303 

1849-50 „ 

..6,05,958 

2,38,588 5,11,153 

1850-51® „ 

..9,09,178 

85,576 4,48,844 

To Sept. 1851, 5 months „ 

..4,42,431 

40,308 1,09,730 


Thus it appears that a considerable quantity of salt has been 
sent to Calcutta from Great Britain. 

In the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Com- 


> 5th March, par. 9, Book (Produce), 1839, p. 135, Appendix to Report. 
Manufactured from brine, containing a proportion of the waters of their 
most venerated rivers, having no impuritie^ leather, or tar and grease of 
ships. * 

3 Khar is the brine. It comes from Madras or Bombay. 

* Return to Order of House of Commons, 29th June, 1847. 

6 Of82lbs. 

® Wilkinson’s Imports and Exports of Calcutta. 

’ Parliamentary Papers. 

33,282 tons. 
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raons, the Chairman (Mr. Wdhraham) stated* ; — “ Aware, how- 
ever, that the safety of such a change must, in a great degree, 
depend upon local circumstances, of which they may not bo in 
full possession, and unwilling, in the exuding state of the finances 
of India, to recommend positively any measure whicli might 
possibly endanger any portion of the revenue, in delercm e also to 
the high Indian authorities, who di'^pute the practicability of a 
system of excise in that country, your Committee are not pre- 
pared to go farther at present on tliat point, than to call upon tlm 
Government to give to it the most serious and early attention.” 

The recommendations of the abovi; Committee as to the lots for 
the sale of salt in not less than 100 inaunds has been com})lied 
with, and even sold in much less quantities, ;is has been shown. 
The system of periodical sales has been abolished. That, of 
course, led to spciculations among tlu' sub- monopolists, who, being 
rich, made the poor pay high prices. As to tin’ duty, tlu' Com- 
mittee rccomnnmded — “That the duty to lx* impo.scd shall be 
fixed at the lowest rate consistent with the mahitcnance of the reve- 
nue, and not exceeding the average rate of the lU't piulit of the 
Company’s monopoly for the last ten years.”'* 

“ If these reconiirn'mlations arc fully and fairly carrietl out, 
they will, in the ojiiuion of } our Committee, reduce the monopohf 
of the Company to one soh'ly of manufacture,^ and destroy the 
sub -monopolies'' which have necessarily accompanied tlu) existing 
system. The ditficulties which have hitherto stood in the way 
of a fair competition between iNativo and imported salt being thus 
removed, they hope that a wholesome and important trade from 
Madras to Ceylon® may be encouraged; and that British com- 
merce may be no longer shut out trom the advantage of conveying 
a cheap, good, and bulky article of Hriti.sh ])roduce to a distant 
portion of tho globe.’ 

The Committee desired to serve the interests of the consumer, 
and to protect the revenue; tiny wisluxl tor ^\free vompHition,'' 


1 Book (Produce) I8d9, (Extiact) m> fdicH, LM August, 1S.3G. 

^ The reductions have been various ilhin tho last few jears, from threo 
rupees to two rupees twelve anas, and lastly to two and a half ru[)ccs (about 

5s.) per maund. r 

3 It cannot now be a monopoly, since Chedoe may send any (juantity ot 
salt to India, or Spain, or way foreign country. The Corpr. ration of London 
City has the duty on coak, a monopoly. , r i- 

* The Manchester Association object to this, as the East India (company 
are no longer merchants trading th the East Indies , . o 4 1 

6 At one time no quantity under 50,000 inaunds (or enough for 341,060 
persons for a year at r2lbs, each) was sold to tlx- luh Calcutta 
6 Ceylon complained of their salt not being taken by Bengal. I he Madras 
salt is cheapeAn that of Bengal. It is made by the (heap proiess of so/nr 
evaporation. 

' Australia must become a good eustomf-r vor}' swn 
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they have it now. Mr. Campbell^ gives the cost of Company’s 
salt at 68. 6d. the maund. Cost of Cheshire salt is put down at 
15s. the ton, or about Is. 6d. the maund. The cost of freight 
must be a principal ingredient in the cost of salt when landed. 

BOMBAY SALT TEADE. 

Mr. Ayrton^ states that the quantity of foreign matter in the 
Bombay salt varies from one-eighth to one-twentieth, while the 
price at Calcutta of Bombay salt is about fifty rupees, and of En- 
glish stove salt, 124 rupees per 100 Indian maunds.® That the 
freight usually paid for salt from Bombay to Calcutta is about 
ten rupees a ton, (or 208.) hut to this freight the charge of boat 
and coolie hire in Bombay, not less than a rupee a ton, and similar 
charges in Calcutta, have to be added. The object of the article is 
to show “ that salt can bo placed on a railway at Bombay cheaper 
than on one at Calcutta, by eleven rupees (228.) a ton. Bombay, 
Madras, and Ceylon salt, is made by solar evaporation in pans. In 
Bengal it is made by boiling, the more expensive process. 

The late Bengal monopoly of salt had to supply about 37,000,000 
of people.* In the JS^orth-West Provinces we have 23,000,000 
of people to supply, and part of tlie salt used at and below 
Benares, now comes from the Sambre Lake and Punjab Salt Range, 
upon which a duty is levied. 

We require depots at all places between Calcutta and Benares, 
and below Calcutta — indeed in places above Benares. No doubt 
the existence of a railway will be the means of conveying salt at 
a cheap rate, and there should be a severe Act to punish the 
adulteration of salt. At present, the sending down the Up country 
salt would be a cheaper plan than by sending salt \ip the Iliver 
Ganges by boats. 

If salt were cheaper it would be more used, and an inferior 
kind would be freely given by the natives to cattle, and it might 
be used as manure.® It is usual to give salt in India to the 

* Modern India, p. 381 ; soo Book (Produce), 1839, p. 7. 

* An article by Mr. Ayrton, Report, p. J 4, Great Indian Peninsular Rail- 
way Company (1847). 

3 Calcutta Exchange Price Current, 20th August, 1846. 

* Mr, Henry St. George Tucker’s statement regarding the year 1828. 

® In Scotland a patent was taken out by the father of the Earl of Dundo- 
nald for the use of sea- water as manure for land. Dr. Pobert Howard de- 
nounces the use of salt, (see 2 Esdras, chap, v., verses 8, 9, 10) as producing 
all kinds of diseases. Elisha healed the waters— “Thus saith the Lord, I 
have healed tho waters ; there shall not be from thence any more death or 
barren land." Job (chap, vi., verse 6) says— “ Can that which is unsavoury be 
eaten without salt?” Mark (chap, ix., verse 50)—“ Salt is good ; but if the 
salt have lost his saltness, wherewith will ye season it?” Some people eat 
no salt ; but most men and animals suffer if they eat no salt^ some equiva- 
lent. Ono friend of mine eats no salt, another eats mumrd only with 
phm-pudding, There is no accounting for taste ! 
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elephants, to horses, bullocks, sheep, etc. Tho gun bullocks 
have always had it. They eat the Company’s Nimuk (salt).^ I 
have often, in former days, seen the gun bullocks drawn up in 
two lines facing each other, and the salt put into the .grain in 
presence of an Artillery Officer. 

‘ Nimuk haram means ungrateful, or not worth bia salt ; or the $alt ho 
uses in hi» food, etc. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


SUGAR GROWING DISTRICTS IN INDIA, ETC. 


The great sugar growing countries of India, are ’ the central dis- 
tricts of the Valley of the Ganges; the Benares district, including 
Ghazeepoor, and the whole province of Benares. It is now ^eatly 
grown in Rohilkund; hut the province of Benares supplies the 
great quantity. It is sent up by boats to Calpec '^ to Agra and 
])clhi, and it is there disembarked and sent on camels or in carts 
far into the interior. There is no limit to the cultivation of the 
sugar cane in the province of Benares : ''it could supply the 
whole world.” Central Asia derives its sugar princip^y from 
the Valley of the Ganges. 

Madras.-^-Wt. Prideam said,®—" At Madras they have only 
recently commenced the sugar cultivation upon any extended 
scale, and it appears likely to supersede Bengal.”* Captain A. 
Cotton wrote on the 1st June, 1844, as to the eultiyation of sugar 
in Rajamundry,® " I have reason to believe that it may be con- 
sidered almost unlimited.” It is also made at Ganjam, at Aska, 
at Biralapatam, Vizagapatam, and in the Northern Circars. In 
the year 1845, there were exported from Madras only 5,731 tons 
of sugar.® . 

Bombay .— A large quantity of the sugar consumed m Bom- 


1 Vol. (1840) Produce, p. 86, Evidence of Sir C. E. Trevelyan, Asaiatant 
Secretary to the Treasury, formerly of the Bengal Company’s Seryice. 

2 The sugar made at Calpee is prized hy the Natives, as the water of the 
sacred stream of the Jumna is used in the manufacture. The Culpee su^ 
is the best sugar in India, and has been known for the last 40 years as of a 
very superior kind. The purity of the sugar is said to be owing to the water 
of the nver being so pure. It is a sacred river. The celebrated sacred city 
of Muthra, is on the bank of the Jumna. 

3 East India House, Ist Report, 1848, p. 127. 

4 Captain (now Lt.-Col.) Cotton, Chief Engineer, has been engaged the last 

four years in making a dam across the Godavery river to the extent of four 
miles and by other arrangements has prepared lands to the extent of 
320,000 acres capable of growing sugar cane. • 

* First Import, 1848, p. 127. 

6 First Report, p. 132. 
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bay is imported.' Bombay does not produce enough for its 
consumption.” It failed in Salsetto. In 1847, India is said to 
have supplied one-fourth, and since one-third of the sugar con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom;^ and could supply the whole 
amount required. Mr. Prideaux said,^ “ he believed the invari- 
able practise of those who manufactured sugar in India for the 
English market has been not to grow cane, but to purchase goor 
01 jaggery, and refine it.” Mr. Tucker said,* “ tlio Benares sugar 
undergoes some little process, not of actual refining, but still of 
separating from it the impiuities of tlio molasses ; it is a dry 
sugar packed in bags,® not in hogsheads liko the West India 
sugar.” 

Mr. Arthur Crooke said,® ** Tirhoot cannot compete with lands 
in tropical climates.” Calcutta is in lat. 22'^ 33' N. All the 
places at Madras arc within the tropics ; in Bengal they are out 
of the tropics. The Mauritius is in lat. 20*^ 10' S. Porto Itico, 
about lat. 1 9°. Cuba, about 23°. Tirboot is in lat. 23° to 27° 
N. lat. 

Mr. N. Alexander, as to the Bengal sugar, said,—-“ Bengal (os 
indeed the rest of India) as a sugar-producing country, is not 
like the West Indies, where, when the sugar is made, there is no 
local demand for it, and it must be shippcjd to England ; in Bengal 
there is not only a foreign demand, but the internal consumption 
of the country is so great,’ that the export of sugar by sea is but a 
small part of the annual production of the country, and if such 
export were to cease altogether, it would make little difference in 
the price of the article ; independent of the fact that a large trade 
in sugar has arisen between Bengal and the nations to the north 
and west, which is fast increasing, and which will give India an 
outlet for her sugar, so that India will not lose much by a cessa- 
tion of sugar shipments to Engfand.” ® 

Duties paid for the last 3 years upon sugar wliich passed 
the north and west frontiers : the duty is : — 

Upon fine sugar, 8 anas permaund’, 11 pence, or Is. 3(1. the 
cwt. Upon inferior, 3 anas, or less than hall the above. 


^ Mr. Prideaux, p. 132. 

2 Eighth llcport, 1848, p. 3, 8. 

3 First llcport, 1848, p. 127. 

* East India Director, Ist Report, 1848, p. 120. 

6 Made of Gunny from Jute or Hmp. The casks do not pack so closely. 

® First Report, 1848, p. 25. _ 

1 Above &0,000 tons some say; or 600,000 tons X 2,2-10 lbs. --- 
1,120,000,000 -r 12 = 93,333,333 persons, supposing each to consume 12 
lbs. a-year only. I believe the quantity is very much more. 

« T^ro might be a greater shipment from Madras thfin from Kcngal to 
Europe, and Bengal might send her sugar to the North-West and Central 
Asia. 

® 82 lbs. the maund, and 27J maunds to a ton 
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The duties levied in the year 


ending 30th April, 1844 6,74,954 rupees. 

Do. do. 1845 5,24,556 „ 

Do. the last year 6,58,362 „ 


A great deal of this is fine sugar; it is sugar that is to go over 
the mountains into Tartary and into Russia,'^ and the carriage 
being so great an expense, they generally take the finest qualities ; 
probably the amount may by this time have increased to 70,000 
tons exported to the north-west of India, which is quite a new 
means of export for their sugar, and which, with the internal con- 
sumption, would enable India to refuse giving us sugar for England 
below a certain price.^ 

“It goes into Tartary, and finds its way into Russia and Persia, 
and now the Punjab is settled, the merchants come down and take 
it away, to trade with it in other countries. It is a new source 
of trade to India, and we are also getting a very large export 
trade for British manufacturers^ in the same way.”^ 

Mr. Tucker said ®, the East India Company did not import 
much sugar. It was taken as dead weight.'’ It was not looked 
to as a remittance : and that sugar and saltpetre constituted the 
dead weight of our ships. 

Mr. L. Wray, a sugar planter in the West Indies ten years, 
and three years in Bengal,’ had seen the districts of Allahabad, 
Benares, Juanpoor, Azimghur, Ghazeepoor, Burdwan, Patna, and 
others. He saw very little difference in the cultivation. “Where 
the hot winds prevail,® it is necessary to irrigate to a large ex- 
tent, and the expense of that, at times, is very great, notwith- 
standing the cheapness of labour in the East Indies. The culti- 
vation of the cane in India may be considered almost entirely 
Native, because the proportion tf the European cultivation to 
Native is so utterly insignificant, that it will not bear a compa- 
rison. If we calculate the number of inhabitants of British India 
at 100,000,000,® which is very much under the number gene- 

^ We found at Cabool in 1839, fine largo loaves of sugar, said to have oome 
from Boos (Russia). Sugar would bo had cheaper from our North-Western 
Provinces. 

- IIow would this interfere with the export trade of the United Kingdom, 
in the article of sugar ? 

3 See Appendix (A). 

* The free navigation of the Indus was intended to effect this object. 

s First Report, 1848, (17 Feb.) p. 118, alluding to the time of the trade of 
the East India Company. 

® It is supposed that the merchants in England send out salt partly as 
“ dead- weight,” with a general cargo. 

First Report, 1848, p. 46. 

® Not at Burdwan (between 22° and 24° N. lat., long. 87° 67' E.) 

® Mr. Herries (President of the Board of Control) assumed 160,000,000. 
Speech, House of Commons, 19th April (Times, 20th, 1852). Mr. Campbell’s 
Modem India, p. 231, gives 101,862,916. 
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rally allowed, and if wo suppose that each individual eats only 
one pound of sugar on an average during a month, that is an 
extremely small average, for every person who has boon in India 
knows that the Natives eat a large quantity of sugar.” 

Lieut. -Colonel Sykes, in his evidence, ‘ said: — ‘4 would guard 
the Committee against a fallacy with reference to the supposi'd 
consumption of sugar in India.” The Natives may not eat much 
sugar, but they certainly eat very large quantities of sweetmeats, 
goor, etc., mixed with flour. 

“It is undersbod,” says a Native account, “ that half a seer of 
sugar or goor is used monthly by each individual, say man, 
woman, or child, of both classes, rich and poor. Many p('o])le 
cat sugar cane in India. The sugar used by the Natives here, is 
not of the finest kind, but of the coarse kind and the cheapest. 
There are several kinds of sweetmeats called meethaces, which are 
generally prepared with meal flour, tine flour, rice Hour, and tlie 
Hour of several kinds of grain. In boiling the Hour, ('b*., with 
ghee and sugar for the Hnest kind of meethaeos, and in boiling 
with common ghee and khar,' for the common kind of mcctlnux'S, 
and some meethaces are prepared with Hour, curd, or cream, 
and ghee.” 

“ The following names arc for the mcethaees of their kind — 
meethace, guzza, zelapco,^ muttecchoor, nalmohun, clianna hurra, 
pantooah, russogollah, parrakce, buddeah, channa bhuzza, sur- 
bliuzzah and khozzuli Sundays is a kind of sweetmeat made 
with sugar and curd for the best kind, and those are made witli 
khar for the common kind. Khoychoor is a kind of sweetmeat 
made with khar and dry cocoa-nuts’ kernel for the common kind, 
and with sugar and drj'^ cocoa-nuts for the finest kind. Ihir})hce 
and golapee pemih, arc prepared with thick milk, sugar (not with 
much sugar), and rose water; they sell at two seers, and some- 
times one and a-half seer, (or four pounds or three pounds) per 
rupee ; these are the finest kinds of sweetmeats.” 

Many of the Natives eat sugar cane, and many animals eat 
sugar cane, as elephants, horses, etc. The sweetmeats containing 
one pound of sugar would, mixed with flour, etc., weigh twice 
or thrice as much as the sugar. 

Beet Root S'ogar} — It appears that France consumes 120,000 
tons of sugar, etc., ; 60,000 tons of beet-root, 50,000 colonial and 
10,000 foreign. From the Ist of January, 1852, beet-root sugar 

‘ First Report, 1848, p. 78, Answer to Question 631. 

* “ By boiling the sugar-cane juice they make goor, from goor they make 
khar, from khar they make sugar, from sugar they make sugar-candy, from 
sugar-candy they make woollan.” 

^ Or Jelapeo, carried about at night with a light in the basket in tlie 
streets. 

* The Daily News, 19th January, 1852. 
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was to pay a heavier duty than colonial. The following arc the 
proportions ot sugar and beet-root sugar used : — 
lieet-root sugar in the Zollverein, Hanover, Hanse Towns. 


1848 . 

Cano Sugar. 

Beet- root Sugar. 

Total. 

. . ,60,500 tons 

26,000 

86,500 

1849 . 

...54,000 „ 

34,000 

88,000 

1850 . 

...45,000 „ 

43,000 

88,000 

1851 . 

...45,000 „ 

43,000 

88,000 


Kussia 85,000 of which 35,000 tons are beet-root. 

Orders at the Havannah constantly decreasing, and the prices 
getting lower. In 1848 Austria consumed 40,000 tons (8,000 
beet-root— last year she produced 15,000 tons). The Brazilian 
and Cuban sugars will encumber the English market, indepen- 
dently of the refined sugar of Java, which Holland sends to 
(jrcat Britain. 


Consumed by 
1850 Franco . , . . 

Belgium .. 
1848 Austria 
Kussia . . . . 

Tons . . . 


Cane Sugar. 

Bcot-root. 

. . 120,000 tons of 

which 60,000 tons 

. . 14,000 „ 

7,000 „ 

. . 40,000 „ 

8,000 „ 

. . 85,000 „ 

35,000 „ 

. 259,000 

110,000 


The Savans of France (under the continental system and 
decrees of Milan and Berlin), recommended beet-root sugar to put 
down Colonial sugar, and required the co-operation of chemical 
science and agricultural improvement. 

The Irish Beet Koot Sugar Company obtained a Charter on 
the 8th of March, 1852. “The object is to manufacture, at 
Mount Mcllick and at Honoughmorc, in Queen’s County, sugar 
from the White Silesian beet-root. Suitable premises at both 
places have been secured at small rents.” etc. “ In France, and 
Belgium especially, where the manufacture is carried on upon an 
extensive and rapidly-increasing scale, it appears that considerable 
profits arc realized.” What effect wiU this have on the English 
market, if Ireland makes her own sugar? 

“ The value of sugar depends upon the amount of saccharine 
matter contained in the cwt.^ 112lbs. of Cuba yielded 1021b8. 
of white saccharine matter, while of Demera/ra there were only 
84lb8. The great bulk of colonial sugar yields, on an average, 
70 per cent, of pure product, while the greater part of the foreign 
sugar, from its having undergone a double process of manufac- 
ture, yields from 80 to 100 per cent., making the average of 90 


‘ Book (Produce) 1848 ; Answer to Question 3994. 
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per cent. ; showing a difference of 281 per cent, against tlie Ihi- 
tisli planter between the ostensible an«l the real prol('« tion.” 

Mr. R. M. Martin^ declared the quantity of sugar prtxlucc'd in 
India on one acre to bo from twelve to fifteen ewt. In the 
Mauritius eighteen to twenty cwt. In Jamaica tliirty, Ibrl), 
fifty, or sixty cwt., accoi-ding to the soil. In Ihmierara it varies 
per acre from two to three, four, and sometimes five hogsheads 
per acre, each hogshead containing sixteen cwt. 

Java ? — The production of 60,000 tons of sugar employs 1 ,'){),00() 
persons, heads of families (equal to 750,000 persons). Tlie popu- 
lation, in 1845, was 10,000,000 of people. “ Reci root sugar^ is 
very weak sugar, and sells lower than Martinique (»r (hiadalonpe. 
It is generally used in Germany and iSdicia.” I'here an' thna? 
qualities of cane* in Tirhoot. China (probably from China). The 
best the Ragga^ upon the Gunduck. The Negouree cane is infi'rior, 
not thicker than the little hnger. The Oialieite cane did not suc- 
ceed the first year. Koontm are the second year’s growth. Th(! 
white AnU like the Otaheite cane* better than the native canes. 
The Natives plant the canes touching, to prevcait white jints 
destroying the canes. The Otaheite cane in Tirhoot does not 
yield ten maunds on an average. Two tons have been obtained 
from one acre.® Mr. Wray said’ the cane near Calcutta is much 
better than in the upper provinces.” The cultivation of an acre 
yielded from eight to thirty maunds of Goor ^ — one pukka'” be('gah 
is equal to two-thirds of an English acre. Tin; rent of land is 
four rupees (88.) per annum, per bcegah ; has bc(;n known b Ik; 
five to ten rupees ; ten maunds of Goor arc about the av(‘rago 
yield per acre." The white ants, jackals,’^ wild pigs, in other 
districts wild elephants, and also the hot winds, affect the sugar 
cane. Then the high rate of boat-hire to Calcutta are serious 
drawbacks. The great quantity of succulent and rich matter in 
it causes the white ants to attack the Otaheite cane. Sometimes 
the Native cane is burnt up by the hot winds?^ As to labourers, 

‘ Book (Produce) 1840, p. 223. 

* Eighth Report, No. 1, 1848, p. 165. 

^ Eighth Report, No. 1, 1848, p. 133, Question, 5,521. 

* First Report, 1848, p. 13. 

* First Report, 1848, p. 24, as thick as a man’s wrist. 

® A beerah in Tirhoot is about two-thirds of an acre. 

’ First Report, 1848, p. 48, 

” The nearer the sea, one gentleman from Tirhoot tells me, the better fot 
growing sugar. 

^ Raw sugar. 

Full sized. 

" In Tirhoot. 

'* The tiger’s or lion’s provider. 

* ‘ In March, 1819, the cold (both heat and cold produce the same cffcft) 
killed the sugar cane near Oodeepoor ; the cane became quite black at the 
top, as if burnt by fire. Oodepoor is in latitude 25® 28' N. Ix>rigitude 
74® 5' E. 
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Mr. Wra/y said/ I am convinced that no negro in the world can 
work with a Chinanuiny The Chinaman at Canton will carry as 
heavy weights, or loads, as any man in the United Kingdom.^ 
This seemed to he used as an argument against the Indian Coolies. 

Date Sugar.— A great deal of sugar ii made from the date tree. 
Mr, J. U. Mlis said that at Madras the sugar was made from Palmyra 
Jagry.^ They make sugar from the cane in the Vigagapatam 
district* by the European process. Sugar plantations are in 
progress of being made on the banks of the Godaveri.” It is 300 
or 400 miles from Madras. Its source is in the western Ghauts, 
about seventy miles to the north-east of Bombay. “After its 
separation near Ilajamundry, it forms the island of Hagur, which 
comprehends about 500 square miles, and is, on account of its 
fertility, of great value in proportion to its extent.”* It is to 
preserve this land that Lieut. -Colonel Cotton, Chief Engineer, 
Madras, has been engaged in making a dam. These 500 square 
miles give 500 X 640 = 320,000 acres. If we suppose 250,000 
acres to be cultivated, then at two-thirds of a ton per acre we shall 
have 166,666 tons of sugar, or nearly half the consumption of the 
United Kingdom,® so that, including the other districts noted, 
and the Madras Presidency, may produce 200,000 tons. Bombay 
only supplies its own demand; Bengal exports about 70,000 tons, 
and can export much more; the Mauritius exports about 60,000 

Mr. Enekissih in the House of Commons, 2nd of May, 1822, 
said’ that the greatest export of sugar from India was in the year 
1 795 ! Wliat a change since. 

To Great Britain 11,000 tons. 

To other parts 4,000 do. 


Total.... 15,000 

The quantity of sugar produced in India for its own consumption, 
taking the population at 150,000,000 of people, at 12 lbs. per 
head, per annum, will be 803,571 tons,® which is more than 


^ First Report, 1848, p. 66. - , . ■ r i j 

« The South Americans aro powerful porters, or earners of loads, ihe 
Cornish Miners who went to South America could not lift the same loads. 

3 Seventh Report, 1848, p. 27. A species of date tree. 

♦ As remarked by a gentleman long employed in Tirhoot, bemg near the 
sea is a great advantage for the cultivation of the cane. Hence Rajamundry 
is 40 miles from the sea, and Vigagapatam and Ganjara are on the sea coa.st ; 
and produce good sugar. 

5 Rennel, etc., Hamilton’s Gazetteer. 

6 Now about 350,000 tons annually. 

’ Book (Produce) 1840, Appendix; No. 30, p. 692 sugw. 

s 160.000,000 X 12 = 1,800,000,000 Ibe. — 2240 = 803,o71 tons. 
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double the quantity consumed in the United Kingdom ; and more 
than is consumed in all Europe. I lind that the consumption of 
sugar in the United Kingdom, at 350,000 tons, gives ‘20J lbs. 
per head ; but if we reduce the above largo amount to 1 8 lbs. per 
head, we arrive at the* conclusion that the Englisli, Irish, and 
Scotch consume 50 per cent, more than the Xativcs of India. 

The duty on sugar affects (he amount of the export of sugar 
from India. 


Duty at 32 shillings* 

1833-31 

tons 10,037 

do. 24 do. 

1831-35 

„ 13,333 


1835-36 

„ 10,864 


1836-37 

„ 22,404 

With a less duty wc have : — 

1837-38 

„ 29,705 

Else where. 

1810-41 

(16,030' 

2,669 • 

1811-12 

55,823 

2,675 

1812-43 

60,505 

1,206 

1843-41 

50,095 

231 

1844-45 

58,385 

812 

1845-4(1 

67, 010 

252 

1846-47' 

82,021 

1,145 

1847-48 

61,978 


1848-40 

60,751 


1849-50 

62,610 


1850-51 

60,184 



The lowering of the duty caused more sugar to bo sent to Eng- 
land and less to “ Elsewhere but the hgh freujhU (at one tune 
£10 per ton), and the high prices of sugar in Calcutta, produced 
mmj failures} These melancholy facts are to be read with great 
interest in the work entitled, “The Commercial Crms u\ 1817 
and 1848.” Ereighta began to fall to £4, which is about the pre- 
sent rate from Jiengal, and is considered a remunerating, or 
rather paying rate, but often it falls below the last named 

Another element in the “ Sugar Trade is the selling price of 
the London Price Current. ^ 

In the year 1774 the selling price was 36 b. 4d. Cwt. 

1778 do. 51 3 

1782 do. 06 4 

1788 do. 17 6 


1 Book (Produce) 1840. Appendix, No. 14, p. 5^- golden 

2 First Report, 1848, p. 35. Freights wore aboutildpor ton g 

days for shipping. , i 

3 Wilkinson’s Imports and Exports from Cal<;utta. 

* The duty was lowered in July, 1852; and 18 no . 

5 Book 1832, Sugar Report, 29th February, 1792, p -S u iwn^i 
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1838 Average. 62 to 70s. 

. 1840 (January to April) 67| to 728. 

The cost of sugar was formerly low.* Mr. Sweedland wrote, 
“ the cost of a maund of sugar was Sicca rupees 3 7 lOj (about 
7s.), inclusive of commission and export warehouse charges.” 
Mr. B. miP said that the Oanjam and Cuddapali sugar could not 
compete with that of the West Indies. The machinery was too 
expensive. 

British Guiana^ could produce 400,000 tons of sugar. The 
French colonies,* Martinique, Guadaloupe, and Bourbon, produce 
but 90,000 tons of sugar. Cuba and Porto lUco,^ according to the 
Mcommut^ are put down at 305,000 tons for the year 1848; 
wliilc in 1842 and 1843, the utmost amount was from 150,000 
to 160,000 tons. 8\r 0. Larpmt said, ‘‘imputable to your having 
given a stimulus to the production of sugar in Chiba and Porto 
Bico.” Here the remark may be made as stated in the “ Eng- 
lishwoman’s experience in America” (1852), a reverend slave- 
holder said, “ If you would cultivate more cotton in India, you 
would put down our slaves their occupation w'ould then be 
gone.® • 

Tlie Exports of Sugar from the Isle of France have in- 
creased ; — * 

Exported in 1834-35 36,000 tons. 

1836-37 65,000 „ 

1846 42,259 „ 

1847 59,702 „ 

Mr. E. Chnpman wanted a protective duty of ten shillings the 
cwt. He said, “ We pay the Colonial allowance fur the troops.”^ 
They get Coolies from India. They might obtain cheaper la- 
bourers from Madagascar — at eight shillings a month. Why is 
not this done ? 

I am borne out in my estimate of the consumption of sugar in 
the United Kingdom, now, at 20lbs. per head. The consumption 
of sugar in Great Britain (of course, excludes Ireland) : — 


Ounces. * 

In 1801 440 27J lbs. 

1811 429 26H „ 

1821 333 20H„ 

1831 358 22A„ 


* Benares Factory, 20th Febniary, 1821. 

2 Madras C. S. Book, 1832, p. 114. 

3 Fourth Report, 1848, p. 52. 

* Do. p. 81. St. Domingo did supply 120,000 tons! France now taxes 
Beet-root sugar. 

* Second Report, 1848 (Sugar), p. 44. , 

® By Marianne Finch, 1853. 

’ Second Report, 1848, p. 15 and 28. 

There was an export duty on the sugar at the Mauritius 
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ludeod, the present consumption in the IJniied Kingdom mav 
be taken at 26] lbs. Mr. R. M.Maitm only gives Hilbs 

Amun,^ it is said, yields as good sugar as any of tlu' best Cuba. 
They have no hot winds, but plenty of rain.- Tin' Ih itish Cnloniis 
will be able to supply the whole of the Knited Kingdom. Kram c, 
Belgium, Austria, and Russia, conMime about .)()‘),600 tons of 
sugar, of which only part is made' from the caim.'’ Java .siijiplu's 
Holland. Bengal Sugar must look for its market in (Vulral Asm, 
and the Punjab, etc.; if ^[adras Sugar should turn out to In- 
better than that of Bengal, as some Madrassc-s tell us. 

Irish Beet Sugar Company.^ It has a ciipital id’ I'l 20, ()()(), in 
6000 shares of £20 each; .£2 lOs ])er share paid up, with power 
to increase to £500,000 under the (Jharti-r. 

On the 21th Si-jiiember, 1.S51, it is stated that “the cal- 
culation put forw'ard by tlu; promoters of the mauiiracliire is, 
that fifteen tons of I'oots will } ield a ton of refined sugar, uml 
that the cost of manufacturing the same in uell-niauaged eoiiti- 
nental factories, does not (‘\eeed £7 10s. Taking rt^ils at 15s. 
per ton, the piice at which they are siipphh-d tins season, it will 
be seen that a large return w ill ie obtained ” 

“The cultivation of the rooff'will cieate an increased demand 
for agricultural labour, iind the value of the crop will, according 
to the most moderate estimates, exceed that of any other iirodueeil 
on the same ('\t(*nt of laud It is estimated that the (|uantity of 
sugar consumed in Ireland is 50,000 tons,’ which, at tin- rate of 
£20 p(-r ton, exclusive of duty, amounts to £1,000,000. To 
manufacture this qumitil), it would require 750,000 tuns of beet- 
root (supposing fifteen tons of beet to yield one ton of sugar), the 
value of w’hich, at l.‘3s. per ton, would be £1H7,500! Hen- 
then, is a manufacture which, at the low estimates made, would 
distribute, in merely suptilying actual consumption, nearly 
£500,000 in wmges amongst a mi.serable pait (d the population.” 

“ The researches of a compet(-nt authority pro\e that it tlie spe- 
cific gravity of the juice of Irish-grown bulbous loots be tested 
by the Saccharonieter,^ in almost every instance the (|iiautit|^ ot 
sugar indicated is greater than the corresponding results given in 


1 N. E. of Bengal, between 25'= and 2S= N. Lat , and 94= and 99= K. l.ong 

2 They have had 210; hut 200 incln-.s is about the yearly average, whin 
it rains, it pours, lea, also, is grown in 

^ Emjland, (to. coiesunn-H as much sugar as all Einopc! 

^ Incorporated by Royal Chatter, 

50,000 tonsX2,240ll)S.=112, 000,0001118.-^-6, 500, 000 poojde, and w.- Iiave 
about lypbs. per head, or only about two-thirds of thiKpiantitycoubumcd in 

England. , , , .i i 

^ ‘'‘An instrument used for te.sting sugar. Itscom-s to indnaU* tho digria-s 
to which the juic-ce.xprcssed fiom the .sugar-cano is com entratoir, pieviously to 
undergoing the process of crystaUization.” (See Penny Cyi lopa;di;i, etc ) 
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iVmch and Oemm books, treating on the subject of beet-root 
0 sugar. Professor Sullivan^ gives the following as the result of 
his experience upon White Silesian (sugar) beet, viz ; — 


French (as given by Payen) lO'OO per cent. 

Irish, from Cork 13-24 „ 

Ditto, No. 1 , from Dublin 11-98 ,, 

Ditto, No. 2 , ditto 12-60 „ 

Belgium 10-97 „ 


By a recent enactment of the National Assembly, the duty payable 
upon Colonial Muscovado is reduced to 45f. per 100 kilogrammes, 
while beet-root and foreign sugars of the same denomination are 
charged with an additional 10 per cent., or 5 Of. per 100 kilo- 
grammes.”* 

Mr. iT. Crosley tested sugar by “ the pneumatic process, viz. 
with pure water, and with the pressure and passage of the atmos- 
pheric air.” (7th Keport, 1848, p. 391, Appendix, No. 8 .) 

Mr. J. Wood, Chairman of Excise said — “ 2415 grains of the 
juice were next operated upon, for the purpose of separating the 
sugar from the molasses, wliich ms eftccted by means of an air- 
pump, When the molasses, by the pressure of the atmosphere, 
were freed from the sugar, the products were weighed, and 
found to be — 

Molasses 736 grains. 

Sugar 1679 „ 

Total.. 2415 

The proportions indicate : — 


Sugar 69-52 per cent. 

Molasses 30-48 „ 


Total.. 100.00 

Or, in.... U21b8. 

Sugar,,,. 77-86 

Molasses 34- 14 

* Total.. 11200 

* 

The Custom House wished to know what duty ought to be 
paid— sugar paying a higher duty than molasses.” 

‘ Of Dublin. 

- Morning Chronicle. 
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A new kind of Saccharometer by Dr. Jennings, (2 1 st J anuiiry , 1847) 
— “ The quantity of sugar required for each examination is, as tlu* 
instrument is now constructid, ten ounces (of sugar), whit'h is 
dissolved in twenty ounces of water to form the re([uire(l solu- 
tion.” (4th Report, 1848, p. 153, Appendix No. 1.) 

Beet-root Sugar} “ The manufacture of sugar irom bect-rooi 
is carried on to a very considerable extent in a('veral j)arts of the 
contineqf, particularly in France. It began in the latter, 
during the exclusion of colonial products, in the reign of 
Napoleon, and received a severe check at the ret uni of peace, 
by the admission of West India Sugars at a reasonable duty. 
It is probable, indeed, that it would long since have been 
entirely extinguished, but for the oppressive additions miuh' to 
the duties on colonial and foreign sugars in 1820 and 1821. 
After the last-mentioned epoch, however, the production of beet- 
root sugar began rapidly to increase ; and such has bei'ii its ])ro- 
gress, that though, in 1828, its produce did not exceed 4, 000, ()()() 
kilogrammes,'^ it amounted, in 1838, to 39,199 kilograiiimcH.” As 
the beet-root growers paid no duties, they undersold tlu' colonists. 
In 1838, a duty of fifteen francs, 50 cents, pen* 100 kilogrammes,'’ 
on beet-root sugar, which, in iPiO, was increasi'd to 27f. 51 
cents. ^ The duty on beet-root sugar has been lately increased, 
to protect the colonial sugar. 

The Cochin Chinese^ consume a great quantity of sugar ; they 
eat it generally with their rice, which is the ordinary breakfast of 
people of all ages and stations.'’ ” The Cochin Chinese not only 
preserve in sugar all their fruits, but even thegreahir part of their 
leguminous vegetables, gourds, cucumbers, radishc.s, artichokes, 
the grain of the Lotus, and the thick, fleshy h'aves of tluj Aloe} 
They fancy nothing is so nourishing as sugar. This opinion of 
its fattening properties” has occasioned a whimsical law. The 
body-guard of the King, selected fur the pui^wse of pomp and 
show, are allowed a sum of money, and thej' arc compelled ])y 
law to eat a certain quantity daily. Thi.s is to preserve the 
emhonpoint and good looks of those soldiers who are honored b^* 

’ M'Culloch, p. 1195. 

* A kilogramme is equal to 2J lbs. English. 

^ About 58. 9d. per cwt. 

* About lls, per cwt. 

5 Book (Produce) 1848, from Porter’s Work on the Sugar Cane, p. 167 to 
171. • 

« Children in England almost always used brown ^gar and milk with 
rice fifty years ago. , . , ,, 

’ A young lady told Dr. S. Johnson that dunng his absence they had been 
talking about hi^-“And what did you say about mer ‘‘Wh)^ Sir, we 
likened you to the Aloe, which only flourishes once in 100 years. The Doc- 
tor looked grateful for the compliment. 

* The plantain is also fattening, and contains saccharine matter. 
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approaching so near the person of the Xing ; and they certainly 
do honour to their master by their handsome appearance.” 

^‘Domestic animals, horses, hiAlocs, elephants, are all fat- 
tened with sugar-cane in Cochin China.” 

Dr. Rmh, of Fhiladelidiia, says, in common with all who have 
analyzed it, that “sugar affords the greatest quantity of nourish- 
ment in a given quantity of matter of any subject in nature. 
Used alone, it has fattened horses and cattle in St. Domino, for a 
period of several months, during the time when the exportation 
of mgar, and the importation of grain, were suspended, from tlie 
want of ships. The plentiful use of sugar in diet is one of the 
best preventives that ever has been discovered of the diseases 
which arc produced by worms. Nature seems to have planted a 
love for this aliment in all children, as if it were on purpose to 
defend them from those diseases.” 

“ Sir John Pringle tells us that the plague has never been known 
to visit any country where sugar composes a material part of the 
diet of the inhabitants.” 

Dr. ASVrt/'tf says, “the birds of the air, the beasts of the field, 
many ix'ptiles and Jiies seem to bo pleased and delighted with the 
‘specific relish of all sweets, and to distaste its contrary.’ ” 

Drs. Rush and Cullen, and many other physicians, arc of 
opinion, that the fr('({uency of malignant levers of all kinds has 
been lessened by the use of sugar. Dr. Rush observes that, “ in 
disorders of the breast, sugar is the basis of many agreeable 
remedies, and it is useful in weaknesses and acid defluxions in 
other parts of the body.”‘ Dr. Fothergill consith'red it an anti- 
scorbutic, and this is confirmed by well-known facts. 

It was stated* that at the Mauritius, the taxes wore £800,000 
a-year, of which £240,000 were for a tax on 00,000 tons, at £4 
a ton ; that they were forbidden to obtain labourers from Mada- 
gascar, only seven or ten days’ sail, hence they resorted to the 
duty on sugar to pay for the immigration of Coolies from India. 
The duty on sugar is ten shillings, and foreign sugar will be 
eventually reduced to the same rate of duty. 

• 

‘ “ The celebrated Dr. b’rankliii took large quantities of blackberry jam for 
the pain in the stone, and found benefit from it ; and that the medicinal part 
of the jam resided wliolly in the sugar. From half a pint of syrup prepared 
by boiling brown sugar in water, and taken just before ho went to bed, he 
declared he hud often found the same relief that he did from a dose of 
opium." ^ 

2 First Rlfort, 1848, p. 221. 
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TEA. 

Eirst known in Europe, being brouglit from India by the Dutch' 
in IGIO. Brought into England in IGOG. It waa hardly kjiown 
in this country till after 1650.- In 1660 it began to Ih' usc'd in 
coffee-houses; for in an Act pa.ssed that }ear, a duty of eight- 
pence was laid on every gallon of coffee, chocolate, sherhet, ;iiid 
tea, made and sold. Jn 166-1, the East India (onijMjv/ hoinjhf tiro 
pounds two ounces of tea as a present to Ins Jffq/esfi/. In 1667, they 
issued the first order to import tea, directed to th(‘ir agent at 
Bantam, to send homo 100 lbs. of the best t('a he could g(‘t! In 
1689, instead of charging a duty on the decoction^ inad<' from the 
leaves, an excise duty of 5s. p('r lb. was laid on the tea itself. 
In 1780, there were 14,564,601 lbs. r('taiu('d for home consump- 
tion. The duty was £12 10s. per cwt. The duty was 06 and 
100 per cent, until 1st July, 1836, when by tb(‘ 6 Wm. iv. it 
was made 2s. Id. per pound.* On the 25tb Sept. I Or; I, Hr. 
Pepps records in his Diary, ^‘1 .sent for a cup of tea (a China 
drink), of which I had never drunk before.’' (/reen t('a bi'gan to 
be used in 1715: thus it commenced with the reign of the 
Georges. The first tea- sale in London, on the abolition of the 
exclusive privileges of the East India (’ompany, took place in 
Mincing Lane, 19th August, 1834. Till that date the Ij^ast India 

' Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, 

- McCulloch, p. 1232. See Milhuvn h Orunt. Com , ii. 530, and Macphermit'H 
Hist. Com. with India, pp. 130—1.42. 

'* When first introduced into England the physicians and (homists ro 
consulted as to the best mode of using the H;iid loaves. It wa.s nsommended 
that the leaves should be boiled, and afterwards mixed with butter, mlt, and 
pepper. In those days, the phrase wa.s, no doubt, “will you ea( some tea!” 
Probably they refened to the mode of cooking spinach It wouhl very nnir-b 
resemble that vegetable if tea were so cooked. People .spoil their tea hy 
letting it stand till it becomes bitter. T.ake good black tea and per feet ly boil- 
ing hot water, let them stand for 31 or 4 minutes, pour out the tea and use 
^^igar-candy, use cream if good. 

^ New duties will soon equalize all sugars. 
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Compajiy supplied the United Kingdom with tea.' The following 
quantities were imported : — ^ 

Poffds. 


1793 16,067,331 

1794 23,710,774 

1195 27,208,003 

1796 16,184,628 

1797 16,235,125 

1798* 41,873,112 

1799 15,090,080 

1800 15,16&,368— 171,534,421 


Average for 8 years. . 21,441,802 

1801 29,804,739 

1802 27,356,502 

1803 30,843,134 

1804 26,680,784 

1805 28,538,825 

1806 22,155,557 

1807* 12,599,236 

1808 35,747,224 

1809 21,717,310 

1810 19,791,356 

1811 21,231,849—276,463,516 


Average for 1 1 years , . 25, 1 33,846 

1812 28,318,153 

1813* 

1814 26,110,550 

1815 25,602,214 

1816 36,234,380 

1817 31,467,373 

1818 20,065,728 

1819 23,750,413 

•1820 30,731,105 

1821 30,731,105-277,428,610 


Average for 10 years. . 27,742,861 

1822 27,362,766 

1823 29,046,885 

1824 31,681,977 

1825 29,345,690 


1 Book, 1832, Appendix, No. 27, p. 768. : 

2 A very extraordinary importation. They were obUged to keep in Uiei 
vaieboueee a year’s supply of tea. 

» A very small importation for that period. 

* The Custom House Records burnt. 
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1826 29,840,401 

1827 ^9,746,147 

1828 ^2, 678, 546 

1829 30,544,382 

1830 31,897,546 

1831 31,648,922—313,793,262 


Average for ten years. . 31 ,379,026 


The increase of population will partly explain the nature of 
the increase,* but the lowering of the duty has been the chief 
cause. 

In 1801 10,472,048 

1811* 11,964,303 

1821 20,963,666 

1831 24,100,376 

1841* 26,870,143 


WCulhch says* that ‘‘Mr. Pitt reduced the duty in 1781 from 
119 to 12 j per cent. It checked smuggling and put a j»<op to 
adulteration.® The legal imports were trebled.^ In 179.3 the 
duty was raised to 25 per cent., and, alter sucec8si\e augmenta- 
tions in 1797, 1800, and 1803, it was raid'd in 1806 to 96 per 
cent, ad valorem, at which it continued till 1810, when it was 
raised to 100 per cent, on all teas that brought above 2s. per 
pound at the Company’s sales.” The effect ot raising the tax 
caused a less consumption. The East India Company were 
directed® “from time to time to send orders for the purchase ot 
great quantities of tea, and provide sufficient ships to import t le 
same,’ as being added to the stock in their warehouses, and the 
quantity ordered, and not arrived, shall amount to one years 
consumption, according to the last preceding sales, always e ore 
hand.” 


' Spackman’s Statistica of the British Empire, ISIS, p- US- 
’ The Census of Ireland was not taken till . 


* The population in 

* P. 1,233. 


lana was nut vau ...... 

1851, is very little more than it was m 1841. 


' Sloe leaTes were mixed with it. But ser^ts mmd to roll up the loaves, 
and sell the tea at half or a third of the original price. 

“ ^‘S’chL'lhipi’were of iu 1834, and the ^ 

got peusious or graJies. mChina fleet under 
a French squadron under Admiral phinZo 561) 

saved a vaSable cargo of tea (Annl. Reg. 1804, Appendix, China, p. m). 
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PRODUCE OF TEA FROM CHINA AND RRITI8H POSSESSIONS IN INDIA 

FOR 1847, 1848, AND 1849, ending 5th January, 1850.' 



1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

From China 55,355,590 

47,346,817 

53,102,915 

British Possessions \ 
East Indies^ f 

230,919 

309,908 

188,701 

Australia 

2,327 

7,126 

527 

Cape of Good Hope . . 

11,077 

731 

80,443 

98,435 

United States, America 

23,489 

4,731 

Brazil 

18,755 

256 

2,171 

Holland 

91 

196 

45,957 

Other parts 

5,456 

' 6,484 

16,632 

Total. .55,624,946 

47,774,755 

53,470,069 


AGGREGATE RETVINED FOB HOME CONSUMPTION, 

46,314,821 48,734,789' 50,021,576 


Mr. K. Si. 0. Tucker explained the operation of purchasing 
tea:* — ‘‘Bills are purchased from us hero and sent to China, 
where they are negotiated for the purchase of tea. The holders 
of tea probably purchase their opium by the same bills, and remit 
the bills to Calcutta,® so that it discharges the two accounts 
between the countries; virtually opkm purchases tea. It was 
one transaction with us when we had the trade in our own 
hands — we purchased the tea] now it has nassed into other 
hands, tlio British merchant takes a bill from us upon Calcutta. 
With that bill he purchases tea, and the proprietor of the tea 
purchases opium. China sells tea, C\\m2L purchases opium, and the 
bill is remitted to Calcutta in fragments.”® 

It is said that the consumption of coffee depends upon the taste 
of the nation. McCulloch says,’ that the United Kingdom in 
1842, consumed 37,355,912 lbs. of tea, and of coffee 28,519,646 
lbs. In the year ending 5th January 1853, there were 54,724,615 

* Tea Return, 12th Feb. 1850. 

’ Assam Tea, etc. 

^ A curious fact; more than imported in 1848. 

* 1848 (Iflt. Report) 17th Feb. p. 117. Answer to Question 1245. 

^ The bills arc drawn upon Calcutta. 

6 When any news arrives from China, the Marwa and other merchants, 
etc., in Calcutta, will send off a private express to Bombay to buy up the 
opium of Malwa, if the China market be favourable. 

■ P. 1234 and 298. 
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lbs. of tea, and 35,848,376 lbs. of coffee consumed/ It will be 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to watch the great increase 
of coffee, and to see how far it may aftect the tea trade, liulin 
and Ceylon may produce any amount of coffee. Tea has made 
but a very small commencement in India. Mr. J. HorseJy Palmer 
thought’ you might, by lowering the duty on tea, “ increase' i\w 
consumption to almost any extent.” He was asked " why the con- 
sumption was decreasing in America.'" He said, “ perhaps they 
like coffee better,’ I only refer to this country wdien^ the con- 
sumption is so universal among the lower orders, and 1 believe 
(though I speak subject to correction)* that our importation is 
principally of the lower quality of tea. Seeing the manner in which 
the common people in this country consume tea, and the price 
they pay for it, there appears no reason to suppose that, if they 
could obtain double or treble the quantity at the sumo price, they 
would not take it.”® He added, “that only 8,000,000 lbs. of 
tea are imported to the Continent by sea. Tea on the Continent 
is extremely cheap f but still coffee ha.s fallen (in price) in that 
degree that it ^\^ll enable all persons to double their consump- 
tion.” He was asked “ arc you aware that reducing th(' duty on 
coffee to one-fourth, the consumption has increased twenty-fold 
Answer: “ I believe it has increased very largely.” 

An ad valorem duty. It seems that the best and worse teas arc 
collected at different times, and hence they must take and ship as 
they find them.’ The poor in England drink black tea, so do tho 
Chinese and the Americans. 

India tea.— Mr. J. C. MelvilP said, “it was known to the Court 
of Directors in the year 1788 (through Str Joseph Panics), that tin* 
tea plant was a native of India. In 1835, Lord W. lienttnck wrole 
to the Court as to its existence in ..Lss<an. A tea garden was 
established by t^ Government. The Go\crnment afterwards 


' Imports into the United Kingdom, printed byoider of tho JfoiHii of 
Commons, 14 Feb. 1853. 

* Book, 1832, Appendix, p. 117, Answer to Question 1429. 

® Tho Americans have, too, a lower height for their ships. Ihc) liavo 
fower seamen in their ships. 

My Italics. lie would now perhaps change his opinion, 


® The Chancellor of the Exchequer said (Gth April, 1852),^ “ t 
r of the wine duties did not cause a greaU'r consumption. __ 1 


that the 
answer. 


lowering of the wine duties did not ^ ; j . . u 

“ They are not customary wine drinkers. It is an acquired taste 
® And often extremely bad ! , „ , . i, , 

’ Why not erect warehouses in China, and tell tho tea rniT, hanta that i on 
require such and such amounts of certain teas, .at certain tunes. o .as 

India Company had Tcrt - t .. »iorr* 
« 1840 (PrcKluce Book. Tea plant), p. 39. Query-a for tU le.i plant 

ThcTato Mmor E. Bnree and the present Mr C 
Licut-Gencral R. Bruce, of Bengal) first ra^e it k""";" „ 

Bruce obtained a gold infdttl from the Royal Society. 
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made over the Bengal tea gardens to the present Assam Tea Com- 
pany. 

The tea of the Neilghcries and of Mysore is a failure. 

Eimalaya Tea Lands. — Mr. Fortune^ was sent to China in 
1848 by the Court of Directors, to procure plants from the northern 
varieties— “ a variety of the tea-plant existed in the southern parts 
of China from which inferior teas only were made.’' He pro- 
cured 20,(500 plants. He saw no place so well adapted for a 
central situation as Almorah or Hawulbaugh.”^ Mr. Fortune 
says, “to the Natives of India themselves, the production of this 
article would bo of the greatest value.” “A Chinese never drinks 
cold w(der, which he abhors, and considers unhealthy.” “ Tea is 
his favourite beverage from morning until night ; not what we 
call tea, mixed with milk and sugary but the essence of the herb 
drawn out of pure water.”^ “ I am sure that the extensive use 
of this beverage adds much to the health and comfort of the great 
body of the people.* The people of India are not unlike the 
Chinese in many of -their habits.”^ “ But,” he adds, “ in order 
to enable him to drink tea, it must be produced at a cheap rate, 
he cannot afford to pay at the rate of four or six shillings a pound. 
It must bo fiu’nished to him at fourpence or sixpence instead, and 
this can easily be done, but only on his own hills.”® 

He writes of the making of dyed green tea from black with four 
parts of (jypsum to three parts of Prussian blue. The Chinese 
do this to please foreigners. He adds, “in every 100 lbs. of 
coloured green tea consumed in England or America, the consumer 
actually drinks more than halt' a pound of Frmsian Blue and 
QypsumP’' • 

The Himalaya and Assam tea, might for the present, be used 
by the Europeans.® It has scarcely reached the point for expor- 

« 

Sussex was President, Major (now Lieut.-Col.) F. Jenkins, G. G., Agent in 
Assam, and Major Charlton, also, had medals for their exertions. 

‘ Tea Districts of China, p. 392 to 394. < 

* Gurhwal and Kurnaon, and many parts of the Himalayas are adapted, he 
said, for the cultivation of tea, p. 391. 

^ The Chinaman drinks tea all day. The quantity drunk by 300 millions 
of people must bo immense. It is said a very large increase in the demand 
of tea for foreigners, could only be supplied in the course of five or six years, 
as it takes that time to produce fresh plants to bear the fruit. 

< The English often drink tea for breakfast, and coffee after dinner ; and 
some coffee for breakfast, and tea after dinner. 

® The Eudhists emigrated to China centuries ago from India. 

6 He writes of the Faharie, or hill peasant, in particular. 

’ Drinkers of Green Tea should recollect that they cannot toll whether 
they drink the natural or the colmred green teas (as practised in the Hwuy- 
chow green-tea country upon teas destined for the foreign market), so let 
them ^nk black tea, as I do. 

" Officers and men, and civil services— European inhabitants, and for 
hospitals. 
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tation to Europe. It may also be sent to Central Asia (as sugar 
now is) from India. ® 

The Assam Tea Company.— By the Report of tlie 22nd April, 
1852, it appears “ that the crop of tea manufactured in the past 
season, amounted to 271,427 showing an increase of about 

18.000 lbs. over that of the previous year, and its sale has realized 
a nett total of £22,150 showing an average price of 8jd. per 
lb. nett.” “ The produce of 1847 realized £9,728 nett ; that of 
1848, £12,152; that of 1819, £16,628; that of 1850, £18,153; 
and that of 1851, as above stated, £22,152. The nett average 
price per pound in these years was, for 1817, Is. 4d. ; 1818 
Is. 5Ad.; 1849, Is. 6i2d.; 1850, Is. 6 Ad. ; and 1851, Is. 8jd! 
The crop for 1852 is expected to yield the same result. At the 
last meeting a dividend of 3 per cent, upon the paid up capital 
out of the profits of the past year was declared.” 

Mr. Fortune^ states that llokmv or llohow, ns it is called hy 
the Southern Chinese, is one of the most important inland towns 
in the empire. It is situated in lat. 29® 54' Norlh, and in Imy. 
116° 18' east, on the left bank of the river Kin-Keang," “ It is 
the great emporium of the black tea trade. Merchants from all 
parts of China come here, either to buy teas or to get them con- 
veyed to other parts of the countiy.” Large inns, ti'a-hongs, and 
warehouses, are met with in eveiy ])art of the town, and p.ar- 
ticularly along the banks of the river. The town contains about 

300.000 inhabitants. ”3 

In his ‘^Wanderings in China,” published in 1846, he says*— 
“I made some observations upon the plants from which ti-a is 
made in different parts of (fiiina, while 1 acknowledged that the 
Canton plant, known to botanists as 'Thea hohea^ n])pearcd distinct 
from the more northern one called Thea rtrtdis, I endeavounni to 
show that both l^ck and green teas could be made from either, 
and that the difference in the appearance of thesij teas, in so far as 
colour was concerned, depended upon manipulation, and upon 
that only. In proof of this I remarked that the black tea plant 
found by me near Foo-chow-foo, at no great distance from the 
Bohea hills, appeared identical with the green-tea plant of 
Chekiang.” 

Having visited since, the green-tea country of Hwuy-chow, 
and the black-tea districts about Woo-e-shan, he has had no 
reason to alter his previous opinion. Ho now states® that, “at 

’ The sale, or nett total of £22,152. 

* Visit to the Tea Districts of China and India by (Robert Fortune), 1852, 
p. 197. 

^ Might we not have an agent there ? 

* P. 273. 

' P. 274. My Italies. 
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Canton, green and hlack teas are made from the Thea bohea at the 
pleamre of the manufacturer, and according to demand !” 

But at Calcutta,^ the Chinamen brought from China were 
desired by Mr. Fortune to exhibit the process of making tea to 
Dr. FalconeTy at the Calcutta Botanical Garden, Not having any 
tea leaves, they went into the garden and brought back scver^ 
parcels of Jeaves. They had lighted fires and everything was 
ready to proceed, The leaves were now thrown into the pans 
and heated for a few minutes, then taken out and rolled, then 
shaken out thinly on bamboo trays to dry off the superfluous 
moisture, and finally thrown again into the pans and tossed about 
by the hands until perfectly twisted and dry. They were after- 
wards sifted and sorted into the various kinds kno^vn as hysonskin, 
hyson, young-hyson, imperial, and gunpowder. Some of the 
sorts were refined several times, and portions of some were 
coloured. When the operations were completed, the samples 
were so like the teas of commerce, that nineteen persons out of 
twenty would never have suspected them to be anything else. 
Here, then, were very fair-looking green teas made from the 
leaves of a large tree, as unlike the tea shrub as it could •well be. 
And an article as closely resembling hlack tea could have been 
just as easily made out of these leaves.” 

He says* both kinds of tea are gathered from the bushes in 
the same way, and are made from the same description of leaves, 
namely, those which are young and lately formed. 

Green tea. — When the leaves are brought in from the plantations 
they are spread out thinly on flat bamboo trays, in order to dry off* 
any superfluous mixture, Tney remain for a very short time ex- 
posed in this manner, generally from one to two hours ; this how- 
ever depends much upon the state of the weather.” After rolling, 
etc., “ in about an hour, or an hour and a half, the leaves are 
well dried and their colour has become fixed ; that is, there is no 
longer any danger of their becoming black. They are of a dullish 
green colour, but become brighter afterwards.* The difference as 
to green tea is, first, that the leaves are roasted almost im- 
mediately after they are gathered ; and second, that they are 
dried off quickly after the rolling.” 

Black Tea. — When the leaves are brought in from the planta- 
tions they are spread out upon largo bamboo mats or trays, and 
are allowed to lie in this state for a considerable time. If they are 
brought in at night they lie until next morning.” He adds^— 
“It will be remarked, therefore, with reference to the leaves 

’ P. 274. My Italics. 

* ?. 276. 

* He adds, “ I am now alluding to teas which are coloured artificially.” 

^ P. 281. My Italics. 
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which are to be converted into black tea — Ist. that they are 
allowed to lie for some time spread out in the factory alter being 
gathered and before they are roasted; 2d. that they are tossed 
about until they become soft and flaccid^ and then left in heaps, 
and that this also is done before they are roasted ; 3rd. that 
after being roasted for a few minutes and rolled, they are exjwsed 
for some hours to the air in a soft and moist state ; and 4th. 
that they are at last dried shwhj over charcoal fires. The differ- 
ence in the manufacture of black and green teas are therefore 
most marked, and I think fully account for the difference in 
colour, as well as for the effect produced on some constitutions 
by green tea, such as nervom irritabilitg, sleeplessness, etc. This 
is shown by some observations made by Mr. Warrington of Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall, in his paper which I have already ([uoted.” ’I'his 
gentleman had found that “the green teas, when wetted and 
re-dried, with exposure to the air, were nearly as dark in colour 
as the ordinary black teas. From these observations, tliendbre, 
I was induced to believe that the peculiar characters and chemi- 
cal differences which distinguish black from green were to l)e 
attributed to a species of heating or fermentation, accnm])anied 
with oxidation by exposure, and not to its being submitted to a 
higher temperature in the process of drying, as had been gtsne- 
rally concluded. My opinion was partly confirmed by ascertain- 
ing from parties conversant with the Chinese manufacture, that 
the leaves for the black teas were always allowfnl to remain 
exposed to the air in a mass for some time before they were 
roasted.”^ Mr. Feyrtune is going again to China. After the al)ove 
statement black tea ought to be the order of the day. Tt is a bad 
plan to mix two ingredients, one of which is decidedly not 
good. 

With regard to China it must be observed that the rebellion of 
the last two years has produced a singular result. ^ The Emperor 
of China is not able to put down the rebellion. The Emperor of 
Kussia offers his aid. Kaikhta is the mart of Russian and (/hi- 
nese commerce. It stands on a small river, near its conflux with 
Selenga, 75 miles S.S.W. from Selenginsk, long. lOr 10', E. lat., 
50° 30' N. Now His Imperial Majesty of Russia is, it appears, 
inclined to assist his brother of China — friend in need is a 
friend indeed 


‘ He says, of the plants brought to the ApothccarieB’ Hall “ Hiey are 
brought to us by the growers or collectors from the country ti^ up m 
IZLl and whL they arrive fresh and cool, tbev dry of a 
green colour. But if delayed in their transit, they ^corae heated, from a 
^ntaneous fermentation, etc. When such plant* arc ^ed, the whoto of the 
^een colour is found to have been destroyed, and a red-brown, and sometimes 
a hlaekiah-hrowix result is obtained." 
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We are informed^ that a Letter from St. Petersburgh, of the 
25th of April (1853), mentioned in the PatriCy of Paris, states 
that “ there is much talk in the best circles of a secret mission of 
a Kussian envoy sent to China overland, and who, it is said, has 
already arrived at Kiahla,^ a town belonging jointly to the two 
Governments. It is confidently reported that the object of his 
mission is to ofiFer to the Sovereign ©f the Celestial Empire the 
aid of Russia for the purpose of quelling the insurrection in his 
dominions.” 

It is said that the Emperor of China has solicited the aid of 
the Government of India in the shape of the aid of forty British 
Officers to discipline and command his troops, to aid in putting 
down the rebellion. This aid, it is to be hope4, will be forth- 
with granted. We could send twenty from Bengal, twelve from 
Madras, and eight Officers from the Bombay Officers.^ We could 
select many Officers from the troops which went to China in the 
years 1840-42. The Chinese understand our Officers. Indeed, 
why not send some of the Officers to China who have even re- 
tired from the Company’s armies since the conclusion of the late 
war in China.^ 

This affords an excellent opportunity for the British Govern- 
ment to give His Celestial Majesty all the aid ho requires ; and 
it would lead to a good settlement of the “ tea-trade,' and allow 
of European and Native Superintendents of Tea, to be stationed 
at the head quarters of the districts where the best teas arc to be 
had, to select the teas, and to see that there shall be no adultera- 
tion of the article, or any dyeing colours used. At present I do not 
see how we cun be sure of the quality of the tea sold to us. The 
Hong merchants at times played tricks, and the Hong were in 
debt to the Company as far back as 1783. There should be 
warehouses established at Canton, an# at the places indicated. 
The East India Company used to have Tea-tasters P Where 
you consume 54,000,000lbs. yearly, and the quantity required is 
daily increasing, it is a great object to know that you have the 
first chop tea. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Budget‘d said — “I won’t 
discuss the reasons that exist for reducing the tea duties. It 

' The Daily News, 9th May, 1863. 

* Kiakhta, according to Dr. Butler’s Atlas of Modem Geography. 

» About the end of 1834, Col. Fasmore (Infantry), and Majors D’Arcy 
Todd (Artillery), and John Laughton (Engineers), were sent to Persia from 
the Bengal Army to drill, etc., the Persian troops. 

* Colonel A. S. H. Momtain, C. B., Adjutant-General of Her Mmesty’s 
Forces in India, was wounded in China. Col. P. Montgomery C.B. and 
A. D. C. to the Queen, Madras Artillery, distinguished himself in the China 
War. Also Major H. Moore, C.B., Bengal Army, retired. 

* 18th April, 1863, in the House of Commons, as to the change in the 
duty on tea. 
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would be idle io do so, for they are already settled in public 
opinion.” (^gar, hear.) After alluding to the plan of the late 
Ministry he said “ What we propose is this— to take the lirst 
step that was taken by the Eight Hon. Gentleman opposit(' (Mr. 
Disraeli) last year, and reduce the duty at once from 2s. 2 1(1. to 
Is. lOd. {Hear.) We have carefully considered the stat(; and 
prospects of the supplies of tea. The condition of the Chinese 
Empire at this moment is certainly not favourable to such ex- 
tended supplies as we could wish. We cannot (mtertain very 
sanguine expectations that any large addition will be made in 
twelve months to the quantity available for tin* want.‘< of thi.s 
market; but, in the end, we hope and believe, if there be mil a 
chronic state of revolution in China, that, so far as tin; ])i'odu(;- 
tion of tea is concerned, a short time, a couple of yc'ars or so, 
would bo sufficient to put us in possession of a large addition to 
our supply.” {Hear, hear.) “ We shall take the duty from the 
date when the House, if it coincides with us in opinion, shall 
adopt the resolutions. To the 5th of April, 1851, it will be 
Is. lOd. ; to the 5th of April, 1854-55, it will be Is. 6d. ; to 
April, 1855-56, Is. 3d.; and from April, 1856, it will bo Is. 

( Cheers). The whole time occupied in effecting the d('scent from 
2s. 2^. to Is. would be less than three years. Wo hope, with 
favourable circumstances, thus to bring in the supply necessary 
to meet increased demand, but ho could not venture to recom- 
mend to the House the adoption of any shorter period for effect- 
ing the change. {Hear, hear.) The House miist not suppose 
that this is a change which, if we take a clear dispassionate view 
of it, can be effected without a heavy lo.ss to the revenue in the 
first instance.” {Hear, hear). 

Ho calculated the differeuce between 2s. 2|d. and Is. on the 
amount of tea consumed di4^g the last year Avould amount to 
£3,000,000. By Mr. Gladstone's plan the loss 


For the Ist year wiE be . 

£366,000 

„ 2nd year 

510,000 

,, 3rd year 

454,000 

,, 4th year 

604,000 

Total loss in those years in 

the Cu8- 

toms’ Revenue 

£1,934,000 


“ But at the same time the loss, we trust, will undergo a rapid 
and steady diminution.” {Hear, hear). 



CHAPTER XXVT 


COFFEH. 


M‘CiaLOCH says' — “ Tlie coffee plant is a native of that part of 
Arabia called YmeUy but it is now (ixte-usively cultivated in th(> 
southern extremity of India, in Java, the West Indies, lirazil, 
etc.” The taste for cotfee decides the question as to consump- 
tion.* Mr. Jamn ]\PQmm said — “Not so niucli from the dimi- 
nution of duty, or the diminution of price, as from a change of 
taste in the public ; they did not know how to use coffee in tliis 
country till very lately, and they hardly know it yet. 1 do not 
think it is the price that makes the difference ; I thinlc, if I am 
not mistaken, that coffee is higher now than it was before the 
duty was reduced. Jamaica coffee is very high indeed.” 

The duty on coffee* used to be : — 


1789tol794... 

W. India, per lb. E. 
lOd. 

India, per lb. 
28. Od. 

1795—1796..., 

Is. 5d. 

2s. 6d. 

1797—1798..., 

^ 5d. 

3s. 7d. 

1799—1802..., 

M 5d. 

28. 7d. 

1803—1807.... 

Is. 7d. 

2s. Od. 

1808—1813.... 

7d. 

lOd. 

1814—1818..., 

7fd. 

Hid. 

1819—1824.... 

.. Is. Od. 

Is. 6d. 

1825—1835.... 

6d. 

9d. 


In 1835 the duty on coffee^ of the British possessions in India, 
was equalized to the West India duty of sixpence per pound, and 
since 1835, East India coffee cleared for homo consumption has 
largely increased — from 8,000,000 to 26,000,000lbs. ; and to 
three times that quantity. 

' Commercial Dictionary (1844), p. 295. 

* Book (Produce), 1840, p. 186. 

^ Book (Produco), 1840, p. 236. 

< Book (Produce), p. 26. 
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In 1808 to 1818 the consumption ot‘ 
coffee in (1 rcat Britiuii avcnigcJ . . 8,000,()001bs. 

Increase of duty 1819-20 1,000,000 ,, 

llcduccd in 1824, and it rose from 


8,000,000 to 12,000,000,, 

In 1835 to 28,000,000 „ 

The exports from since its 

freedom in 1825, were 36,000,000 ,, 

In 1835 18,000,000 „ 

In 1840 60,000,000 „ 

FJIOM TIIK WEST INTUKS. ‘ 

In 1835 14,617,016 „ 

1836 18,777,912 „ 

1837 15,181,413 „ 

1838 17,639,280 „ 


IMPOUTET) INTO TlUi UNITKU KINODOM. 


In 1820 18,84 l,6261bs. 

1835 28,398,493 „ 

1842 41,444,41 1 „ ^ 


The West Indies in 1837 only exported to Enj^land ir),575,888lbs. 


Mv. R. M. Martin said — “The West Judies do nut fiinush 
half the quantity consumed in the United Kinf^ddm.” The con- 
sumption was in 1852 about 82,000, 000lbs,,‘^ not tliree ])ound.s 
per head per annum, and Ceylon can suj)ply 35,000 tens, or 
78,400,0001bs. ^ 

Ceylon .^— Within the life ten years £ 2 , 000,000 or £ 3 , 000,000 
British capital embarked in coffee plantations in (kylon.” In 
1838 , the production of Ceylon was 2,500 tons ( 5 , 600,000 lbs.). 
In 1847, 15,285 tons ( 34 , 238,000 lbs.); many spcculafions fluhd 
in consequence of the selection of bad positions.'^ 

Madras promises to be a great coffee producing country. It 


‘ The reduction of the duty on wine, the produce ot Ihc Cape of Cood 
Hope (many years ago), did not cause a greater consumption 
Hook (Produce), 1S40, p. 265. 

* Book Ckoduco), 1840, p. 591. 

^ The Coffee Trade of the world ni 1869, was, a59,098,229lb3. (Ih^ok 1810, 
p. 698). 

* 36,608 tons. xr , n i 7 ' 

« Eighth Report, 1848 (Coffee), Appendix ho. 8, p. 2<, paragraph 17o. 

7 Some of the civil servants had coffee estates, they were mnpdlcdXo 

them at a great loss. Tf they were not alhwed to hold them, why was not 
time given to sell without any material loss ^ 
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appears^ that the Shevray hills,* iii the Salem district, consist of 
a series of elevated ridges, upon which tea,^ coffee, and a variety 
of valuable products can be raised with much facility. The land 
is assessed, on (in average, at one, or at most, two anas the acre. 
There are no roads except those made by the people themselves. 
About 2,500 acres of ground have been talccn up for the cultiva- 
tion of coffee, four-fifths of which are now covered with trees in 
full bearing. There are thirty planters, Europeans and East 
Indians, on the hills, and about a dozen good houses have been 
erected for the convenience of the more wealthy of their number, 
and that of the civilians stationed at Salem. The climate is very 
delightful. The apparent profits of a well- cultivated estate on 
the Shevroy hills are great ; perhaps they reach thirty per cent, 
over the income of a coffee plantation of equal extent in Ceylon.^ 
The cost of cultivating lands is about five rupees eight anas 
(about 11s.) per acre monthly, out of which at least four rupees 
(88.) are paid for labour. On the whole extent of the area taken 
up, 8,000 rupees (£800) a month is laid out in wages. An acre 
of land produces about 8 cwT. of coffee,^ which at d.'js., the 
average price of the Shevroy article, gives a gross annual value 
of £36,000, and 800 tons of shipping required to convey it 
home, at an ordinary freight of £3 10s. Up to the close of 
1850, many new tracts of jungle land had been taken up and 
cleared. The rule of Government is to put the land up at an 
upset price of eight rupees (16s.) an acre. There are not leas 
than 20,000 acres still available for planting.® 

Governor Eigginson^ says, Jamaica at one time reached 
35,000,000 lbs. ; whereas in 1846 there were only 7,000,000 lbs. 
When the crop reached 35,000,000 lbs., the price had risen to 
£5 and £6 a cwt. f and at the conclusion of the war, it ranged 
from 60s. to 1 60s. a cwt. The ave|pe of the five years ending 
with 1833, the last five years of sl^ery, was 17,645,602 lbs.” 

Jara .’^ — “It is expected that 136,000,000 lbs. of coffee a 
year (60,714 tons) will be produced. The people engaged in it 
in 1841 were 453,000 families (2,000,000 people).” The entire 

^ Madras Athenseum (Allen's India Mail, 2nd April, 1862, p. 194), 

* Near Coimbatore, Latitude 10° 65' N. Longitude 77° 6' E. 

3 Doubtful if im can ever thrive at the elevation of those hills— about 
4,600 feet above the level of the sea are required. See Fortune's book. 

* Some five or six of tho first small planters failed. In India, as observed 
by Mr. A. Ramsay, (Chapter on Indigo) many rush into a new market. 

* On 2,600 acres, 1,000 tons (2,240,000 lbs.). 

« The 22,500 acres X 8 = 180,000 cwt. (20,160,000 lbs.) 20 = 9,000 
tons. 

’ Formerly in Bengal Native Infantry, and Aid-de-camp to Lord W. 
Bentinck. Book 1848 (8th Report, p. 86). 

* About Is. a lb. 

9 1848 (8th Beport) p. 166. 



export of coffee from Arabia' is perhaps not more than r),000 or 

6.000 tons. The consumption of coffee is said to be incivasim^ 
in America.^ In France, Germany, and on the contiru'nt it is 
greatly increasing. The Turks drink cofh'e to a gn'at vxU'wt 
Those who have been on a j)ilgrimage to JAyw or to Mnlma, 
strictly speaking, must neither drink Cqffh nor smoke Tohmro. 

The consumption of coffee in Fngland. CiiliorP “A 
public Coffee-house was opened for the first time in London, in 
1652. Mr. CJimtian vfdH asked,* Question 11,169, “ Are you 
aware that in this metropolis (London) alone, about 1,K00 to 2, ()()() 
Coffee-houses are established exclusively for the sale of codei', in 
small quantities to the working classes at low places ?” Ansiccr. 
“ I have no means of knowing.” If we include the quantity of 
so called coffee sold in the streets, some of which will be cotlee, 
we shall find the amount enormous. Miidi is also consumed by 
the middling and upper classi's.® 

Viscount Tomngton, late Governor of (/('ylon, presented a peti- 
tion to the House of Lords'”’ from the (’ey Ion coffee planters, 
against the mixture of chicorif with coflee. It stated that the 
admixture of chicory wan (;(jual to 12,000 tons. The Lari of 
Derby said 10,000 tons wore consumed in this country, (»!’ wliich 

9.000 used in coffee, reduced by kilii-diying, roasting, and grind- 
ing, to 1520 tons. The petition stated that 5, 100,000 llis., or 
2410 tons of articles were mixed with the coffee. That if jmre 
coffee were used in the place of the adulteration, tin.* duty on 
coffee would gain £60,000. Lord Dahy said, that from the 5t]i 
April, 1851, to 5th April, 1852, a very largo increase of colfeo 
had taken place; no doubt causi'd by flu; diminution of tlu* duty 
from 6 to 3 pence on foreign, and from 1 to 3 jience on colonial 
coffee. The order of council of 0th August, 1810, was repealed 
soon after the above speech# Let those who like to mix the two, 
buy the articles separately.'' The mixture is said to be very 

• McCulloch, p. 299. 

2 McCulloch (1813) says, 49,000 tons wm rori.suiUfd. lie gives 118, 900 
tons for Europe, including Turkey in Europe. 

3 Page 295. 

* 1848, (6th Report) p. 41. Coffee-houses in Eondon as early as 1050. 

^ To make good coffee, take good Mocha or Ceylon coffee, roa.st it, ••arly 
in the morning before breakfa-st, and pound it, while hot, in a ivoodin mrjrtar. 
Put in two, three, or four waters, as the strength maybe required. It should 
always bo roasted just before it is wanted for use. 

® Morning Herald, 28th Aprd, 18.52. 

Chickoree, two-thirds bcan.s, roasted com, of the adulteration. Ily an 
order in Council (1840) its mixture with coffee was allow’cd. Now they arc 
to be sold (if mixed) labelled as such. 

« Succory, commonly called Oncory (or wild Endive), or the common 
Endive, supposed to have been introduced from India, where it is well 
known by its name of Kasnee, Eandthon (dent dc lion) rc.scmhlcs succory, 
but does not produce it. (See Penny Cydopiedia.) So fhicory is not mado 
from the root of Dandelion (or TarnxicutH) of Botani'^ts 
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innocent — the deception was in selling, as coffee, an article, 
half of which was composed of chicory, a cheaper ingredient. 
Chicory is said to ])os8ess some medicinal qualities of a favourable 
nature — many preferred the mixture, but did not like the price 
charged for what was not unadulterated coffee. Beam sometimes 
take the place of Coffee — some like “ Cafe au laitf in which milk 
predominates over the coffee ; but better for a late than an early 
breakfast — after drinking wine. 



CHAPTER XXVTf 


INDIOO.* 


Indigo was formerly cultivated in Guatamala (Mexico, New Spain), 
which exported about 1,200,000 lha. per annum. Vliny'^ atales 
“ that it was brought from India.” It is said to Ix' iiidigi'iious 
in India, ^ and to have been used from the earliest ages. “ iitit 
until British skill and capital were applied to its i)rod]]ciion, 
the quality of that produced in India appears to have been 
very inferior^ to the indigo of other countries. The first mention 
of indigo occurs in English statutes in lo8l. its cultivation 
was begun in Carolina in 1747. It was from this source that 
Europeans in India cultivated the indigo now used. In the; year 
1798, a patent was taken out for the foiniation of indigo cakes.'' 

The importation of indigo into tho United Kingdom from 
the East Indies, and from the rest of tlie world.'’* 


From tho East IiidicB. From other places. 


1785... 

154,921 lbs. ... 

.. 1,693,509 

1780... 

253,345 „ ... 

...1,978,290 

1787... 

363,046 „ ... 

...1,877,830 

1788... 

622,691 „ ... 

...2,096,611 

1789...^ 

371,469 „ ... 

...1,966,687 

the five years ending 1830 it was : 


1826 .. 

...7,652,946 lbs. ... 

,..8,085,751 

1827 .. 

...5,384,998 „ ... 

...6,067,747 

1828 .. 

...9,660,152 „ ... 

...9,913,010 

1829 . . 

...5,965,128 „ ... 

...6,718,281 

1830 . . 

...7,920,172 „ ... 

...8,216,410 


' Book 1839, (Produce) p. 8. Sanscrit, Nili, Arabic, Malay, amm. 
Tho English, and French, and Germans, call it Indtyo. I liny calls it IiiUicim. 
‘ M‘Culloch’8 Dictionary of Commerce (1844). 

3 Book 1832, Report, p. 349. • /» u, 

1 As made by the Natives in Sindh and elscwhep*, m 
* Bv R. C. Birch, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, and Ins father. 

378, (from 1780 tol784 the CWoiu 

House accounts were burnt). 
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In the former period* no indigo was imported from any foreign 
possession in India ; during the latter the following quantities 
were imported from such possessions : — 

1826 26,709 

1827 21,520 

1828 24,669 

1829 17,263 

1830 16,685 

In 1818 they made 120,000 factory maunds of indigo,^ and it 
was found that the consumption in England, etc., and on the 
continent of Europe was only about 80,000 maunds.* It was 
resolved* to give up one-third of the worse factories, or hhch 
as they are often called. This caused a great loss to several 
individuals. One gentleman who had run up an account with 
his agents of 125,000 rupees was informed as early as 1812 
that they proposed he should give up his factories, (losing con- 
cerns,) and they would write him down 80,000 rupees.^ 

Bengal* on an average gives 9,000,000, (109,756 maunds of 
indigo). Java, 2,000,000 lbs. Some is exported from Madras, 
and some from the Philippines. 

From the evidence of the Hon. Andrew Ramsay'^ it appears that 
he and his partners found it “ profitable when indigo was only 
half the price it now is ; and 1 believe has been a very losing 
speculation, since the price of indigo increased.” Owing to 
“ the great competition among the mercantile people in India,”® 
“ the expense of everything connected with indigo has in- 
creased.”'* “ Unfavourable seasons.”*" “ For the last five or six 
years there has not been one good crop of indigo.”** “All the 
alluvial lands on the borders of the Ganges arc best’ for indigo. 

' That is before 1785, as far as the accounts show. 

8,640,000 lbs. at 72 lbs. the nmund. 

3 5,760,000 lbs. 

^ Statement in the Calcutta Journal. 

® Ho wrote, “ Gentlemen, you may as well write me down 80 lakhs rupees, 
for unless you make advances, I can pay neither one or the other,” 

3 Ileport (Cotton, etc.), p. 362. 

Bengal Civil Service, Commercial Resident, (Book 1830, Report of the 
Lords, 8th July, p. 232). 

® That is, the high price made more embark in the “ Indtgo Line” and 
they made too much of indigo, and therefore lost, as all could not sell. 

8 Elephants were kept up for the estates in Tirhoot. The indigo planter 
drank his claret, and lived en prince. If he had many factories his assis- 
tants did the same; they also had elephants, and kept open house. I 
remember their style in 1812. 

18 Too much made— the Calcutta market was glutted. 

11 Usually one bad season out of three, or too little rain. White ants eat 
sugar cane ; but not indigo. 
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In the lower provinces it is only an annual plant ; in the upper 
provinces of India it is a trimnial plant.” 

^^When the overflow of the (ranges takes place, a Bodimont 
is deposited which manures the land ; rind if no inundation 
takes place, the next season is almost a ecrtain failure. It 
has been the case for several years.” 

“ The triennial^ indigo . — It was till lately of a different quality; 
they found out within these few years that by hotUng they 
can make it nearly as good as the BengaP indigo ; but I believe 
it has never been considered quite so good.” Then the greater 
distance and long boat voyage,* its greater cost, and the result 
is that the lower countr)^ (Bengal) gets the first market. In the 
lower provinces the planter can take a run down to Calcutta* 
and seB his own indigo. The up-country planter usually con- 
signs it to his agents in Calcutta. Where a iilanter had to borrow 
money at ton per cent., and insure his life, a profit often of 
twenty per cent, would bo no gain. Lot us see the position 
of some of the places where indigo is grown : — 

Batavia 6*^ 15' S. Lat. Longitude 106° 50' E. 

Caraccas 10° 28' N. ,, ,, 66'’ 30' W. 

Luconia, Philip- 
pine Islands ., 12° 0' N. „ „ 123° 0' K. 

Tinnevelly, 

(Madras) .... 8° & 10° N. 

Manilla 14° 45' N. „ „ 121° 0' E. 

Guatemala ....15° 0' N. ,, „ 60° 30 W. 

Bengal 20° to 30° N. 

Mr. T. Bracker^ was asked, (iuestion 1079, “ Is not the Bengal 
indigo infinitely cheaper than South American indigo ?” Answer . 
“ Undoubtedly at the present price Bengal indigo will drive all 
others out of the market.” McCulloch says,® “The annual 
exports of Asiatic indigo are as follow 


Bengal 9,000,000 lbs. 

Madras 1,334,000 ,, 

Manilla 250,000 ,, 

Batavia^ 950,000 ,, 


Total 11,534,000 lbs. 


* Upper Provinces. 

^ Bengal Proper. 

: * lived at Colg™pt»utfortyy» 

26M4' N. Longitude 87° 10' E., 102 mi es N.W 

about 200 miles fom Calr.itta, about 300 milee by water who ma<lp £10,000 


in seven years. 

* Book 1832, p. 156. 

* Page 699, Edition of 1844. 
^ Rapidly mcrea-^mg. 
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That the indigo of Madras is superior to that of Manilla, and is 
about 6qual to ordinary Bengal indigo. The indigo of Java 
(Batavia) is superior to these. A small quantity comes from 
the British West Indies. 

Indigo was formerly bought by the East India Company. 
Mr. T, BracJcer said* that they (the East India Company) affected 
the market by their purchases. They bought in 1821-22, 3,553 
maunds at 234 rupees. In 1830-31, 29,582 maunds at 193 
rupees.* This gave 8s. 3d., and in the other case 5s. l|d. per 
pound, at 2s. 2d. the sicca rupee.’ It seems clear that the price 
was falling ; and in 1847, it fell to 80 Company’s rupees, or £8 
per raaund.* 

The French did use Woad [hatk-tinctoria) as a substitute, hut 
the consumption in France of Indigo is, it is said, rapidly in- 
creasing. The East India Company bought Indigo as a remit- 
tance, and of course were, at times, early in the market.® In 
the year 1829-30 tho whole produce in India was 130,000 
maunds, and only 80,000 maunds came to England. The average 
production in ten years, from 1812 to 1821, was 24,020 chests. 
In 1822 to 1831, 33,170 chests. Lands for Indigo were held in 
the names of Natives for Europeans,® and large sums were lost by 
tho failure of ryots to perform their contracts. The loss was 
estimated at 25 per cent., two-thirds of the Indigo was purchased 
on contract from tho Natives, advances of money being made.* 
The value of the Indigo, two and a-half to three crores of rupees 
(£2,500,000 to £3,000,000), “ of which probably two crores were 
expended in this country {India) for rent, stock, wages, interest 
on capital, etc., and perliaps three-fourths of the balance remitted 
to England B “ Competition® among planters has increased the 
cost of production from 80 to 100 per cent., so as greatly to 
reduce the superiority which this country has long possessed over 
other countries from which Europe is supplied with Indigo; 
namely, Manilla, Jma^ Guatemala, and the West Indies^ Euro- 

^ 1832, Eook, Appendix, p. 167. 

Book, 1832, Appendix, p. 165. SirG.de H. Larpent, 29th March, M32. 

3 Tho exchange governs both cases, though it was high, 

♦ Mr, II. St. Georgy Tucker, said (1st Report, 1848). Answer to Question 
1,261 is our first article (for a remittance), and next to that, 
sugar.” 

® The sales were made Quarterly. 

* Memorials of all the Calcutta Agents (28th January, 1829), just before 
tho groat failures began, 

7 By the said Agents, Messrs. Palmer and Co., Alexander and Co., Mack- 
intosh and Co., Calvin and Co., Cruttenden an dCo., Fergusson and Co., and 
eight others. 

« See ante, the statement of the Hojp. Mr. Ramsay. The above is tho 
language of the Memorial of the Merchants of Calcutta. 

® It was said in 1852, that the Dutch were reducing the manufacture of 
Indigo, finding that it did not pay. (Ist Report, 1848, p. 179V 



peaus can now liold lands. Some cuii^iiloruble I'ailiii-es have 
settled down tlio numuructure of Indigo to mure moderate dimen- 
sions. Indigo usually arrives in Calcutta lu October, lieu the 
sales take place. The transport by steamers must utter a mon‘ 
secure conveyance to Calcutta. Tlie (hizeratce liidigu is said 
not to be of good quality.^ As to Madrm Indigo^ — " \Vitliin the 
last twenty years a very considcTable growth of Indigo lias hc'en 
introduced; little or none before. I think it is made entirely 
by British settlers.” Mr. Fleming, Bengal C.S., thuiighC the 
cultivation of Indigo had euriehed the inhabitants of Tirhoot, and 
part of Sarun. Bad Indigo is made in Sindh. Its place will bo 
supplied by Bengal Indigo, most probably. 

The fluctuation in the (juantity of the drug, and the priei’s, 
will show the state of the trade, and that the price often falls 
with increase of production.'* 


INDIOO STOCK, LONDON (eND OF THE YEAK.) 



Chests. 

Average rncos 

1822 

8,200 


1823 

13,100 

£ 90 

1824 

12,200 

100 

1825 

B),400 

140 

1N26 

22,300 

110 

1827 

22,800 

80 

1828 

31,100 

70 

1829 

31,200 

55 

1830 

37,000 

45 

1831 

35,700 



Then, it is said,’ Answer to Question 1976, “ When tho Com- 
pany went out of the maikct, and declined purohasins as lierelol'oro, 
which they did in the year 1830, the depression m la ice was so 
great as to he ruinous to many individuals.” 

“The cultivation is carried on from JJaeca lo Delhi i the 
alferagc Quantity of exportation’ is 9,000,000 Ihs, (12.5 000 
maunds) 'the amount paid by British bom subjects, h.r rent and 


' Book, 1832, Appendix, p. 287, par. 92. 

2 Mr. I). Hill, Madras C. S. Book, 1832, Appendix, p. 110. 

^ K the ca^ of o/Jm. When tho Dutch had Ceylon (they lost it in 
1796), they desttoyed apportion of their »p>«» to keep up the old monopoly 

'’*T832, Trader etc., vol. 3, Appendix, No. 2. Reports of the House of 
buy Indigo. 
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labour, is stated to be £1,680,000; on its arrival at Calcutta, it 
is valued at £2,403,000 ;* and it is said to realize in England, 
£3,600,000.* The annual value of the Indigo exported is from 
£2,000,000 to £3,000,000; but it varies very much. It is 
exported chiefly to England; and some to America; some to 
France,* where the consumption has increased of late years ; and 
a small quantity is sent to the Persian Gulf. There are from 
300 to 400 factories in the Bengal provinces ; chiefly in 
Kuhnagwr^^ and Ti/rhoot^ There is no Indigo exported from 
Bombay, though the boU and climate are said to bo suited for it. 
There is very little cultivated at CoimhetoreJ The culture of 
Indigo has increased the value of land very greatly;® it has 
raised the price of labour, and therefore improved the condition 
of the people, as is seen by their being better housed and clad. 
In Tirhoot, the land rose from 28. 8d. and Ss. 3d. per acre, to 
4s. 7Jd. and 78. 6d. There has been a rise of fifty per cent, in 
the price of labour, and rents have risen in Tirhoot fourfold,® 
and generally they have been doubled. The introduction of 
Indigo has given great facility to Government for the collection 
of the revenue. The low price of indigo in Europe will diminish 
the quantity produced.’^ 

** The planters,” (the Report adds) borrowed their capital in 
Calcutta at 10 or 10 J per cent., on a mortgage of the property.'® 
Natives in Calcutta lend and borrow at 1 2 per cent. ; in the provinces 
out of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, at 24 to 30 per cent." 
The agents charged to the planters 2J per cent, commission upon 
advances, and 2 per cent, upon sales. At least 20,000 chests are 
actually grown and manufactured by Natives alone ; exclusive of 
what is produced in Oude.^"^ The Indigo planters have a sort of 


^ About 43 per cent, profit. 

’ This would bo a profit of nearly 60 per cent, after deducting freight, etc. 

’ Lyons sends Agents to Calcutta to buy it. 

4 Between 22® and 24® of North latitude. 

^ Lat. 23® 26' N., Long. 88® 36' E., 62 nules N. by E. from Calcutta. 

® In between 25<^ and 27^ of North latitude. 0 

Between the 10th and 12th degrees of North latitude. 

® Memorial to the (^vemor-Goneral in Council, 28th January, 1829. The 
numbers of the bee^s for this crop in Bengal is from 3,500,000 to 
4,000,000. 

® The profit goes to the Zemindars. 

The Block, as it is called. 

The legal interest in India is 1 2 per cent, as between Europeans; but an 
Eurasion or Native may lend at any rate of interest. In th« case of Messrs. 
"W. Palmer and Co. of Hyderabad, they took 18 per cent, per annum from 
the Minister of the Nizam of Hyderabad. Lord Hastes obtained the 
opinion of the twelve Judges, “that the Act did not apply to loans made to 
the subjects of Native inde^ndent princes Iw British subjects domiciled and 
residing within their dofliimons.” (^»&on’s History of India, vol. ix. p. 381). 

Between the 26th and 28th degrees of north lat. 



influence which propeiiy gives everywhere. The Inrligo planters 
are a very respectable class, and men of extremely good infor- 
mation.^ As a body they do not ill-use the Natives, though there 
have been individuals among them who have committed violence.* 
There are now men of better education in that lino than there 
used to be.”^ “ None of them are now in tlie ("omraissiou of the 
Peace; but it is desirable that they should be entrusted with that 
office.” 

In 1841, there were 7,894,497 lbs. of Indigo imported into 
dreat Britain, of which 7,456,617 lbs. were from India, 
104,190 lbs. from the British West Indies, 178,727 lbs., from 
Guatemala, 68,304 lbs., from Colombia, etc., so that India fur- 
nished 94^ per cent, of the whole importation. Only 2,780,583 
lbs. were retained for home consumption. 


1 It has bcou proposed to make some of them Justiees of the IVaeo. 

3 This would apply to the case of sugar factorio.s, etc. 

Many of these gentlcmoii were of great use (hiring tho Nopal War ot 
1814-16, to the Government, by aiding the troops m supplies, etc. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

COTTON. 


Thb Committee on Cotton^ said, — “That nothing further is 
required than the practical enforcement tliroughout India of the 
principles laid down in the following Despatch from the Court of 
Directors to the Government of India, of the 12th April, 1837.” 
The Court said, — “European enterprize and European capital 
are very ready to secure the advantages which any change in 
State policy, commercial or financial, may seem to hold out ; and 
this it is not our desire to check. At the same time it behoves 
us to be something more than quiescent with regard to our Native 
subjects, who, having the skill and industry, may want the 
enterprise and capital of the Europeans, and occasionally to lead 
and assist them in the improvement.” “No better means of 
securing this good object can be pointed out, than the adoption of 
such a mode of assessment as shall leave the cultivator in pos- 
session of an ample and encouraging remuneration for the 
exercise of his industry, in the growth of articles adapted to 
the demands of the home market. The policy of long leases* 
and moderate assessment, is therefore not only recommended by 
general principles and general experience, but is enforced by the 
peculiar circumstances of the times.” The Court expressed their 
satisfaction at the settlement of part of Bornbay^ on the principle 
“ which was also pursued under the Agra Presidency, of con- 
firming the rates* fixed for a period of 30 years ; they understand 
that it is proposed to extend the same measure to the whole of 
the Bombay Presidency as rapidly as the necessary agency can 
be procured.” 

‘ Report, 1848, 17th July, p. 7, par. 23,24. See also Appendix G. 

• In the North-West Provinces of 30 years. 

In the Punjab, Lieut. -Colonel Sir H. M. Lawrence, K.C.B., reduced the 
land rent in many cases. 
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It has b6Cii asserted, that the only way to meet tht* AiiK'ricaii 
cotton in the market is, to reduce the tux on l(ind for grow iiig 
cotton, so as to render the tax much below the usual tax on grain 
or other lands. In the first place, one of the great difiiculties is 
the difficulty of fully carrying out sueli a proposition all at once. 
The case of lands for growling opium or salt, where tlie permanent 
settlement of 1793 exists, the Zemindars having satisfied tlu' 
Government demand, may make those to whom they sub-let, jiay 
20 or 25 per cent, more than they themselves pay to (lovern*. 
ment : secondly, the mcrcliants who want cotton, should make 
advances to the cultivators, and make it worth tlieirwlule to 
cultivate it. 

The plan adopted by the East India Gompyiy used to he to 
make advances' to the cotton growers. Ihit as growing cotton 
by the Company might be very well as merchants trad mg to the 
East Indies, it would not do in their capacity of Sovereigns, 
though the Manchester Association accuse the Company of trading, 
by carrying on the inonopedy of opium. The Company were not 
to trade with England. They lost the China trade in 1H33, but 
as they were not deprived of the said monopoly of opium, and do 
not sell it for the English market, they do not commit a bn'ach of 
the Charter Act. Monopolies arc, per se, bad. Tlie opium and mlt 
cases are exceptions to the rules of commerce ; or exist, as likek- 
stone says, from necessity."^ Why do not the merchants of Manchester 
and Liverpool form a company or companies, and send out their 
agents to moke advances for the growth of cotton. Thfj East 
India Company did send out American planters, and Mr. Surgeon 
Wighf of Madras, superintended the Model Cotton l"anu at 
Coimbatore. The Manchester people must w'ork out their own 
pltn; but they will never get 10 per cent, of the revenue for 
any such purpose. Let them send out surveyors, and point out 
where they require roads to be made. xSativc! superintendents 
and European supervision are requisite. Lands, too, must be 
selected ; Bera/r is said by Mr. Mercer to be excdlent. 

The Report {par. 29) expresses the satisfaction of the Com- 
mittee of the notification of the abolition ol the export duty on 
cotton on the 31st December, 1847, by the Court ol Directors.* 
The Committee {par. 32) say that, “ Produce often transi)orted 
hundreds of miles on the backs of bullocks, caused great damage, 
particularly to cotton, from exposure to wet, and from accidcaits 
and delay,” etc. Some cotton loads arc put into carts, and 
double the number on the backs of bullocks. In Rengul tin; 

^ In December and January, yearly, an Agent for Bundolkund lived at 
Calpeo. 

* Be necessitate rei. 

’ Has retired from the Service on his Pension. 

* It was recommended by the Bombay noviTiimont 
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Bundelkund cotton was put on board of boats, and sent down the 
river Ganges about seven hundred of miles. 

The Committee^ in 1847 (2lBt May), recommended that the 
American cultivators to be sent {par. 5) should be stationed in 
the North "West Provinces (right bank of the Jumna), “ the cotton 
cultivation in that part of the country being so superior to the 
Dooab’ cotton, that the latter is extensively imported into Bun- 
delkund, for the fraudulent purpose of being mixed with the 
Banda and Jalaon^ cotton.” The cotton of Bundelkund is said 
not to be good, and only half the former quantity is produced. 

The Committee selected (pa/r. 6) the stations of Agra^ Banda, 
JuUulpoor, in the Sagor and Nerbuddha territories. Agra and 
Buiadelkund are sjfuated, they remarked, close to the river Jumna, 
and from Jubbulpoor to Mirzapoor, on the banks of the Ganges, 
the great cotton mart of the North-West Provinces, a bridged and 
metalled road of 239 miles in length, equal to any in England, 
has been, they observe, made by the Government ; and at all the 
stations the means of transport, viz. to the river by hackeries,* 
camels,® and bullocks; and on the river, boats® of every descrip- 
tion abound. The bales were to be of 300 pounds weight each. 
The river Gauges has numerous sand-banks and channels. The 
cotton boats used to navigate the Ganges in the cold or dry 
season, and hence they would be stopped by many sand-banks. 
There should be channels buoyed off, and the buoys removed at 
the dry season, as the channels may change. The Ganges must 
always be one of the high roads for heavy goods, independent of 
any railway — certainly lor several years to come. Mr. SiminSy 
the Government Consiting Civil Engineer, recommended shields 
of an expensive nature to defend the banks of the river from the 
inroads made by the river, but they were too costly. ♦ 

Bundelkund’ has fallen off from 6,000,000 to 1,000,000 lbs. 
Mr. Scott Waring^ *‘expe«ted that under his settlement the culti- 
vator of cotton, after paying his assessment of one rupee ten anas 
(3s. 8d. per beegah), would realize a net profit of two rupees 
eight anas (5s.)” 

The most important part of India for cotton is B&rar. Berat 
(between 19® and 22° north lat.) Mr. Merem'y an American cotton 


‘ Book, Cotton, 19th Feb. 1848, p. 13. 

* Dooab, the country between the Ganges and Jumna rivers. 

3 Both places are in Bundelkund. 

^ Carts drawn by bullocks. 

* Camels are not used in Bengal, or Behar, but bullocks and carts. At 
Mhow, camels cannot travel in the rainy season. 

® The cotton boats {Woolaks) are too large, and piled up 12 to 16 feet with 
bales of cotton above the gunnel of the boat 
^ 1848, Cotton Eeport, 17th July, p. 267. 

® Ditto, p. 311. 
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planter sent out by the East India Company to India, says' • 
‘‘The cotton of Berar he found to he of so excellent a cpiality 
that it needed only a little better cleaning to be equal to good 
Mobile, or upland Georgia cotton; and it was destitute of the 
harshness so common to the cottons of the North-West Provinces 


of India. The length of this great cotton field, measuring from 
north to south, is about 450 miles, and its hreadtli about .'100 
miles, so that its area is about 135,000 square mile.s,* and of this 
area Mr. Chapman reckons, that 67,500 square mile.s would be 
applicable to the growth of cotton fit for English use. If one- 
fourth of this area were cropped with cotton every year, and the 
produce per acre were equal to the average produce of Gaznal 
and Candeish, namely, 100 lbs. to the acre, the weight of cotton 
produced per annum would bo upwards of 1,000 millions 
(1,000,000,000 lbs.) of pounds, or two and a quarter times' 
more than the total consumption of Great Britain. Indian 
cotton, however, of the quality at present supplied, is not suitable 
for more than 75 per cent, of our manutactiires, and it is dange- 
rous to trust to any one source of supply, Avhetlier in America or 


in India.” 

The experience of the Englishu^oman in America* gives a 
statement made to her by an American Clergyman and Slave- 
holder. He said— “ If you (English) were to cultivate as much 
cotton as you ought in India, you would put down slavery in the 
United States of America.” 

Dr. R<ryl6^ says, (par, 4)— “ Cottons of the highest prices are 
produced over a wide expanse of territory, in difterent parts of 
the world, from 0^ 34‘', and in particular situations, even to 40“ 
lat.” “In British India (par. 5) from 8® to ST N. lat., and 
including the loftiest mountains in the world, atford every diver- 
sity of soil* and climate. The soils in which the best cottons 
grow differ much in physical and chemi^l nature than is gene- 
raUy supposed. This is evident if we examine the soil of the 
Sea Inland cotton, and compare it with that of the mrdg cotton 
farms in Georgia; or both with the rich alluvial deposits ot the 
Mississippi, or the prairie lands of South Alabama. The differ- 
ence is not greater, however, than that which we observe between 
the granite soil of the Coromandel coast, and the black cotton wnl 


' See Mr. Chapman’s Book, 8vo., London, 1851, p. 112. 

* About the size of ihe United Kingdom ! ! ! 

« That is when Mr. Chapman wrote. 

* Marianne Finch (1863), Englishwomans wpenence 

* Lfessor and F.R.S. Book, 1840. 19th Feb. Report, Appendix, >o 

“it “i..Ge«eral (M«lr« Am>y) 

M. P.lliphH)-w4^» of th. Ea.t.Tn .nd C(rttooa. 
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of Central India, or than that between the rich alluvium of Ben- 
gal and the sandy plains of the north-west of India.’' 

Again, ^ ** Cotton in the Madras Presidency is cultiyated be- 
tween the 8® to 17® N. lat. At Bombay from 16® to 24®. Ex- 
cellent cotton has been grown near Dacca (south of Calcutta) and 
near Delhi, i.e. from 23j to 30® N. lat.” 


COTTON IMPORTED INTO GREAT BRITAIN.* 


Year. 

Aggregate lbs. 

From East Indies 

1781 

5,198,778 


1783 

9,735,663 

114,133 

1791 

28,706,675 

3,351 

1793 

19,040,929 

729,634 

1810 

132,488,935 

27,783,700 

1813 

50,966,000 

491,350® 

1818 

177,282,158 

86,555,000 

1827 

272,448,.909 

25,742,150 

1828 

227,760,642 

29,670,200 

1829 

222,767,411 

28,147,700 

1840* 


77,010,917 

1841 


97,368,312 

1842 


96,555,186 

1844 


88,639,608 

1845 


58,437,426 

1846 


34,270,800 

1847 


81,106,480 

1 848 bales of 300 lbs. 

81,106,200'^ 

1849 

ditto 

54,660,000® 

1850 

ditto 

92,370,000’ 


Prom 1840 only, the East India cotton exports to Great Britain 
are given. Mr. P. C. Brown (planter) said,® “ TaMng the East 
India cotton at threepence per pound, the American cotton at 
more, and the sum total in seventeen years was £97,428,074 of 


• P. 32. 

* 1848, Keport (Cotton), 17th July, p. 375. 

^ Free Trade with India. 

♦ 1848, p. 48, Mt. Prideanx, Assistant-Examiner, Indian Correspondence, 
East India House. 

' 270,354 bales. 

® 182,200 bales 
' 307 bales. 

1848, Cotton Kepoit, 17th July, p. 243. 
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excess was paid by the manufacturers of England for their cotton, 
or £5,731,063 a year.” 

Mr. J. C. Melvill said^ that the annual average import of 
cotton from India of the five years ending with 1838, was 
48,329,660 ^or 161,098, bales of 300 lbs.); and thinks “ East 
India cotton is about one-eighth of all the cotton imported into 
Great Britain.” There can be no doubt that India could supply 
cotton for the United Kingdom. The great difficulty is ns to tho 
length of the staple. We do not grow cotton near tho sea. Lord 
AucUand said,’ “The Georgia, Sea-island, tho Surinam,* and 
Demerara, are all grown on the border of the m, and tho prime 
qualities only as far inland as the intiuenco of tlu^ sea, air, and tide 
waters extend. In the Delta of the Sundcrbunds,^.and particu- 
larly the provinces adjacent, might perhaps be produced cottons of 
an equally fine texture with those above mentioned, and which 
in England always bears so high a price. The ])resumption is, 
the attempt would be successful, provided the black seed was 
procured from Demerara and Georgia.” 

“ To Bengal* the Court especially pointed out that some cotton 
produced in tho Tenaserim provinces was considc'rcd to bo superior 
to any cotton that has been imported from Bengal, and if in per- 
fect condition, would rank in tho London market with any good 
Swat cotton, and with middling North American upland.” 

Tho Secretary of the Agricultural Society* concluded that 
“the upland Georgia and the Egytian is the sc'cd best calculated 
for introduction into the interior and upland parts of India, 
while the Pernambuco, Peruvian, Schelles, Bourbon, and Sea- 
Island, may suit along the line of coast ” It is to be seen how 
far the possession of a portion of the Burmese country, and ot tho 
command of the river Irawadi may open out prospects for growing 
cotton. Let us see the latitudes and longitudes of certain cotton 
growing countries : — * 


Pernambuco 


8" 

11' 

S. 

w. 

Long. 

3.7 

0 



20 

•>2' 

s. 


Long. 

.0.7 

20' 

E. 

Tj '1 

Lat. 

22" 

.*>1' 

s. 


hong. 

42“ 

41' 

w 

Coimbatore 

Lai. 

10“ 

lo 1: 

2“ N 


Long. 

IT 

6' 

E. 


* 1840, Produce hook. 

Minute of 14th August, 18.39. pm- I » 
^ Long Stapled Cottons. 

* Below Cah;utta. 

' Par 16. 

* Par. 22. 
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Tennaserim Freviuces Lat. 11" to 14® N. 

Long. 98® 60' E. 

Darwar Lat. 18® to 19® N. 

Long. 76® 35' E. 

Berar Lat. 19“ to 22® N. 

Long. 75® to 80® E. 

Arracan* .Lat. 20® 14' N. 

. Long. 93® 5' E. 

Surat Lat. 21® 13' N. 

Long. 73® 3' E. 

New Orleans Lat. 29® 58' N. 

Long. 90® 0' W. 

Mobijc (Alabama) Lat. 30® 37' N. 

Long. 88® 18' W. 

One would suppose that the nature of the soil and climate 
should determine the proper places for the cultivation of cotton. 
In Assam, which is between the 25th and 28th degrees of North 
latitude, anti longitude 94° and 99® East, which is more to the 
north than Tirhoot, sugar grows well, and equal, it is said, to the 
best Cuba sugar. In Tirhoot they have hot winds,* in Assam 
they have no hot winds. 

Mr. A. Alexander said,® The south part of Arabia will be- 
come the greatest cotton growing country in the world one' day or 
another.” ‘‘It is a fine soil, and between there and Bombay* 
enough cotton might be grown to supply England, independently 
of America, if it be necesoarj*. In fact, I see no limit to the 
power which England possesses in the East for extending her 
trade,® provided she only fosters it. All we require, of course, 
is the means of getting returns in some shape or other. Instead 
of having 100,000,000 of poor Indians to supply, which we have 
been doing, they are now becoming annutdly Avcalthicr,® and in 
addition we have countries now opening to us with probably 

400.000. 000 of population.” 

The consumption of cotton in India by the Natives is^ very 
great.’ Lieut. -General hriggs, of the Madras army, states that 
cotton is used by the Natives for all the purposes that hetnj), and 
jiaxy and hair are used in England, llo assumes there to be 

150.000. 000 of people, and allows two and a half pounds of cotton 
for each person, requiring 375,000,000 lbs., or 1,250,000 bales 
of 300 lbs. each, or 167,410 tons. Dr. Wighty of the Madras 

’ The Sund^rbunds (“ Soonderbmsy or beautiful wilderness.”) 

* And White Ants, 

^ 1848 Keport, 19tb Febniary. Answer to question 1843. 

So wdl the East Coast of Africa. 

'' Australia is, as the Americaus would say, going ahead ' 

See Appendix (A). 

Book 1848, 1 71 h. Inly, p. 119 
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army,» who had better opportunities of judging on the subject, 
raises the amount to twenty pounds per head, which would givo 
an aggregate of 3,000,000,000 lbs. (10.000,000 bales of 3,000 
lbs., 1,339,285 tonsj. I shall not enter into this question with 
these well-informed persons ; but as to Bengal, I should doubt 
such an amount of consumption, because much of the cotton used 
* for stuffing mattresses, pillows, cushions, etc., is of the common 
kind found on the cotton tfcCy^ and w'hich is not, as the mereliants 
say, the cotton of commerce. I shall leave this knotty question 
to be settled between them and the Manchester association. 
Much of our Indian cotton goes to China. The Chinese may 
not be such critical judges as the merchants of Manchester. 

Flax mixed with cotton.^—Yvom the Manchester Examiner,* I 
find that the possibility of working Fkx along with cotton is a 
point not to be entirely overlooked.” In a recent article on this 
subject, on Saturday, 28th December, 1850, an error was made 

stated that three tons of straw would make five cwt. of 
the prepared flax; we should have said that fivo Or six cwt. 
could b(3 obtained from one ton of the straw ; ami it is only on 
this calculation that the prepared flax, ready for the scrutchcr in 
a cotton mill, can be afforded at so low a price as twopence lialf- 
penny or threepence per pound. The experiments madr' by Mr. 
Claussen are still in progress. We have seen a self-acting mule 
working throughout -with a mixture of half-cotton and halffaXy 
and so soon as a little more regularity in the length of the fibre 
is obtained, wo are of opinion that the ordinary coarse yams and 
calicoes of the trade may be made.” 

Now flax, as M'Culloch says,* is grown in Russia, and did 
supply the largest quantity imported into England. It is grown 
in Flanders, in Egypt, in New Zealand, in America. “Crushing 
seed is principally imported from Rns.sia, but considerable quan- 
tities are also brought from India, Italy, and Egy pt.” X’lax Seed, 
or Linseed, is to be had in abundance in India. There i.s plenty 
of Flax in India, “ but among the Hindoos,® it is grown solely for 
the sake of the oil expressed from its seed, the stalk, in which 
its chief value resides, being thrown aside by them as useless.” 

‘ Retired, and late Superintendent of the Company’s Cotton farm at 
Coimbatore. 

* Cotton in knots, and very short— tufts of cotton, indeed horap^(iSun) iij 
often used in India to stuff mattresses and pillow cases, etc., by the Xativcs. 

3 There is a Flax Company in Ireland working under a charter. 

* Morning Chronicle, 14th January, 1851. 

® Pp. 577 to 679 my Italics. 

* Penny Cyclopaedia, p. 305, vols. 9—10 



CHAPTER XXTX. 

TOBACCO. 


Tobacco was introduced into Europe early in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury.^ “ Ilumholdt has shewn that Tobacco was the term used 
in the llaytian lan{*uage to designate the pipe, or instrument 
made use of by the Natives in smoking the herb and the term, 
having becai transferred by the S])aniards from the pipe to the 
herb itself, has been adopted by the other nations of the ancient 
world.” Tobacco is believed to have been first introduced into 
England by the settlers who returned, in 1586, from the colony 
which^ it had been attempting to found in Virginia.^ It was 
first smoked at the Bull Inn, at Islington. In 1581, a proclama- 
tion was issued against it. The Star Chamber ordered tile duties 
to be 6s. lOd. per pound, 161 1. Its cultivation was prohibited in 
England by Charles 11. The cultivation was allowed in Ireland, 
1779. The tax was increased, and put under the excise, 1789. 
The cultivation in Ireland was prohibited in August, 1831. The 
quantity consumed in England in 1701 was 9,500,000 lbs., 
and in 1829, about 15,000,000 lbs. In 1810, the quantity 
had increased to 40,000,000 Ibs.^ 

'^Raleigh, and other young men of fashion, having adopted the 
practice of smoking, it spread among the English ; as it had pre- 
viously spi-ead among the Spaniards, French, Portuguese, and 
other continental nations.” James I. attempted to restrain the 
use of Tobacco. His efforts had very little effect. During the 
early part of the reign of Charles I., the trade in Tobacco was 
monopolised by the CroAvn.® It ceased with the breaking out of 
the Civil War. 

' WCnUm'h, p. 1,2 r2. 

' Now, l)\ i'.ishion.iblo gentlemen ealled the “ IVc'd “ Will you smoke a 
Weed,” is tlie i)hms('. 

Discovered by John Cabot, in 1-197. It was taken possesHun of, and 
named by JlnUigh, after the virgin-queen Elizabeth, Idth July, l-iSl fhi'; 
WHS the first British Settlement in North America. — DKlionary (jf 

Dates. 

‘ Haydn, fiom Parliaineutary ictuiii' 

' .\ii(l now IS in Fiance 
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There was another mode of using Tobacco— by it. and 

many gentlemen had gold and silver Tobacco 'boxes'" as snuff 
boxes are used now: but the fonner were Maynunni, being twice 
the size of a snuff box. 

Pope Lrhan VIII., in 1024, issued a hull “ excoinnuinicating 
those who smoked in Churches : * “ Tlie practice of sm<»]oiig v as 

at one time exceedingly prevalent in this country, but during tlu' 
reign of George 111. it was well nigh superseded, at least among 
the higher and middle classes, by the practice anuff taking ! 
Latterly, however, smoking has been in .some iiieasuri' re\ ived, 
though it is still very far from being so ('.rtcnsm-tg pfuutiml an 
formerly."^ 

The Asiatic Journid* stale.s that — “ In Spain, France, and 
Germany, in Holland, Sweden, Denmaik, and Russia, the prac- 
tice of smoking Tobacco prevails amongst th(“ rich and [ator, th<' 
learned and the gay. In the United States it very iniicli prevails. 
It is not uncommon for boys to have' a pipe or I’igar in the nioiitli 
during the greatest part of the day.’' In Turkey, tin' pipe is 
perpetually in the mouth. In the Last Indies, not merely .all 
classes, but both sexes inhale the fragrant stiaini. In {4iin:i, the 
habit equally prevails. The smoking of ojiium in a preparc'd 
.shape is first c/wyy .smoking. Indeed, if Me take the population 
of the world at 1,000,000,000 of peojile, it would be found tli.at 
smoking is the rule, and not smoking tin; exception ” When if 
adds so much to the revenue, the Ohaucellor of the Fxeheipier 
never condemns the practice as one of an immoral nature He 
pockets the tax, and the mass of the jK'Ople smoke. M . Pallax^' 
state.s that “ Asia, and especially in (diina, the use fd’ Tobacco 
for smoking is more ancient than the disi'ovcry of the* New IVurhiy 
The Chinese and Mongol tiibes smoke. 

The Tobacco cultivated in ^fex^co \^ only for home consumption. 
“ Under the Spanish Government, the Tobacco mnnopoli w.as 


' A box made in 1702, i.s in the j)Osscs‘<ion of a |j:entleman ,\n iuie(<lnt« 
is told, at what period of our history is not .stated, that a person asked ,m 
Oxonian w^hat it \vas he had in hi.s moutli, saying “ t/iutlrat hoc," the (j/utnuu, 
taking the quid out of his mouth, replied, (putting it into ihe oflieis mouth), 
“ hoe est quid." A true story. 

^ McCulloch, p. 1,2 .j3. 

The tax upon Tobaeco was, in 18.32, 11,4.30,000’ .^o that the].ra(1i(e 
has very tnuch incrcasc<l. 

^ Vol. 22, p. 142. . 

' “In Spain, the ladies smoke cigars or cigaiett/ s In Indni, l.monean 
ladies, at times, smoke ; certainly, those of the old regime. Some old oIIk ers j.ive 
been known to have a night II^XKpjuburdar, and a hole « ut in the lus/juito 
curtains, to admit of the Ilooqqu snake pawing through them, to allow ol 
smoking when they should awake. 

« M^Oalloch, p. 1,2.3. 3 
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one of the principal sources of revenue ; yielding from 4,000,000 
to 4,500,000 dollars.* 

The quantities retained for homo consumption, were, viz : — 

Net Revenue of Customs 
and Excise. 

1789 8,152,185 lbs. £408,037. 

1838' 18,436,480 lbs. £2,828,995. 

Manilla, Cuba, the Havannah, are well known in the trade as 
places from whence the best Cheeroots and Cigars are obtained. 
In Bengal, the Tobacco from Sandowy, in Arracan, is good. The 
Tobacco of Chuna/r has been celebrated, as well as that of BUha 
much is sold under these names : but the said Tobacco comes from 
Tirhoot, where very good Tobacco is produced.* 

There is a Tobacco monopoly in Rome. It is in the hands of 
Government. Some time ago, (1851), some young Roman gen- 
tleman, it is related, took into his head to spite the Government 
by not smoking, and tried to persuade some others from smoking. 
The police found out the party, and ho was imprisoned in jail for 
six months. It is said to have the effect of allaying hunger ; 
and, certainly, it is useful in damp weather, or in a climate 
where tfnalaria prevails. The tax on tobafco at Madras, has 
been abolished. 

‘At 2s. 3d. From £850,000 to £956,000. Recollect a tax of £4,430,000 
a year. 

^ M^CuUochy p. 1,255. Great increase in the revenue, in proportion to the 
quantity of the article imported. 

3 Of these, but small quantities are produced. 

* The Indigo planters used to grow it at the cost of 3 rupees (Bs.) the 
maund of 82 Iba. 



CHAPTER XXX 


AMAUUMATmX UK IHK INDIVN VKMll'i UBJiCl'KO TO. 

1 SHALL not, here, consider the tiiianeiiil (lilHciillies ol’ the plan ol' 
amalgamation, but simply view it in its po/ifical and m'Kii rela- 
tions. I shall givo the opinions of \erv rniinent men, iveorded 
twenty years ago. A well-known (Jeneral Ofiieer of the ( oin- 
pany’a army, was asked last month as lo his opinion on (ho 
subject by a noble Duke. The (l(‘neral Ollieer objected to it in 
the strongest terms. , 

The Hon. Mr. Jl. FJphinstone said,' “ After the (‘Imnge was 
effected, general and partial arrangenient.s would, fiom time to 
time, remove officers from troops (loinposed of one Indian nation 
to those of another, and even if any oiu' language would really 
render an officer competent for all duties throughout all India, 
there are still differences of manners in the Natives which it 
would take time to learn, and there .»ro great dillereiices in (he 
ways of commanding them, which could not b(. removed immc' 
diately, even if uniformity were to be wishe<l in the treatment 
of dissimilar bodies. If the consolidation were (>asy. I do not 
perceive how it would he ailvantageous liomlmij trooji.s have 
gone to the Ganges," and troops to Hn/,'* on occasions when 

such exertions were recjuired; it can never be desirable to make 
a practice of stationing troops far from their own country ' .V 
Carnatic man at Delhi would be comploh'ly a foreigner in appear- 
ance and language, and w'ould have to alt<*r his food,”’ ami ehangr? 

' Bookg), of 1S.'’>2, |i. p.o. S K\tra(t , iii\ 

- He alluded to their goiii*; to lUim i|»o..r in tsol. Tliev li,n. 1 U- l\ 
to Moultau and to the Punjab. 

^ Bombay troops went to l'l^;ypl hn l-SOl), Miidr.i'^ tioops l<; tli' l-l'- id 
France (1810), und to .Jiivii (IbH) 

* In Germany they often send lioops In .t distfUKc fioin mIico tli' . "i o- 
enlisted, to prevent ton grenl .'oi att.neliment lo loralilu"-, but tin v n .ill ot 
one nation 

^ The Bengal troops stationed m the uppn proum-^ f.it wJu itcn 

floui). In Bengal piopci. the people c-at nrr Hit ,Si po\ s U.mii im 
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many of his habits. This could not be agreeable to the men, and 
would tend to discontent and desertions. They might, in time, 
get accustomed to foreign countries* and to long absence from their 
homes and friends, but it has been remarked by the late (jeneral 
Sir Thomas Munro, that the effect of such separations is to render 
the men mere soldiers, and concentrate all their ideas in their 
camp. If our danger was from popular insurrections, this might 
be an advantage ; as it is, it seems much more advisable to keep 
up the soldier’s connexion with the people, and bind him to tran- 
quility and regular authority by as many ti(‘s as possible.” 

“ It may be intended that such regiment should be composed of 
a portion of each nation.” Military men must be the best judges 
how far this is practicable, especially in the mixture of TamuP 
Sepoys in the Bengal army. The fact of there being Hindustan 
Sepoys in the Bombay army,* affords a veiy imperfect solution of 
the question. 

“ If troops arc not to bo employed in remote countries, what is 
the object of uniting the armies ? The equalization of allowances 
alone (if that were practicable), would remove all jealousy between 
the services ;* and there cun be no disadvantage in the emulation 
that would remain.”® 

“ As the Sepoys are of many different classes, and as they are 
all liable to be affected by circumstances which have no influence 
on us, it is more difficult to form anticipations about them than 
about our countrymen and equals, the officers. The risk of unfor- 
seen results applies more strongly to the transfer of the Native 
Army to the King, than to the mere consolidation into one body ; 
and considering that our safety depends entirely on that a/rmyf' 

it would appear that we should hazard no changes at all, except 
to remedy obvious evils ; and none of a general nature, without clear 
and urgent necessity 


upper country), cannot cat atta daily, but must use rice three or four days in 
the week. A. committee held about thirty years ago, decided this fact. All 
corps after remaining at Barrackpoor for two years are (as tbo Natives style 
it “ liuddun toot gya'*\ done up. 

‘ The mutiny at Java (1815), was caused, as explained in Chapter XXL 

* We mix English, Irish, an(l Scotch together in the same regiment; but 
perhaps, regiments should not be composi'd entirely of one nation. 

^ Malabar country. ^ 

« Since 1818-19. 

* This is an important question. The Madras Sepoys get grain-money, 
when it sells at a dear rate. 

® The Court of Directors in 1772, wiote to the Bengal government to 
have half Mohammedans and half Gentoos^ to excite emulation between the 
two sects, in the Native Infantry. 

7 The Europeans are as one to five and six-seienths Natives. The Native 
troops form the principal part of the Indian army. 

* This opinion was a written statement, as were all the others. 
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The late General Sir IV. Keir Grant said/ “ 1 Jo not thmk 
it would be advisable to incorporate the Native regiments of the 
different presidencies or to require them generally to serve beyond 
the territories in which they were raised. Their temporary removal 
in time of war is not liable to the same objection;* and they have 
been found to volunteer readily for active service, evim in maritime 
expeditions.”® 

Colonel Mayne^ C.B., Bombay army, said,* “ I can see no reason 
to anticipate any beneficial results from the change; but if it is 
intended to incorporate the twoannics,’^ and to allow iiidisci iminate 
transfers from one to the other, there are, in my ojiinion, insur- 
mountable objections to the measure.” It is said Lord (\isflereayh, 
in 1814, declared that the Company’s army must remain the same 
in constitution, even if made over to the Crown." 

General Sir 2\ PritzIeV was in favour of assimilation, but 
doubted “ the advantage* of moving Native corps, particuarly 
from the Madras establishment, w'herc tlu'ir homes an*, and where 
all their relations reside.”® Colonel W. Ihi'Uon, Madras ca- 
valry,® was in favour of “keeping the troops of (Ik* diHenuit pre- 
sidencies within certain limits of their owm part ol the country , 
but so far as concerns the internal peace ot tlie country, perliaps 
it is as well that the three armies should remain as they an*.” 
Colonel Leighton, Bombay Army,'® said, “But so far as concerns (he 
internal peace of the country, perhaps it is as w(dl tliat the three 
armies should remain as they are.” Sir John Malcolm , Madras 
Army, said, “ I have changed none of my opinions,” and adds, 
“ All my recent experience confirms my conviction of tlu* ex|)e- 
diency and wisdom of uniting the armies of the three presidencies 
of India into orie." Colonel Pennington, Bengal Army, “does 
not anticipate any advantage from an union of the three armies ; 
and Colonel Sherwood, (Bengal), is also dcci(hMly opposed to such 
a measure.” 


' Book 6, 1832, p. 396 Lattcily Sir W. K< ir (ir.iiil. I b> .served filic.u 
years in India, and wn.s coiniiiaiidiii^' the tcircf* at Ja\a 

* The Bombay troops were scot to Mooltan and In the I iinj.i ) 

3 The Bengal troops went to Kgypt (1801), Macao (1808), MuuntiuB 
(1810), Java (1811), Ceylon (1818), China (1810, etc ) 

* Book 6, (1832), p. il^,par. 5. 

* The King’s and Company’s. 

® Hansard’s Debates. » tt » 

’ Book G, (1832), Synoi>sis, p. 20, par H7. It. r Ma|o«ty s 

* Colonel Aleiandor, Into Adjutant-f eneral Modra» Arm . ud, allndm^ 

to corps going from Madriw to Rangoon, that corps goir ;; y ’ ^ 

take their famiUes with them" But in movmg iron. , tat, on to . tat, on a, 
relief, they do. 

“ Book 6, (1832), Synopsis, p. xs.pat. 151, 15. 
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It is stated — “ Union of the three Armmf' “As to the question 
of the uniting the armies of tlie three Presidencies, several officers 
have expressed a decided opinion against such a measure ; and 
even those who consider it to be at all desirable, express an opin- 
ion with considerable (lualification.” 

Against. 

Alajor-Geiieral Sir Jasper Nicolls.’ 

Major-General Sir J. l^ynell.’ 

Major-Gcneial Sir W. K. Grant.* 

Colonel Mayme, O.E.* 

(-olonel Sherwood.* 

Colonel Pennington. ‘ 

Colonel Fielding.' 

Colonel Jj('ighlon.^ 

Colonel \V. Dickson.^ 

Hon. ^r. Klphinstone.' 

Kor. 

Major-Geni'ral Sir T. Pritzben.* 

^lajor Sir It. Scott.'^ 

Major Sir J. Malcolm.''' 

Captain Balmarin.’ 

The Madras Sepoys speak throe languages.^ They are enlisted 
from districts where one of those languages is spoken, and they 
all H])eak the same language in a regiment. The Bengal troops 
are Hindustan men, and all speak one and the same language. 

' Book 6, (1832), Synopsis, p. xx., par. 146. 

Formerly Commandcr-in-( in Iruli.i. 

^ Her Majesty’s Service. 

< Her Majesty’s Service. 

® Bombay Officers. 

’ Bengal Officers. 

Her Majesty’s Service. 

J Madras Officers. 

* The Tamul, Teloogoo, and Cannrees. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 


CHRIHTlANrTY IN INDIA. 


It is stated by tlie North Britisli Review for 18.50' that— 
“Towards the close of the secoml century, when Commodus was 
Emperor of Rome, a licet every year left the Red Sea and pro- 
ceeded to Ceylon, where tidings of the birth of the Redeemer 
were conveyed,” but the Reviewer says “of the first Indian 
Missionaries we have no account.” Rut little is known of tlie 
progress of the Gospel on Indian soil throughout the whole of the 
third century. It was at the commencement of the fourth that 
the Emperor Constantine “seated Christianity on the throne of 
the Roman world.” At the Council of Nice,' held under his 
authority, at the close of the first cpiarter of that eiuitury, one 
of the prelates assembled, named Johannes, says Mr. Hough, 
subscribed as Metropolitan of Persia and the Great India, a fact 
which seems to indicate that there was at that time a Christian 
Church of some bulk and significance planted^ on the Indian 
Coast. That thirty years later lYumentius, a Tynan by birth, 
sailed for India, invested by Athanasius with Episcopal autho- 
rity, and gathered together the scattered Christian flocks which 
were then dispersed over the Southern Peninsula. 

Of the progress of Christianity in the East during tho fifth 
century there are few, if any, authentic records. Early in the 
sixth century, he remarks, a merchant of Alexandria named • 
CosmoSy visited India, and wrote an account of the places he had 
seen. “There is,” he says, “in the Island of Trapobane (Ceylon) 


' No XXVI.. \u-ust, IH.iO. Woiks by the latr- J:iH. Jioiigh, M.A., 
Chaplain to the East India Compaii) \ bervice, Madras, 1 8.39-45. Ih-v Dr A 
Duff, Church of Scotland Mission. Edinhungh, 

Missions, Rev. Jag. Long, I^ondon, 181.S. 

2 A.D. 32.5. 


1840. Hand Hook of 
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in the furthermost India, in the Indian Sea, a Christian Church 
with Clergyman and believers. I know not whether there are 
any Christians beyond that island. In the Malabar country also, 
where pepper grows, there are Christians, and in Calliana* as they 
call it, there is a Bishop who comes from Persia, where he was 
consecrated. The Gospel had, indeed, been making its way 
towards India by the northern route, through Central Asia ; and 
was preached with success in Persia, in Media, in Armenia, in 
Bactria, and in the Tartar countries lying to the north of the 
Great Caucasian Eange.” 

Qihhon says^ — “The Barbaric Churches, from the Gulf of 
Persia to the Caspian Sea, were almost infinite ; and their recent 
faith was consphmous in the number and sanctity of their monks 
and martyrs.” He adds — “ In a subsequent age the zeal of the 
iV<?5^ort<zw^overlcapcd the limits which had confined the ambition 
and curiosity both of the Greeh and Fersians. The Missionaries 
of Balkh and Samarcand pursued without fear the footsteps of 
the roving Tartar, and insinuated themselvcB into the camps of 
the valleys of Imaus and the banks of the Sclinga.” 

In the tenth volume of the Asiatic Researches’’ it is stated that 
“ In the sixth century there was a College for Cliristians at Sir- 
hind ;* two monks from it returned to their native country, and 
being at Constantinople, the Emperor Justinian sent for them to 
inquire into the nature and origin of silk, and prevailed upon 
them to go back to Sirhind, in order to bring from thence the 
eggs of the real silk butterfly.” It mentions the number of 
Christians in some particular part of India as amounting to 
150,000. St. Thomas is said to have suffered mfirtyrdom at 
Madras.* 

The Reviewer continues® — “But as the seventh century began 
to dawn upon Asia, the great imposture of Mahomet arose, aud 
checked for a time the growth of Christianity in the Eastern 
World,’ and for a time the Christian Churches languished. Com- 
merce had been, hitherto, the great agent of proselytism, and 
now that agency was suspended.” 

Two events distinguished the eighth and ninth centuries. To- 
wards the close of the former, when it appears that the Indian 
Bishoprics were under the authority of the Ncstorian Patriarch 


‘ Said to bo Colliance, near Bombay, ^ 

* See lleview, p. 680 . lie had strange notions regarding Christianity. 

* Communicated by the late Lieut. -Colonel JFilJhd, Bengal Engineers, 
and a Sanscrit scholar, who resided at Benares, the seat of Hindu learning. 

* 166 miles N.N.W. from Delhi (Lat, 30° 40' N.; Long. 75°. 55' £.) It 
is near the Sutlej (Punjab). 

5 St. Thome. In Nelson’i Festivals, p. 46, the place is called Maiapur. 

* P. 687. 

The K%g$ra, or flight of Mahomed in A.D. 622. 
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of Selencia, an Armenian merehant, named Thomm Cana took 
up hi8 abode in Malabar. Before lliis time the Christian bro- 
therhood, both on this and the Coromandel Coast, persecuttKl by 
the Native Princes, had been driven into tlie interior of the 
country, to seek refuge on the hills. The inlluence of this 
Thoims was great througliout Southern India. Under his pro- 
tection the Native Christians enjoyed security and peac('. 

It is recorded that in the ninth century, Alfred tlw OreaC 
despatched from Great Britain an Emha.ssy under Sighelm, Hishop 
of Shireburn,* to the shriiu' of tlie Saint at iladras.^* ]la\ ing paid 
their devotions, the holy men returned lionu', bringing with them 
a costly rccompcncc, in the shape of a rich cargo of pearls and 
spices. 

In the tenth century the cause of the pure faith had greatly 
recovered from the blighting ellects of Mohammedan ascendancy, 
and new efforts were made to support and recruit the churches. 
It is said that about this time the Christians of St. Thomas were 
so many and so powerful in Southern India, that they asserted 
their independence as a people, and erected a sovereignty of their 
own. For some time they prospered under their (’hristian Ibijahs, 
until one of them, dying without issue, adopted a heathen pnnee, 
as his heir, and from that time the race of Christian rulers was 
extinct. 

“The traders of Arabia yielded the commerce of the Indian 
seas to the merchants of Genoa and Venice. But the enmity of 
Mohammedanism was not extinguished, and its power was not 
suppressed. By the victorious arms of Mahomet 1 1., tho Crescent 
was planted in the capital of the Gri'ek einjiire, and the mart of 
(Constantinople closed against the European World.” 

The natives of the west were stimulated to seek another channel 
by which to import into Europe the wealth of (he Oriental mart, 
and on the common road of the great ocean they tried, tor the 
first time, towards the close of the fifteenth century, the great 
experiment of a Western passage to India, around the stormy pm- 
montory of Southern Afiica. It was in the year 1 197, that V isco 
de Gama, a subject to the King of Portugal, doubled the Cape of 
Storms, and steered for that Western Coast of India. He reached 
Calicut, in May, 1498, and from that time we date the new epoch 
in the history of the Christian Churches in the Indian World. 

Long before this tho Papacy had been established ; but the 
Syrian churches knew nothing about the Papacy — nothing about 

‘ Said to have been educated at Rome. He went to Jiome with liis fathtr, 
and was sent there again by his father. He versed in J.atin. Hume s 
History of England, vol. 1, p. 88. He reigned A.D. 871 to 900. Ihe 
Embassy was sent, A.D. 883. 

IFero is a Sherbuu in Yorkshire. Bourn means a Iwund, or limit. 

3 Thomas Cana died fifty years before the Embassy amved. 
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Home' Till' iii(lf|)cmk*nct* (»r tin- piimiliM- i liurclm'^ w .I', moh 
threatciied, ami tlicii ^rifouosly as.-i.iilcil Hut the Ihst laisita- 
Tiiaii luvadeis wiao Oriit on tin- ai (|U]silioii of wcaltli. and cared 
little about ( Ihrmiuiiiil) Tliey e<:t.il»lislied moua'>1erie'^ , t]ie\ 
built (■liiinbes, but tb('\ made feu j^ennine coiim rk Piove 
lytiMii in tile time of . ///ue///e/y?/e, u.i'' a mallei- of stale polnu, 
not of ( dii'istian /(-al and de\olion Al leimtli ,i miulitiei jouia 
than that of tlu! armn's of Hortuyal in tlie /fusY -was nony amoii;]^ 
the ]K‘aceful (;oll(‘;*es of the //V.s/. Iifiiifinis /yeye/rb liad founded 
a neu priestl} orih-i-, and the ren;M ot the Jesuit's i omiiu need 
Franri'f Xanr) ai-eomjiann'd a mu \i(eio\ to (bia d'he 
proselytes of Xaviet are numbered by his follow eis, b\ thousands 
lie is said to hav(‘ converted 700,00i) to the (diristiaii faith llm 
converts ueri' drawn Irom all (lasses, t’loni pi iiiecs to pai'iahs ' 
lie had eKtraordiiiarv success in 'J'l (Uti/inu r, and ba[)lised 10,000 
heatln'iis in a sin,yle month lie then took ship lor the Fd'^fvi'n 
Isles, visited M(da<r(i, AidhotidO, Tnudh', Jdia,' and returiii'd to 
visit the < Iniii Ill's in .soulhein India lie retui ned to OVai, and 
there formed the mayniUcenl design of <on\ ei tini; the ( 7 /iii(\sr 
Fmpifr.’ Hul he diiilonthe 2nd December, ]ob2, at thi' poitals 
of the Chinese J'hnpire “ In the histor\ of t he Jesuits' Missions 
in India, Xaru’i stands out in solitar\ ;;randenr, as tlii' one apos- 
tolic man. He went, about his own woik, and the Sifnan prii'sts 
tended their llochs in seiiirily and pe.ice The l‘)'d/tcis( lut Iriars 
had (‘iideavoiired to undermine the Malah.ir ihiiKhes Then 
beoan the }>real stniu'uh' hetu een the tuop.irties Thi' Chi istians 
ot Alahibar traced their pateinil\ to tlie Vitosth' Paul, who went 
thron^di S//nn iuu\ r//n-/u i onlirmiiei theihui.lie- J’liev looked 
to Si/iKf as their sjuiitual home " 

The X’i’sfondns wi-ri' iii'i-sia-uTi'd " Si\t) M'.u-s of semtude 
and hypocrisy,” writes (hhhonX “ were patiently eiidni ed , but, 
as soon as the /V/m/?U’.sr 0114)1 re \\ as shaken by the conrai;e ot 
X\iv Dutch, the NcDonam assorted with v]ij;our and etfeet the 
religion ol' their fathers. The nnscrupulous jirelate the 

successor of Xaiicr, ri'dnoed the Spnaii chiuehes in six months. 
Mr. Jlough writes “that the decline of the J^orfd/fMcnf interest in 
India eommeneed at thi' vi-ry period when he ( Jloirzcs' llattei ed 
himself that he had laid tin* Ibiindatioii of its jtermaneiicv." At 

' Itc^ ICM-, p oOO 

* Diuotcd liiiiibi'lt ti) 'l'llco]()g^ , AD, l.>21 M.iilt- u inkinan'j-c to tin 
Holy Tumi, ami on liis letiun, lunltlic fouml.itiun ot liis m w Older in Pi.iik e 
'fho lowest of till' low 

' Ttevu'W, p odt. lie jmjposed .1 einsaile :ij;ainst the I'ou/es oi .lupin 
Mateo I'olu stales that tlii' Jesuits liad .111 Auhhisliop at Pehn in Ins turn . 

( riilrteenth Ceiiturv'i The Homan (aitholn > liave, it is helie\ed, an Anli 
tiishoj) new at pehfi, ami elsfwhine in China 
^ lte> lew, p -'ittS 
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till' fins,. ,,1 tl„. S,'\nitfHlll, ( . -lillix lii, . ,,, ,, ; ,;K 

l!:iii^|)l;iiiliiiu lli( /’/ff, Ml ,,'i I "I I,', 

lii'lia I'Voiii f,.Ht xM.iii |,ui!, ,1 ii, i.ii ni Mm 

f\.iliHfli/(: till' wliulc I mil 111, 111 ,,| Iinl,,,. |,ui mi ,i'. i ■ 

wall'lfll li) llir M ihrv W rl,. i||s||, ,,l [. If ,! iild I, Mill-, <!, ,lfi 

'Mioii ahandniK'd Hun wmk iii dr-|,.iii 

liitlifUf ill Wilful ilnis,'‘ .111,1 his ,|S ,„ 1 ii, . Hid s||, m 

M)ii(h('in hidi lid, In s., ,l th, im, l\, ^ i,,. .iii,[ , i,.-!i! , .m, r 
iiiiioiil; tlif l!r,i]niiiii^ “ 'I’licx li.id tudnd. ind i!.\ i,ii,f - 
Hood tll(‘ N.ltiVf l.nii;l,f;, s. th, \ hfiin.fl, I h. m, , ' \ - j r'li I ' , i 
111', and \\( If n ,id\ i,, ,i,l.,|,t ih, I, i',:! md , n nm, ih, 

\ati\'fs d h, _\ , ,ill, i| ill* III • l\ I s // , , , A'/f',., HIM in 

tlif (lis;>nisf of 111 .ihiiiiiis ihf\ ii'i\m 1 Ih, Ills, |\, will Ih- 

lalklll” (h,ll l.ill-'il.iaf, hill, , will-; i,,|iim i,,, 1 , mi. 

II. in, 'in, i; Hi, ii Mi|i,'rstili,iim ('I.iHimI hi 'h i,,i,l,.lil s.lliw 
< Inlli, wiHi 111,' mink ol Smnlal w,,,,,! ,,ii Hi, ii |,ii, In i,l ihui 
hnin hail' sti'cMiiiini; d,i\\ii Hicii h,i,'lm, Hi, n ,,i|i|„i , I ni 

llifil’ ll.niiK, Hifii \\,),t,h II 's.iiid.ils fill I hen l,,l,Hn , / // m', 

/•/////V r, mild acf, [ihitif f .nil, iin; Hif |m n),l, . .ni,l \\<i, \v,|,,iiif<i h\ 
llif piiiiffNdl s, mill, in liidi.i 'I'll, \ |i, 1 loi III, i| Hi, II ,hln!f,ii ‘ 
w itli ‘sfi iiiiiihms n ijiil.iMl \ , Hif\ .It,- ifi nnni ,1 Im,„ 1 . H , \ m mk 
11,1 into\i, iiliif^ li,)nni s, hill |, mild III Hi, -iiii|,l, l.n, <,i\, , ; i ', 
and inillm .'ll niM ' a dn'^iii-sf .iii,l :i |,i"t' I 1 mil '| If ( hi i I , ii i.| 
a])])car(‘d .iiimiii; Hi, 111 ,mI iim .nid di inkiim Liliiil-amii md -■ n 
Inhhnr-s, iinil ill, \ li.id p.iid Hi, p, ii.illx 'd m iddf 1 1 - m l-i I , , < 
tcNfindi istiiniil, lilt's iiiiih'i Hi, l»iii mil'.' cpp, i kf -.1 Hi, , i i ' 
ft, 

*• Acforillli;; 1,, ill, II '•Wli sh,,\\ III:;,' Hi, 11 m, , , - iiif.im Ih. 

' N,'])l),'\\ ,il H.itdin d l;, Ii.f linn, , ,ifl , II I I n .-.n .-l I’- |" M,i.,.l. II 
’ Th, u'linn k iii.id, l,\ Ml Uil^iirl'iii lliiMiii liii'.ii 1,1 ll, hil'i, ,'m'ii 

, Ih'tt iiKiif in llir liiisiii, -s ,,| ( ,i,i\ , I i,,n (). 'll 1 1., Ml i..i,.ii' I" \ l„ , li 

ni.ilfd hv ill,- , nllsflf i.ilmii, ill it til, 11 n, ,^r, iiiiml,, - -il Injin-, i d 

di df. Is, ,111(1 I hi ’\Ii-.s|,,ii,ii I, - ,li, ii'ii kii'iu th. Ill I I I 'i, n, - • " ''1,1 

Hill t(, ,li'],,u 1 ll 1,111 ./' / ||'■"ll /f, ' I ' I \ , I I hilt u III 1- I 1 1,' |.f ,iii. - < 1 d,. 

t.itlii'i , ‘‘ \\ ll, n liilldl, d (t 'li,i|, 11 , \ , I 1 1 ll, \ I" n, i ■ d . i, ■ l !,, i 

t'i,i;;iii‘s, ,is th, -],iiit;.MVi ill. Ill nil, I Ilf, 

' To font, nil w it, I, ,n t', di.iu it Imni 11 , >ki 
‘ ( )f hntinn;;, 

' Mr (Oiiiiit.il MLitinim, V'd ii.ri.t'h I 1"'} ''a; ,< ' 

'show iri^ :i Mikn inn 1,1 ( ,»]„ I'l .1 hl„ 1 d iinii,l' ,l 1,1 ,1 ll 1 , m ,i i . . 

tlif ^,'h, III,' of 111, ^l/c /,/„//'.//, dm ,i\ I ,1 d t'l I. in, 1 1 , inin/f.' i 

flfvourcl I,} tin Tu.dmiif ,,ii i\,i\ fmit md Iihh t!,' v ■ ' I 
nialnriiii he;;*;, ,i to li.ix , tlf inn iom ,i[,i , mdul .,11 I > hin, . ■ - 

to[)K'((.s on til,' f;iomfk dfil.ninm “Otli.tl I imd nii'iin, d m n- 1 ,, 

st.'itc of i;;no7;nui' win uni VoU tii'l loin.d Tin 1 'i/n mi 'i,. - 

fontiniif s.,) to ]„' until I , nt, 1 on .niotln 1 't.nj, o( , i-t, n- , 

[,ut ov,'i till'll nioiitlis to [,i, nt tin n -wdl'ivum 'O-,./'//. ■ 

floor Iti.iliniin did not know th.'it In li ,,l h, n '' dl-iwim < ' '', ■, , f 

JIf irii^dit havi' sank “ If n/>'i>riif«i /' I'h ' il '■ 

V (100. 
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Bralimins was very small, and they soon began to see the neces- 
sity of flying at lower game. They went among the villagers, 
condesccmdcd to pariahs,* and acliicved great triumphs over babes 
and sucklings.” The Christianity of Madura under the .Jesuits, 
was indeed undistinguished idolatry.^ Except that the Image of 
the Virgin JMary was worsliipped in the temples and paraded 
upon the ears, there was little change in the old ceremonies 
and processions of Uindooism. There was the same noise of 
trumpets, and taum taums^ and kettle drums; there was the 
same blaze of rockets, and Eoman candles, and blue lights; 
there were the same dancers, with the same marks of sandal 
wood and vermilion on their naked bodies.” They went among 
the people with great parade? of caste, and declared tlmt they 
were sprung from the head of Brahma himself.'’ 

That the oppression of the Churches, however, was the ruin of 
Portugal in the East, is no rhetorical flourish. The Butch, 
writes IMr. Hough, ^ “entirely devoted to commercial pursuits, 
are said to have totally neglected them, at least, so far as related 
to their religious improvements. The dawn of the eighteenth 
e('ntury found the authority of Rome a mere shadow among the 
ISi/rian Churches.” 

The New Brahminfi'^ were detected at last. They were 
found to be only Feringhees^ in disguise; and the Natives re- 
jected their ministrations Avith anger and cont(‘mpt. 

Early in the seventeenth century, the Banes^ Avere established 
at Tranquebar; but it Avas not till the commencement of the 
eighteenth centuiy, that they turned their thoughts towards the 
evangelisation of the heathen. In the year 1705, Frederick IV. 
of Denmark, sent two Protestant Missionaries to Tranquebar — 
llartholomcAV Ziegenbalg and Ilenry Plufscho. They went out to 
India, not to baptise, but to convert the heathen. They com- 
menced to learn the languages. In spite of the difficulty of 


’ The lowest of the low. 

- It 18 an argument at the present day, that the conversions arc chiefly 
aiuong the lowest castes. The higher ca&tcs must be apj)roache(l by transla- 
tions, as recommended by Mr. Wtiber force, 

^ Vo.ssiiis says, — “ The public worship of idols was introduced by Ninus, 
King of Assyria, 2059 years ll.C. This would give, at this date, 3912 ycar.s 
ago ; and must be many yeais before the oldest Hindu Book, as the Ei(j Veda is 
only reckoned about 3200 years old , so tliat the Hindoos must have copied the 
idols they have in use at the present day. 

‘ Usually called “ Tom 'Toms.” 

The Brahmins arc said to spring from the head, and the Soodras (low est 
of the four castes), from the feet of Brahma. 

P. 601, as to the Syrian Christians. 

7 Franks (Europeans). 

P. 604. 
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obtaining access to the they had gaiiu-d an int.) 

Hindu literature and theology, so asgivallv to ahum tlm Hiah- 
mins.^ “ Tt is the glory of tliese Danish Hissi„nurirs ilial th( \ 
were the first to attein])t the conversion of llie Xatises ol India, 
by means of the translation of the Scrijdures and thi' educatnm 
ot youth. “ Ihe Itomanists had relied on an nnintellii^ihle 
preaching, and an eipially unintelligible eereinony of ImpliMii 
The Danish Missionaries iransfern'd the wisdom of ih'Velaticm 
into the vulgar tongue of the ^'atives, and in due coni“S(' tlu' 
words punctured on the primitive pa/mt/ra^ h'af wa're perjadnated 
and multiplied, in enduring characters, by the magic agency of 
the printing press.* They also formed schools.^ At hngth the 
House of f/anoter smiled apiu’ovingly on tin' givat ChriMian 
movement in the East.” 

The wmrs of the Dnglixh and French thixwv many ditliculties in 
the w'ay of ihitisli Missionaiies. Tlu' history of ('hri.siian 
Frederick Schivarh., is wadi known. He is called “ tin' best and 
noblest in the history of (Christianity in India.” He had studua] 
the Tomul language at the IJniversity of Ifalle," and preaidied to 
the Natives within four months from the linu' of Ins ai ri- 
val at dVanquelmr. He conxerted tin; Kajah (d‘ Tiuijore. 'I'he 
Kajah had listened w'ith attention to his dneourses, uhnh 
alarmed the Jirahmins, but I'Vi'nlually tiny faihsl in kieping 
Schwartz from the llajah, wdio ntcer forgot Ins (diristiaii (ritml. 
The best proof of the appreciation of the diaracler (d‘ this in- 
estimable man, is the fact, that during our War in India ol ITSO 
with Jbjder Ali of Jfysore, he was trusted by our < iieni) — 
Hyder, lu'aring that the English wisheil to triad wilh him ibi- 
peace, said, — “Let (hem send the ChnsfiaF to me; 1 need fear 
no deceit from him.” His mission was unsiiceessful, as llyder 
could not agree to our terms. Hut, during the war, dfijder issued 
a decree to his officers, commanding them to treat the holy man 
with kindness and respect in his movements about the country 

1 Mr. II. II. Wilmn's lecture, on tlic Rv] and in lelation to Suflrr, 
proves that the Itrahiiiins did not wish Europeans U> know tlio si hole 
truth. 

The Work published in A.l). 000, introducing Krcfilma, a.s st.'iU-d l)y Mi 
Bently, in his Hindu Astronomy, w’a.s “to make the Hindoos btlieve tiiat 
tho Christ of the Europeans was derived fiom Kirslma 

3 The Papyrm, the reed from whicli the celebrated paper of Eg>pt and 
India, used for writing until tho discovery of parchment, about b.( . 
{Haydn). . 

* The march of intellect wa.s abroad. These Missionane.s made pap* i loi 
themselves (1706)— their European printer died, and they inslnn ted anoiher 
Mr J. a Marshman, of Serampoor, made his own paper many years ago. 

* English was not then taught. 

In Lower Saxony. _ 

’ Schwartz, “to whom money w^as no temptation ' he lemaikcd 
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on Missionary duties. This proves how mucli the character of 
the Missionary is connected with the object of his mission. 

At the close of 1680, the foundation stone of the first English 
Church at Madras was laid. In 1716 Calcutta could boast of a 
Protestant Church. In 1718, an English Church was erected at 
Bombay. There were but few Chaplains in India in 1806. 

There are now : — 


Bishop. Archdeacon, Chaplains. Totals 

BengaP 1 1 71 73 

Madras 1 1 35 37 

Bombay 1 1 30 32 

Totals .... 3 3 136 142 

In 1806 

Bengal 11 11 

Madras 6 6 

Bombay 4 4 


Tottd 21 


It would be a great advantage if the old system were adopted 
of having a Chaplain attached to each European regiment. It 
must bo of great use to the men to know their Chaplain, and that 
he should know them and their mode of life. It is conceived 
that an Assistant-ChaplaiiP should be appointed at least a year 
before he goes out to India. The Hebrew language is, it is be- 
lieved, very little taught in England. 

Though it is no part of the Company’s Chaplain’s duty to 
assume the Missionary character, still ho should be able to con- 
verse with the Natives. !Many of the American Missionaries 
read Hebrew — not a usual study, to any extent, at the Univer- 
sities. In fact, I think all officers, chaplains, and other servants 
of the East India Company should be specially educated for the 
Indian service. They should go to India with some tolerably 
well-read knowledge of the country they are going to. All 
servants of the East India Company should indeed pass an 
examination. Why submit the young writeri or the cadet to an 
examination and not insist upon the same ordeal in the case of 
all other servants of the Government ? 

It appears that there was a Nestorian Bishop, who, about 1100 

' Wont to Calcutta in 1814, The other in 1834. 

There are two classes— Assistant-Chaplains, and Chaplains, 

’ One of the questions put to a writer at Hailey bury some years ago, 
was— “ How many square miles are there in the Island of Jamaica 
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years ago, was set over a tribe of Arabs. He died at Aden. 'I’hc 
following inscription autlienticates the fact. 

At Aden there was an Haiuaiyaric inscription.' “No. f). 

Inscription is of great interest as relating to the history of one of 
the Nestorian liishops, called, in the Chronicles of />/fon/A/M.v, 
/facchisus ; who, about the year a . d . 759, was ordained by the 
Patriarch George, and set over the tribe of Arabs called Vharm<r. 
Pclow his imago, i?culptured on a piece of white marble, that 
was probably built into the wall of a church, the following is 
inscribed.” 

‘^Jiab 8(in(i Wans sliava Inud za aum (thahas saditia Ha 
AndamP Translation — “ The Lord of Peace, heir of Shava, ^^ho 
by right superintended the Church of the jierverse remote nations. 
The venerated Master of the people, the Saint Zaha.” 

“ The people called Chanme, over whom Zacchdus of the ahn\(‘ 
inscription was placed, tme mentioned by Pliny as the iieoplu of 
Arabia, in the vicinity of Minaii, who were southwards of the 
Atramitce, or peoplo of Hazramaut,” etc. 

Upon the subject of Ilindia imd Ilindia Missions, the llcv. Dr. 
Alexander writes, “ AVlierc is there any instance of any 
great reformation of the prevailing national faith and maimers, 
in any comitry, having been aeliieved, (‘xcept by a Native or 
N’^atives ? Look at the great legi.slativc luid religions reformers of 
the East, and of the West— of China and India, Persia and 
Arabia, Greece and Itomc. Look at the History of Christianity 
itself.” He instances the Apo.stles as Jews sent to convert their 
brethren and the Gentiles. 

He says, “ Look again^ to the Great llefonnation in the six- 
teenth century. Were not the reformers of every kingdom m 
Europe, natives of the kingdom reformed? Had not (jcrmany 
its Luthers and Melancthons ? Switzerland, its Ikzas and 
Calvins ? England, its Cranmers* and Itidleys ? Scotland, its 
Knoxes and Melvilles ?” He add.s,'^ “ So in like manner wo 
must conclude, from the analogy of history and providence, that, 
when the set time arrives, the real rejormers of Hindustan will he 
qualified Hindus'^ “ To gain this object,” he proceeds — “ I o secure* 
a race of IVative propounders of the truth us it is in Jesus, 

‘ From vol. ii., p. 36 of the Journal of the homhay Urunuh oi the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1H44 to 1848), 1818. r. , 

* Of the Church of Scotland Mission, Calcutta, publrshcd in hdmburgli in 
1839, p. 329. A most learned man. 

Page 330. , , , 

* He had subscribed to the doctrine of the Papal supremacy, ])ut re( anted 
at tho stake. “ It is pretended, that afti'r his body cooHumed, lii'^ heart 
was found entire and untouched amidst the ashes; an event whieii, a.s i was 
the emblem of his constancy, was fondly believed by the /(-alous piotestanls. 
Vol. iv. pp. 388, 389 (A. 61556). Jlwne's History of England. 

Page 331. 

« Page 334. 
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fraught with the possession of all knowledge, human and di\'inc, 
and richly endowed with the treasures of grace, is our grand 
specific and central design, in wishing to establish Christian Semi- 
naries in India after the model of those at home.” And to 
enforce tliis opinion he says,* And why should the European 
missionary insist, against the nature of things, and the lessons of 
experience, on doing that which he can never adequately achieve ?” 
Hence they arc to teach Natives to become missionaries. “ The}' 
may preach^ to the classes of preparandi every day ; they may 
preach to other audiences as often as they list ; they may engage 
in all the miscellinieous business necessaiy to the prosperity of 
the mission.” He says, “ We^ could scarcely expect any one of 
the patriarchs of our Jlriti.sh Churches preaching in Bengali, or 
Hahratta, or Tamul, or Sanskrit !” Again he says,* “ The 
learned Native in AVales^ has for his Welsh countryman the 
apostolic gift of the tongue. The learned Native in the High- 
lands of Scotland has for his Gaelic countrymen the apostolic gift 
of the tongue. The learned Native of Bengal has for his Bengali 
countrymen tlie ai)os(olic gift of the tongue. And so the learned 
Native of every kingdom, and nation, and province, under 
heaven.” 

After having disposed of the pliysical impossibilities of European 
Missionaries undergoing the constant fatigue, and wear and tear 
of constitution in daily and hourly moving about the country in 
their constant avocations,® Hr. Hw//’ concludes, Tlic //nre? and 
last of the great measures of evangelization, is the Translation 
AND Circulation of the Sacred Scriptures. Conmuted uilh 
the prosecution of this ohject, there are as many broad falla- 
cies, as many crudi^ and undigested notions afloat, as on the sub- 
ject of education and preac'hing. It is not a little curious that, 
among the most enthusiastic advocates of the Bible and Tract 
circulation, arc to be found many who are the most hostile to 
education'* — as if the distributed Bible could be of any avail to a 
people without au antecedent education to qualify them for per- 
using it!” It was the opinion of the celebrated Mr. IFilherforcc 
that the translation of the Bible would do more good than the 
Missionaries. Those who read the translations can, at any time, 
read them again, and consider and reflect upon what they read, in 
the same manner that the perusal of a sermon in a man’s own 

’ Page 335. The climate against European energy, etc. 

* Pago 341. 

Page 342. 

4 Page 355. 

^ Page 355. 

^ The “ Jesuit in India” complains of the great number of dcatlis among 
the Roman Catholic Missionaries, and of the well-paid Protestant Mission- 
aries. The Governments of India do not pay these Missionaries. 

’ This the Roman Catholics are accused of. 
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study, produces often morelastiug effoet lliaii llie M-nnon prencli»‘d. 
It is before the reader to refer to. 

Mr. Jrnrmi Uasiuigs^ was of opinion that it \\ould no! be pr<i- 
per to allow of ^lissionaries preacbinj?, “with a view to the con- 
version of the Native Indians, that Mahomet is an imjiostor. or to 
speak in opprobrious terms of the llrahmins and tlu'ir relij^ious 
rites.” In an ordination sermon jireaelied on tin' iJIth May, 
1847, by the Kev. K. ^L lUuivjca^- lie said,^ as tt» tin' Christ laii 
minister, The serrmit of the Lord must not st rue: hut be (jentle 
unto all men, apt to teach, pufioit, ui meehneu uistmutnuj them that 
oppose thenueleesT^ “ It rather bi'eoineth ns as ambassadois of 
the meek and lowly Jesus to exereisi' tin' foi-liear.mee whn h oiir 
Lord himself dis])la}ed w’hen he tabernacled amon^' men; and 
instead of irritating, by unseasonable deelamations, it i*, our diil) 
to set forth before them the majesty and grandeur of evange- 
lical truth, attested by history and prophecy, and hallowed b\ 
its moral triumphs over sin, hlolatry, and barbariMii, .And this 
forbearance and humility are peculiarly needed in India. Hejv 
wo are surrounded by millhms who know not the (lospel, and 
acknowledge not our ministerial aulhoi ity. It would beliay an 
equal departure from the spirit of Chrisli.anity, weie we eilher to 
reflect 'without emotion on the spiritual desolation aioimd us, ui’ 
allow ourselves to be betrayed into intemperate luiufuufpf and 
supercilious conduct towards the nation ue drsire to <onierf. 

St. Taul knew*’’ that his bnsinc'-s was “ m.t to induloi* a 
spirit of abuse and viluperati<m against those whose hrnidness he 
deplored; not to deny any relics of primeval revelalion whidi 
they might have retained in tlu'ir philosophy, nor to inagnily their 
faults and detract from their merits; not to boast like tbe 
Pharisee, in the parable, of his own Ingher i.osjtion, or 1h.' 
superiority of Ids nation or order, nor to disgud his hearers 
by casting a slur upon their manners and customs/ ;ind b)- Hat 
declamations against everything that was vener.able m their 

Alluding to one of the candidates i.»r ordination that da\, he 
savB," “ Hred mid dimtcd inearhj life as a IMa, !„■ ml m-alh/ 
hririgs with himelf » knowMge of Ik hostik cm,,,,, mat an a,, I, 


nation of Native Ministers. He gave mo a copy of (tu st . mut 
^ Page 8. 

Romans ii., Ub 20. 

' My Italics. 

'• Page 10. 

■ Mv Italics. 

^ Do. p. n. 
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tude for purming the enemy to the inmost recesses of idolatry, 
which could scarcely he expected in a foreigner."' Tliis proves the 
advantage of Native Missionaries. The effects to be expected 
are accurately described by tho Eev. K. M. Banerjea. The bul- 
warks of idolatry are already reeling from their foundations in the 
metropolis of British India, under the powerful influence of educa- 
tion ; and this influence is spreading far and wide over districts 
and villages, under the auspices of a generous and paternal govern- 
ment."^ 

The Jesuit in India," while deploring the number of deaths 
among the Komau Catholic Missionaries, and of the want of 
pecuniary means among its members, wrongfully states that the 
(lovcrnments of India pay the IVotestant Missionaries. It is 
not the fact. I find that the Church Missionary Society® has an 
income of £120,932. Tho local funds, raised and expended in 
India, etc., £10,783 16s. 3d., on account of the general expenses 
of the Society at home and abroad, exclusive of special and local 
funds, but including China. On account of disabled Missionaries 
etc., £6,737 12s. 9d. Gross expenditure of last year, £118,257 
168. Id.® There arc many other Societies for the same object. 
The Report states that ‘‘ The Church Missionary Society is a mere 
voluntary association — it is founded on no state provisions." 

The Record states that the Benares College has 500 pupils. 
The accessions to the Christian Church were a Mohammedan, his 
wife and two children, and also two adult Brahmins. At Agra, 
where there is a large Mussulman population to contend with, 
there are 600 converts, and 122 communicants. In the Punjab, 
there are among the Native teachers in the school at Amritsur 
two Sikhs. 

The Hon. and Rev. B. NoeV- said — “ Thirty years were em- 
ployed by Carey in bringing the Bengalee Scriptures to an ap- 
proach towards perfection, and thirty years more have been 
devoted by his learned successors to tho completion of the work — 
sixty years of assiduojjs labour to bring one version of the Bible 
to a satisfactory condition! There are," he said, “now 175 
translations of the Scriptures (forty in the European languages 
and dialects), and a revised New Testament in Chinese. Eor the 
learned, however, there is the Bible in tho Sanscrit; the Moham- 
medan has not been forgotten ; efforts have been made to supply 
the whole peninsula of Hindustan with the Word of God." He 

^ The Rev. Gentleman is now Bengali translator to the Bengal Govern- 
ment. 

* The Rccor£ 5th May, 1863. 

3 For the bishop’s coUege, near Calcutta, tho above Society subscribed 
£60,000. The Society for propogating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, gave 
£6,000. The amount from all was nearly £48,000. P. 108, Lushington’s 
Calcutta Institutions. 

* Record, 6th May, 1853. British and Foreign Bible Society. 
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added — “In India especially, however, the Society 's work is of 
the greatest iin])ortance. We have 400 Missioimms (Iutc " 
That now, the Missionaiy labours were not interfered willi in 
Chinad 

At the fifty-first Anniversary- tlie Hishop of Caahel said— “ It 
was not lAither who caused the ]lil)le to be used in tliis countiy. 
Contemporary with him, it was already doing its work in Eng- 
land. Ilaving been translated into Creek by Knisinwi, it\\ent 
to Cambridge and OxtVd, and was the means of cou\eiling Ti/n- 
dal, who commenced our He formation.” And tin' Hi^liop >aid — 
“ It is wot preaching that will convert the ])eople, they mast have 
the Bible in their own tongneS' [(%rrs.) Tins is ]»ri'( isely the 
opinion given by Dr. Duff. 

At the Jlritish and foreign Sehool Soci('t>^ Dr. />nff said tliat 
the “ Auxiliary Tract Society at Cn/cuffa bad, witliin tin' last 
thirty years, issued in many languages not f('\\(‘r than 4, 000. 000 
of tracts, and the Society at Jfadruft had circulated O.dOOjOOO. ’ 

At the Ragged School Union Dr, DnJI said—” lb' had heisi led 
to compare notes as between the henihen of Lumbm and the* hra- 
then of India ^ and, much as he liad been hoi’rilied at the llaecha- 
nalian orgies of Jliiidn heathenism, ho had witiiesM'd in this 
metropolis scenes which, in his opinion, surpassed anything that 
he saw even in the East. Dn the ])rcvious day ho had been led 
to visit what was called ‘ Rag Fair.' hat might not appear ati 
employment befitting the Sabbath Day, but until Ministers 
turned out on that (lay, and left the big Churches b? \isit the 
dingy lanes and alleys, the Augean stable would iieva'r be eleaiied 
out.”* {Cheers.) 

The Government of Bimgal makes a small monthly pa\ment to 
the Homan Catholic Archbishop of Calcutta, and to a Roman 
CathoHc Priest for every European regiment, (Queen’s or Cotn- 
pany’s in India.® If the Koman Catholic Missionaries arc left 
poor and destitute it is the fault of the Homan (^itholios them- 
S0lv08 

The Natives of India arc very apt to take everything in a 
literal sense, and in explaining the CommandrnenU, or rather 
the Fourth Commaudmont, regarding the duty of servants not to 


' The Roman Catholics have many Mis8ii)nari*i in China. 

* Record, 6th May, 1853. My Itahc» 

t Sghtte said-'Oudgn not, that ye be not jud^- 

“And Why beholdest thou the that is in 
sidereth not the beam that is in thine own eye? fl > ' P’ » 

1 and 3. Ninth Anniversary, Monday, 9th May, at Exeter Hah- 
» The Archbishop is aUowod 200 rupees (£20) a month ^ 

60 rupees (£6) a-month— both are 50 runees a month ! ! ' 

Roman Oa^olic soldiers to pay more than double the oO rupe 



do any kind of work on the Sabbath Day, caution is required. It 
so happened that a certain Bishop of Calcutta one Sunday (as 
usual) ordered his carriage for the purpose of going to Church, 
when, to his amazement, the servant reported that the new coach- 
man objected to drive the carriage to Church, as it would be con- 
trary to one of the Commandments. His Lordship was compelled 
to go to Church in his Palkee carried by four’ bearers. This is 
a true story, and exhibits the necessity of recollecting the differ- 
ence of climate between Calcutta, with the thermometer at ninety 
degrees, and that of England at seventy-six degrees, or a less 
amount of temperature. Some people in England will not use 
their carriages on a Sunday, but always Avalk to Church. Had 
it been the cold season the Bishop of Calcutta might have done 
the same thing. The above anecdote is merely related to prove 
that we must first enlighten the Natives of India before we make 
them Christians. Let me conclude with these words, as they 
have virtues as well as faults : — 

“To their virtues be a little kind, 

To their faults be a little blind.” 

I must add a few lines from the Daily News of the 19th May, 
1853, regarding the British and Foreign Unitarian Society 
** Steps have been taken to increase the number of Ministers, and 
by the aid of the Society to enable established congregations to 
have the regular ministration of preachers. Efforts had been 
again made to bring the claims of the denomination before the 
British and Eoreign School Society, but as yet without success. 
Means had been taken to oppose a Bill now before Parliament for 
the registration of denominational Chapels, which it was believed 
impaired the usefulness of the Dissenters’ Chapel Bill. A plan 
had been adopted of forwarding the interests of the Society, by 
the appointment of the Bev. Hiigh Hutton as an agent or Mission- 
ary ; and that gentleman had read a statement of his Missionary 
labours all over the coimtry, in the course of which he had col- 
lected a sum of £220. The accounts from India were satisfac- 
tory, as to the establishments at Madras and Secunderabad, The 
success of the Book and Tract Department had been most satis- 
factory. Reference w^ also made to the steps which were being 
taken for increased attention to the education of Ministers, and 
the proposed removal of the new CoUege from Manchester to 
London.” 

^ Pour carry the palanquin (palkee), but a set consists of six men. Thus 
the bishop employed six instead of three men, the carriage having a coach- 
man and two grooms, or saeeses. 

* The Ann ual General Meeting of this Association, held on the 18th May, 

1 853, at the Chapel, Little Portland Street. 
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“ The object of the Association was to afford assistance to the 
various Chapels and Congregations of the Unitarian hodi/, and 
that the apprehensions which had been expressed at tlie last 
meeting of the decay of that body had been niatc'rially diminished 
by the operations of the Association, and tlui liberality o[' the 
subscriptions in furtherance of its object.” It was supposed that 
Liverpool^ and not Manchester^ had been the lu'ad (piarters of tlu' 
Association. 

It is to bo hoped that none of the East India Company’s Chap- 
lains belong to this Association. It is not according to the doc- 
trine held by the Church of England. Our Saviour said* — 
‘'Every city or house divided against itself shall not stand ” If 
Missionaries preach to the Natives of India one doc- 
trine, and those of the Church of England Mission #iolln'r, what 
will the people of India say? They will say, “ Why should w(‘ 
depart from our religion when these Christians are divided 
amongst themselves?” 


' Matthew, xd 2 ) 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

CONCLUD^XO CHAPTEK. 

There are ^^rious opinions as to the propriety of passing the 
new Act forfhe continuance to the East India Company of their 
tenure of the Government of British India, during this session. 
The public not having seen the whole of the evidence submitted 
to both Houses of Parliament, can, at present, form no correct 
judgment. The Programme of eight distinct points for investi- 
gation is sufficiently extensive to require much evidence. There 
has been abundance of information reported as to the working 
of the double Home Government as well as that of India, or 
rather of the Government of India.' We must look to the 
remaining six points to be inquired into : of these the petitions 
from the Natives of India are not the least important. By the 
courtesy of the Committee of the House of Commons, many officers 
and servants of the East India Company’s service have been 
admitted to hear the evidence given before that honourable body. 
In the House of Lords it is not usual to admit strangers to hear 
evidence given before their (’ommittces. 

In 18 Id, the object of the Government was to open the trade 
to India to all the subjects of the United Kingdom. The Earl 
of Lauderdale,'^ in the House of Lords, on the 5th July, 1813, 
wished to delay the passing of the India Bill. His Lordship® 
considered the season too far advanced, and alluded to the thin 
attendance of their Lordships. On the 18th July, 1813,* his 
Lordship entered his protest against the second reading. In the 
House of Commons,® Mr. P. Smith proposed a provision, “ reserv- 
ing to parliament the right, at any time pending the continuance 

' Report from the select Coiumittoc of the House of Lords, as to the opera- 
tion of the Act of 3 and 4 William IV., cap. '8.5., Session 18.52, ordered to be 
printed 29th June, 1852, pp. 430. Report of the select Comniittco of the 
House of Commons, on Indian Territories, oiderod to be piintcd by the House 
of Commons, 29th June, 1852, pp. 1006. Another batch is nearly printed. 

Hansard’s Pari. Debates, vol. xxvi., May to July, 1853, p. 1100. 


Hansard's 

ditto 

p. 1218, 16th July, 1813. 

Hansard's 

ditto 

p. 1219. 

Hansard’s 

ditto 

p. 1160, 8th July, 1813. 



of the Charter, to interpose its legislntive authority in any inaiinor 
it should deem expedient, in order to provide for the happiness or 
good government of the people of India.” Lord Cmtleremjh saiil, 
that the clause which the hon. member propo.sed toanumd, was 
exactly in the same w'ords as the former Act (17‘J3j, and was not 
necessary.” It was rejected w'ithout a division. The icport 
was brought up in the House of Commons on the Titli Inly, 
1813,' after the speeches from eight members. Lord ('(isflenuigh' 
said, “ if it was wished that any further impiiry sliould (ak(‘ 
place, those genlleincn wdio entertaiiusl such a wish, had it in 
their power to submit amotion to llu' Jloiise for that purpose.” 

Lord Castlereagh moved the third reading of llu' Last Imlia 
Company’s Charter bill, on the 1 3th July, 1813. Mr. llohni 
Thornton^ “implored the noble Lord not to pre^s tho thiid 
reading at present, but to allow tin' (!ourt of ITtprietoi s a reason- 
able time to read and consider the bill in its uim'inh'd shape. 
He then stated the resolution which had beiai this day come to by 
the Court of Proprietors, in wdiicli the) called upon those Diicc- 
tors W'lio had seats in Parliament, to move' for a short delay, hw 
the purpose he had stated' Lord ('((sf/moi/h jaohssed gnat 


' Iliingard’s Pari. Debates, vol. .wvi., May to July, IHia, p. IIHI. 

’ Hansard’s ditto p. 

y Hansard’s ditto p. 1201, Chun man of llu' Couit 

of Directors. 

^ 'IhcEarl of Derby^ in the lIou.se of Lords, on llic 2nd Apiil, .said, 
“Such w'ere the arrangements of tho Act ot IHU.S, wlin li cvidonlly conO iii- 
platcd a reconsideration of the (picstion, and of tho tr/ioir pniinpU of OVurru- 
ment, at tho end of tw'cnty years, but which undouhti-dly (oiitcmplatcd the 
continuance of the political poivcrs of the Compiiu), willi sm li modilnufmns as 
might bo suggested, for a period rf forty yian, hriauso till tlic ('\pii.ainii 'd 
period the (Jovernment had no poatr of (.itinyaishniy t/n slod Witfi 
that Act of 1S:^3 the Court of rropridon ccasnl, as I liay- said, to liajc .any 
control or interest whatever m the allairs ol Indui “ Imthcr than that, as 
to their dividends, they have no functions whalc\cr to port.-rm t is true 
they may meet and drscuss togcthei, hut, with log.udto tin' 1( jji'I.ition loi 
India, any decision or unanimous vote ot the t(tf!d < ouit of lopin tms ms ( 
not exercise the slightest iniluence over the conduct ol tho Dou i niiiont \ml, 
indeed, when you look to the pie.sent iiositioii ol the ( ourl ol I loj^notors, 
there is some reason why they should not oxeruso anypouor over the allairs 
of India, for they have no lutcicst in it (Acept .muIi as tluj d< n\o fn.in tho 
payment of dividends, which arc made a first oliarf^o ui.on tho revenue. 
“The power which devolves upon the.se pr.,pnetnis is in itscl a ma'oria 
element in the machinery by which Indian allairs aio . omim U-d, hut t ut 
the sole power they posses, s.” “Excejit as to WiodccUon c.yh/ii om 1 ■ a Id. J, 
“and as a check upon i\io ortamyratmtus -Ird jM’'' • ^ - 

my Italics. Mr. J. C. Melvill proposed a quonm in the tamit of ' ^ ^ 

as in the House of Common.s. The ( ouit nt Tropnemrs, 
pellod the Court of Directors to send H'rd Chvo to J"/!;"’ 

Commander in Chief of bengal, {Malcolm s ’ J ' ; 

The Quei-v is -will the Proprietors speak at Quarterly Mrttings a Ur 
the 30^th 1854. There are five diiectors who arc members of I arha- 

ment at this present time. 
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respect for the Court of Proprietors, and a desire to conform 
to their wishes, as far as he could in duty do so. The con- 
venience of Parliament, however, must not be forgotten. The 
session was now drawing to its close, and this was almost the 
only business before that House. Many gentlemen in that house, 
and many noble lords in the other, were, at great inconvenience 
to themsc'lves, obliged to stay in town to attend the progress of 
this bill. If iJic Court of proprietors wished to see the bill in its 
perfect form, “ they should wait till it had passed the House, with 
all the amendments which might yet he introduced. If it passed 
the two Houses, they might then see it complete, and printed ; 
and time might them be allowed them to make their option, 
wliether they Avould accept it, or not. He did not suppose that 
any person would advise his lioyal Highness tlic Prince Itegent to 
give the royal to it, if tin; proprietors did not choofio to accept 
it. As to tlic prmciple of the bill, he thought that the Court of 
Proprietors could hardly cxpe'ct that any observations which they 
might noAV make, would be siiUlcient to alter the opinion which 
Parliament had delibe'ratcly expressed, after the matures! discus- 
sion.” “He, therefore, should oppose any which would 
necessarily cause the bill in its remaining stages to be disposed 
of by a thinner attendance of members.'^ 

Mr. Granf^ and Mr. P. Smith said a few Avords in favour of 
the delay that the Court of Proprietors asked for. Mr. Bathurst 
opposed delay, on the same grounds Avhich had been taken by 
Lord Castlereagh. Mr. Tierney reminded the noble liOrd and the 
House, “ that the time Avhich he had ill along suggested as the 
most proper for a short delay, Avas between the report of the bill 
and its tliird reading. He believed, that there was no instance 
in the journals of Parliament, of a bill of such great magnitude 
being read a third time the very day aftcjr the report was received.” 

“ Lord Castlereagh Avould not consent to Avhat appeared to him 
unnecessary and gratuitous delay.” The House divided : for 
Mr. Tierney's amendment, 18 ; against it, 57; majority 39. The 
bill was then read a third time. After several speeches from 
many members, we road, “The Bill was then passed.”'^ This 
Act Avas to open the trade to India. 

The Act of 3 and 4 William III., took away the East India 
Company’s trade to China. “ The Court of Directors,^ with the 
exception of the Chairman and Deputy,* agreed to recommend to 
the Proprietors to assent to the plan of the Covernment. A Gene- 
ral Court was in consequence held on the 1 3th of August, Avhcu 


‘ Director East India Company. 

^ See pp. 1201 to 1207, passed the 13th July, 1813 
^ Wilscn’s History of British India, vol. ix., p. 5.57. 

* Robert Thornton, Esq., M.P., and the JUn. W. F. Elplunstone. 
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the resolutions of the Court of Directors, and the nuniites of tlic 
several mci libers, were laid before the meeting. In ((Mitbrmity 
with the recommendation of the court, a resoliitinu ^\as m<)\i d 
by Mr. Randle Jachon^^ Avdiich, wliile it expressed the intirc 
concurrence of the General Court in tlie strong objtrtion'< enU'r- 
tained by the Court of Directors to the provisions of tlic bill, ji l, 
referring to past proceedings, and loohingto the dillii iilt situaiion 
in whicli they were placed, declared it to be the intenlion of tlie 
Proprietors to defer to the determination of the bcgislaliire, 
relying on its wisdom and justice, in the event of the ('.xpcctatmii 
held out by Her Majesty’s ministers being disappointed, for such 
further legislative measures astlu* intiuvst of India, mid tliosi' of 
the East India Company, might require.” The bill passed tin* 
House of Lords on the lOtli August, and recci\( d tlie vo\al assent 
on the 20 Ih.^ 

There has arisen an erroneous notion as to tlu' litth' insestiga- 
tion made with regard to India. The Jjtjmidu ( D), will ('xhihit 
seventy-seven Blue Hooks from tln^ years iHdl to IHod,’ so that 
during the administrations of five governments, there lia\e been va- 
rious large committees of botli houses of Parliament sittmi; , so tliat. 
they might as well lui\e bemi almost called standing cmiiimiKees. 
There has been one imperfection, I take the liberl) to suggest, 
in their constitution — the absence of some mdiUiry ollicci's, of tlio 
Royal Army, and of tlie East India Company’s scrvhi', as well as 
of some civil servants.* A iiiililary man would eerl.iinly aid 
any committee in their military inquiries. Tbougli they should 
not be members of Pa^j^amenl, they might )>e styli d “ broles- 
sional and extraordinary menib('rs.” I think that even tin: 
members of the Manclu'ster Association must acknowh dgo that 
the Governments of this country have Ium-ii most indulgent to 
the commercial interests of the nations trading to India; and 1 
am sure 'that all right-thinking men will j>ay lull and ariij)Ie 
attention to the cause of the Natives of India. 

The consumption of Cojfec in the United Kingdom, has been 
in the years ending 5tli January, 

18,31. lb-32. 

Coffee, lbs. ...,31,226,840' 32,564,191 33,011,376 

Tea, „ ....51,178,215 53,96.3,112 54,721,61.) 

So that it will be seen the proportional increase has bi eu greater 
in Coffee than in Tea. 


‘ East India Company’s standing Conn.sel. imdr 

The East India Company made a considerable pn.fit by the ( 

, Equal to about .10,000 pages folio, or ; ' ' J 

aore than in the sixty previous years; and oue-tbird relating 


mcrcc, etc. 

♦ Of whom there arc many m 


the rank of from Lieutonant-CericralK 


Colonels ; and of rctiied civil servants. 

^ Imports and exports of the Umbd Kingdom 


H(.turn.-i publirtbf'l 6i< 
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18.51. 1852. 185.3. 

Sugar 084,579,952 700,024,288 776,134,570' 

Tobacco.... 27,731,785 28,062,978 28,558,9.89 

Opium .... 12,324 .50,308 02,521 

Opium has iiu'rcascd 47 per cent, in the last two years; and 
the population has only increased about 21 per cent. 


Salt, biishcls 
„ lbs.“ 


15,819,601 

885,400,984 

70,482 


18,20.5,693 

1,022,378,0008 

89,914 

6,702,320 

1,091,884 


19,863,950 
1,111,781,536 
83,565 
8,287,880 
757, .372 


Indigo, cwts. 

Wool Cotton, cwt. .5,92 1,793 
British India — ■ — • 


Bengal is, however, the chief mart {ov indigo ; and the quantity 
produced in otluu* placi's is comparativedy inconsiderable.^ As to 
sugar, it is ruM,* that in tlu^ last three years ending 1842, the 
av(Tago (piantity retained for home consumption was about 
192,000 tons, fn 1853 we bad 310,188 tons, or about 80 per 
cent, increase in (deven y(\ars, of whii4i India supplies above 
one-ilfth. In 1811,^ it is stated that the consumption was about 
21. G lb. per bead. It is now 27 or 28 lbs. per head. 

The trad(! of British India has contributed inuch to supply the 
United Kingdom with a considerable proportion of many of the 
articles re(piired in British manufactures. As to the extent of 
the supply, it is rather a (luestion oifime, than as to capahilit)/ ! 
Had the East India Company not existed, none of the merchants 
of our country could have supplied us wiA the means of improving 
and extending the commercial great lU'S', of the nation. And if, in 
effecting such great advantages, a debt has been incurred of about 
rVth part of the national debt ; — still the same causes which have 

produced our national debt — war have been operating as well 

in Europe as in British India. AVe have had in India to combat 
with the French, Dutch, and Portuguese, and each of tliese, in 
our absence, would have striven for the greiit eastern prize ! — 
While, after we had obtained the mastery in the great struggle, 
we have been often forced by circumstances to contend with the 
Native powers, who were themselves using every effort to drive 
us back, and to recover what they had lost of the conquests they 
hadinade on the breaking up of the Alohammedan Government of 


l7th FeLruary, 18.)2, and 14th Fcbniary, 185.3. CofFc'C of whatever growth, 
since 1.5th Apiil, 1851, charged with the same duty. 

‘ This gives about 28 lbs. a-head, at a population of 27,500,000 persons, of 
• 1851, (340,488 hm). 

* At 561b. per bushel. An export from the United Kingdom 
^ MUulloch, p. 608. 

* Ditto, p. 1186. 

* Ditto, p. 1102. 
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India. It was the dismoiiibormcnt of ilio Tin])criril Knipirc 
^which threw the whole of India into a wtnte of amucliy, and 
which nothing but an European Poircr could have rost(jrcd to 
order. Providence seems to lia\e clioseu Hritain as tlie insini- 
ment to regenerate India. 

The East India Company have been accused of neglect in not 
making public works. Mr. llerries, Avhen presulent of the board 
of Control in 1852, said, regarding the East India Compaiij’s 
Charter,^ Public worh. Tliero m-e, a grand trunk-road, frnm 
Calcutta to Delhi,* to be continued to Lahore and Ik'sliawur, com- 
plete to Kurnal,* north of Delhi, 965 mih'S metalled througliout ; 
cost, £1,000 per mile; total cost, about £1,500,000. Cahutta, 
and Eombay mail road, about 1000 miles, will cost £500,000. 
Bombay and Agra road, 734 miles, cost about £350 pe r mile. 
Ganges Canal, for irrigation of lands between tlu' Ganges and 
Jumna, from Hurdwar to Allcghur, thence to Ca\\ni)oor and 
Humeerpoor ; whole length, 705 miles; cost about £1,500,000. 
Bail way 8, Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay.” 

It was hardly necessary to notice,” he said, a to})ic which 
Avas universally known, that there was at present in ])rogress in 
India, a plan for the creation of railroads. He hoi)ed that iilan 
would be found advantageous to India.”^ The ]'la''t India Com- 
pany have granted and 5 per cent, on a capital of £3,500,000 
for railroads at Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, or about £1 <17,500 
yearly; for which there will, for years, be no return for 
this annual payment of interest. There is a good metalled road 
of 239 miles from Jubbidpoor to Mirapoor.*' Ihere vill bo 
eventually laid out eight]plakhs rupees, (£800,000) tor canals, &c. 
in the Punjab, for irrigation, and now in the course of lu-ttgrch^. 

The East India Company lost the China tnide in 1 8.1 1, which 
was a profit to them, so that, while their debt has been increased 
by the pressure of wars since the above period, they have not had, 
as a setoff*, the advantage of the gain by the China trade. It \\as 
alone by the gain of that trade, that the Company were enabled, 
by their commercial assets, to fonn a guarantee fund for the 
redemption of the East India Stock.’ -u i t 

The Earl of Derby, in his speech regarding the East India 

> House of Commons, 19th April, 1892. ‘■'‘[l '''7, VtWmoor, 

^ From Calcutta to Cabool is a distance of • - ATmendix (d) 

Memit,nndKurnal). lie s;iv« %•) miles to Delhi. Sro App. n hr ( )• 

1 Not Kiirnool, which is i.i the Mmlriw I’rcsidciicy. 

1 mtoTEngM' raiiroad was op-— in 1830, from Manchester 
Liverpool rather laU^ for the march o in ^ • A,,p,.ndi\ (0). 

• Not noticed in the stutislical pap<-rs ^“/"^^" /'Jth' frrmcr would, 
7 Tt should have been .‘3, 000, 000 m.stead of i,00( ,000, a.n un. urmt. 
and tl" L»cl, redeem the E12,t.0t.,000 in the year 187^^ 
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Company’s Charter, saitP in the House of Lords,— “In the course 
of that time,” (between 1834-5 to 1819-50) “it is not only thc^ 
material and commercial prosperity of India which has made 
rapid strides — it is not only that large territory has been added 
to your dominions, and new nations subjected to your sway, but 
I am happy to say, that in the arts of peace there has been a 
great and salutary increase.” 

It is not to be supposed that the Commerce of India could 
have been opened to the whole world without the aid of some 
mighty European power. It is only by the advancement of 
commerce in any new country that we can civilize its inhabitants. 
Had M e rejected the providential design marked out for our lino 
of conduct, many European nations would have felt the absence of 
our skill, science, and enterprise. 

With regard to the investigation now going on before the 
Committees of both Houses, the present Prime Minister will, no 
doubt, echo the sentiments of his predecessor. The Earl of 
Derby said — “ You will have to consider whether any modihea- 
tion should be introduced in the existing system, and upon the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government there will bo no indisposition 
to lay before the Committee, in the fullest detail, all the informa- 
tion they may desire with regard to the working of the existing 
machinery, whether in the political, in the judicial, or in the 
social system of India,* in order that your Lordships may have the 
means of coming to a deliberate and impartial decision upon that 
vast and momentous question — namely, by wliat means, and by 
what instrumentality (remembering that this is no party, no 
political question,— it is a question of empire), the great and im- 
portant interests of that overwhelming empire of India can bo 
best promoted and most steadily advanced.” He concluded, 
“We should not hastily^ pledge ourselves with regard to any 
specific course.” 

There is one important point connected with the “ Guarantee 
Fund:'' the conversion of a certain portion of the 3 per cents, to 
a new stock of 2| and 2^ per cent. If one species of stock afiects 
all other stocks; then, it is to be asked — will that conversion 
affect the increase of the amount of the Guarantee Eund; or 
diminish it in amount, and delay its realization much beyond the 
ye^874? 

Lord Ellenhorough proposes to lend the credit of the State in 
this country to the Government of India, with the view of 
reducing the interest on the East India Company’s stock. He 


^ Times 3rd April, 1852. Sco Appcndi.v (A.) 

** My Italics. The Indian Petitions deserve as much notice and evidence 
as the Manchester, Yorkshire, etc., lucubrations. 

3 The Eyaminor, 7th May, 1853, p. 290. 
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calculated the East India stock at £262. He was willing' In 
^ivo for every £100 stock, £266 Ills. Id. (inclutlini; a ])romiiini 
of £4 13s. 4d.) in the 3 per cents. This would reduce tlie 
interest from £630,000 to £480,000, and cause a savinj? of 
£150,000.^ This saving to he devoted to Puhlic Works. I'lu'ro 
•is one very important objection to this plan, as regards the Kast 
India Stock. It is contained in the Company’s Charter Ail, 
3 and 4 Wm. IV. chap. Ixxxv. (20th August, 1833) section xii. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, that the said dividimd shall 
be subject to redemption^ by Parliami'ut upon and at any time 
after the 30th day of April, 187 1, on paymiait to the Company of 
£200 for every £100 of the sjiid Capital Stock, togethi'r with a 
proportionate part of the same dividends, if the redemplion shall 
take place on any other day than one of the said half*j early days 
of payment;’ provided also, that twrJee months’ notice in writing, 
signitiod by the Speaker of the House of (’ommoiis, by ordi'r id* 
the House, shall be given to the said Company, of the intention 
of Parliament to redocnr the said dividend.”^ This alfects the 
amount of yearly mtercst^ as well as prineipaJ. 

The Examiner declares that the application of the said saving 
to Public Works, seems to us the only part of tin* plan open to 
objection.” He thinks that sooner or later a similar lainversiiui 
to that above stated will be found essential, even \\ith the ti'rri- 
torial debt:— that was proposed in 1703, and an Ad passed, but 
never acted upon. It was one advantage in having ji mitioind 
debt, to a certain amount, tlvit it made tlic hohlers inti'H'sted in 
the national welfare— that was principally in the last century, 
when we had less debt. It was also agreed that it was an 
advantage, inasmuch as it enabled many old persons, incapable 
of work, obtaining life annuities. That, however, can be dh ct(‘d 
cither with the Government, or by wealthy Insurance Ollii'cs. 
How, as regards the Company’s paper, a large portion (about 
one-third at least) is held by the Nativi's ot India, whii h is con- 
sidered an advantage, in the same way that in luighuid, eti!., in 


‘ With a reduction of intcrcbt on India Bond>, imd of lie 
Guarantee Fund, it would cause un animal .sa\mg -.1 mof than i.{()0,U00 
a year. ^ 

3 Hero^ifeven a fractional part to be paid. J'dcicst Mould cease on 30tli 
April, 1874, but if there wore a delay, say to July following, a proportionate 
interest would be paid. The dividends are m '('d/ . 

^ Earl Orcy said, in the House of Lords, 1 Of h . lay IH c ‘ 
new to him that any Secretary ot State could pledge t a o > o 
ment and of Parliament for all tm>c to come. Debate ' ^ 

rnnishments the prcMoit I arbai.icnt ' 

in to Lord ElknhorouyK h scheme, or to any deviation ^ ^ 

3 Some years ago tbo Eipiitablo Insuranee (‘ornpany (Bkukftiars) had a 
eapital of £13,000,000! 
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the last century, it was held to be, politically speaking, advan- 
tageous to have a great number of holders of stock of the National 
Debt. 

Lord Ellenborough has probably considered the plan of the 
Cliancellor of the Exchequer (lately) to convert many millions of 
the 3 per cent, into a stock of a lower denomination (2f and 2|), 
to offer a good opportunity to the Government to apply the 
principle to the £6,000,000 of East India Stock, or, (as it is to 
be redeemed at £200 for £100), I must call it £12,000,000. 
Now there may be a difficulty as to the time of the redemption of 
the said stock for if the said conversion of certain 3 per cent, 
stock to a reduced rate of interest, will affect other stocks, it may 
affect the East India stock, and may retard the period of redemp- 
tion beyond 1874. I cannot suppose that any Government could 
put aside the aforesaid Act of the 3 and 4 of William IV. 
The Earl Grey, said* in the House of Lords on the 10th May, 
1853, in the debate on Secondary Punishments — “It was quite 
new to him that any Secretary of State could pledge the faith of 
the Government and of the Parliament for all time to comeP But 
I apprehend that, though the present Parliament might repeal 
any Act of any former Parliament;* still, clearly no modern 
British Parliament would repeal such pa/rt the said 3 and 4 of 
WiUiam IV. 

As to the Indian Debt, there is a peculiar position in which to 
view it, as to the past and as to the future prospects. In the 
year 1829^ the Government of India recorded the following 
minute — “ 8o that we can scarcely he said to have placed the 
finances of the country on a solid footing, until we shall ha/ve secured 
a local surplus of two crores of rupees^ (£2,000,000.) Now, 
this refers to a period after a reduction of expenses to the stan- 
dard of the year 1823, or before the Burmese War. If there 
could be a surplus up to the 30th April, 1874, it is clctir to my 
mind that the Company’s debt could not be fully redeemed by 
any such surplus. The reduction of interest, by the operation of 
the five per cent. Transfer Loan to another of four per cent., will 
relieve the financial budget. 

The army of the British Government of India, including Her 

^ Lord Ellenborough says, tlio Guarantee Fund last year amounted to 
£3,997,448, and which must now (May, 1853) amount to £4,118,000. It 
will not amount to £12,000,000 in 1874 ! 

2 Times, 11th May, 1852. Debate on Secondary Punishments [Transpor- 
tation). My Italics. 

3 It is conceived that an Act, using the words, — “ and our heirs and 
successors, are not binding on a succe^ing Sovereign.” But Acts in f(wour 
of the people are different from penal’llatutes. 

^ Book- 1830, Minute, dated 30th October, 1829. Ix)rd W. Beniinck, Lord 
Comhermre, Sir G. T. Metmlf, and W. B. Batjley, Esq.^ Governor-General 
and Council. (Extract). 
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Majesty’s Troops, and the Company’s Eiiropoan and Native Tro.*ns 
of all arms, consists of 289,529 men, 


Queen’s Troops 29 180 

Company’s European Troops 19,928 

Natives 210,121 


289,529 

Add the Contingent Troops of the Njitivc; 

States, commanded by British ( Ifficers, 
and available under treaties to tlio Bri- 
tish Government, amounting to about . . 82, 8 1 1 


Total 821,810 

Add the military resources of the Native 
Brinccs of India, comprising a force of. . 398,918’ 


This largo British force of 321,840 only gives about one sr)l(lier 
to every 300 of the population. Tlie military forci)’ in the United 
Kingdom, including the Militia, is not almve one soldier in 200. 
Adam Smith said no nation could support above one soldier or 
seaman in 100 of its ])()pulation. The force, thendbre, in India 
is not groat; and, compared with continenUd nations, it is v(‘ry 
small indeed. This force is to retain the country in peace, and 
is now carrying on a war in Ava. It has to check 898,91 H men 
in the service of the Native Brinccs. We have not 00,000 li)uro- 
peans in all India.* 

Qtieen's Uegiments going to India. — It has been stated by an 
Officer of the Queen’s service, of some considerable standing, wlio 
has served in India, that it w'ould be a great object in sending a 
surgeon with each fresh regiment to accompany it to India who 
had been there before; or, at any rate, to promote, say one of I ho 
old Assistant Surgeon? in India to such fresh cor|)3. Tin' Officer 
above alluded to served with the 18th Bxjyal Irish Fusileers in 
the war in China, and has served in India, lie said the number 
of soldiere’ lives lost by the ^ledical 011icer.s never having served 
before in a hot climate is dreadful. 

The Nmy in India. — It was the opinion of a Governor-General 


* Statistical Papers relating to India, Statistical OtRcc, Last India House, 
28th March, 1853. 

* Grand total, 720,758 men. 

^ The Seamen of the Navy, and pa^f the Marines c.xdudeiL 

* The Army has 49,408 Luropcan|ieavinK 10,.W2. The ’ 

medical, civilians, clerical, etc. about 2,000. 'Ihere are not uIxac , im r- 
chants, clerks, etc.,x)tc., so that wc have alwut 4 ,.j 00 uuaecouutcd for out of 
tho above 60,000. 
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of Imdia that the naval force in India was much too small. The 
Marquis Wellesley complained of it when sending the Indian 
portion of the expedition to Egypt in 1801.^ There was a cor- 
respondence hotween Vice-Admiral 1\ Rainier and the Marquis. 
The former considered that no command had been received from 
His Majesty by the Commander of His Majesty’s land and sea 
forces. The Governor- General was obliged to arm Indiamen en 
flute, and to use such vessels as he could furnish with guns, etc. 
It was a neglect in the Minister in not sending orders to the 
Kaval (-ommanfler in the East Indies, since Mr. Bundm luid or- 
dercid the Governor-General to dispatch 3,000 men to Egypt from 
India. Lord Hobart wrote that the Admiral’s dissent to co-ope- 
rate, no doubt proceeded from a sense of duty on his part. “ I am 
to express His Majesty’s entire approbation of the general prin- 
ciples laid down by your Lordship, in your letter of the 25th of 
February, 1801.”'^ In the late Expedition to Rangoon, etc., the 
Indian Navy has had much to do, and has furnished a great 
number of steamers. The Indian Navy is a most valuable estab- 
lishment, and is invaluable at all times in its services in the 
marine surveys. It seems difficult to conceive how the Royal 
Navy could perform this service, as European seamen cannot be 
so well calculated for the climate of the Indian Seas. Last year 
the Duke of Northumberland said in Parliament, alluding to the 
services then going on in the Burmese Expedition, that it was 
formerly^ proposed to have a Naval Member in the Council of 
India. 

In stating the case of officers rctiiing from the' Indian army on 
pensions for length of service,* it should have been mentioned, 
that during the reign of King William the Ath, old Captains who 
retired from the navy on pensions, were allowed to be promoted 
to Rear-Admirals whenever their juniors on the active list should 
become Rear-Admirals ; but without obtaining any increase to 
their retired pay, or to any further rank. It would be a great 
boon to the retired officers of the Indian army to bo allowed to 
obtain the following additional rank on retirement from the In- 
dian service : — 

A Captain retiring on a Major’s pension to have the rank 
of Major.® 

A Major retiring on a Lieu tenant- Colonel’s pension, the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel.® 

' Dsepatchos, vol. ii. p, 753, Appendix Q. and p. 700. 

* To the Admiral — the corrcsponckj^c alluded to. 

3 During the war ended in 1815 likely. 

1 Oliaptcr vii. • 

^ Only to get one step of promotion, though entitled to a ( 'olonol’s pension ; 
the Colonel’s rank is only given by a general brevet, or on special occasions. 
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The l^t Indian mail* brings us inlelligcncc of a disputo hot^eon 
Maharajah Golab Sing of Cashmcer, and his no])hnv .hnvahir 
Sing, which it is thought, may call for armed *iiitor])osit ion on 
the part of the British Government. The state of Ni-pnl is not a 
little out of joint. Jung Bahadur^ was obliged to leave tlic country. 
The rebellion in China is stated to have passed m bif h will 
agree with the month of May. Bnssia has otb'red her aid ; and tin* 
Emperor of China has asked the aid of both Kngland and Anu'rica. 
The forces of the three powers might attack the rebels from the 
north, south, and east. The export trade in Arracan is iin])roving, 
as a number of ships were arriving in the ports of AJnjnh and 
Kyooh Phyoo. The Delhi Gazette overland, of bth April, 1853, 
announces that the Bengal Government has established a bullock 
train between Calcutta and Benares; and some coiui)auy an; 
proposing to establish a bullock train from Calditta to hiihore. 
These are for the conveyance of goods by hacken ies. 

The Daily News'^ oi the 10th May, 1853, alluding to tin' 
California gold fields, says, “ This gold crop is a v('ry serious 
matter to India in more ways than one; .and it would h(> w(dl 
that our merchants should give a little thought to tlu' matter, 
in order to compel the Government to do so. One vi(>w of the 
matter is, that the plenitude of gold would remarkably stimulate 
commerce in India, if commerce were rendered possihh' : hut 
another view is, that ev(‘iy annual accession of gohl will make 
public works in India more expensive.” “But they will not do 
this ; and if they will not, and whether they will or no, Hrithh 
capitalists should do it for their own sjikcs, and for tlu* sakt' of 
the whole world.” “If not done at all, the eonseciueuces will 
one day be most startling.” 

The Daily Neivs has found out the real plan for tlu' improve- 
ment of India. The British capitalists an<i merchants who w.'int 
the cotton, etc., should look to the best means of gaining their 
object. As there will probably be an increase of Kngincers in 
the three Presidencies, the Government would, no doubt, allow 
two or three of their Engineers to join the Civil Engineers to bo 
sent out by the Manchester, etc., A^^sociations, and they may 
agree upon the best places for making ro.ads, and the time for 
making them ; for all seasons arc not favourabhi for making 
roads. But while the Daily News calls for roa»ls, etc., etc., ho 
adds, ** India has always been a wonderful (‘xamplc of debt. 
In old times her own princes were always in debt ; .and, when 
pressed very hard, they went forth to pillage somebody. 1 he age 


‘ Allen’s India Mail.-(Fiom the Chrotnclr). 

’ Who honoured Engkind by his presence in 18.51. - . . w 

* There is no want of thought on their part, or absence of petitions. My 
Italics. 
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is tcfolatc for that remedy/ Our Government in India gets 
deeper and deeper into debt every year. The age is too late for 
that to be bom?, considering that the means of retrieving its 
affairs is now opened, in a most singular manner, to all the 
world. If the Indian Government will not retrieve its affairs, 
British capitalists must retrieve the country that that Govern- 
ment professes to rule and guard ; and those British capitalists will, 
fairly enough, pocket the profits. They will make railroads, 
and bring some part of the interior into connexion with some 
favourable spot on the coast. The inhabitants will first sell any- 
• thing they can grow or makc,^ and then buy ; and for this money 
will be wanted. 

As the commerce increases,^ the process of communication ex- 
tends, more coinage will be wanted ; * and when we consider that 
even now an increase of purchasing power to equal that of the 
mixed population of half- barbarous South America would make 
our exports to India amount to £60,000,000, it Avill be evident 
how the fall in the value of gold would be mitigated by the 
requirements of such a commerce as this.’^^ 

As we do not quite know what kind of roads arc required, or 
the whereabouts, it is obvious that there should be a joint com- 
mission, of persons to be named by the said merchants, and the 
East India Company aforesaid. 

’ Wo mav suppose after the death of Aurungzeh (“The ornament of the 
throne”), wno died in 1707. Many used forced labour ! 

* The manufacture of Dacca Muslins was destroyed, and other manufac- 
tures, many years ago. 

^ See Appendix A. 

^ There are three mints irr India. The Calcutta mint is superior to that in 
London. Colonel Forbes must have speculated on the gold of California and 
of Australia^ when he made the mint so large. But we have gold in India. 

^ According to Appendix A. the trade has doubled between 1835 and 1850, 
and I calculate that in twenty- four years, or in 1871, the trade may ho 
£00,000,000, or just at the expiration of the Charter Act about to bo passed. 


FINIS. 
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A 


TRADE OF IN1)IA.*--1MI‘0KT.S 


Year endini,' 

Mcrchandi/c 

Treasun- 

Tefal 

30th June 183.5, 

£1,201,100 

£1,803,023 

£0,1.51,120 

„ 1813, 

7,00.3,300 

.3,11.3,201 

11,0115,801 

„ 18-50, 

10,200,880 

.3,300,807 

1.3,()00,000 


E\ rent Is 



Veal eiidiriir 

Men handi/(' 

3'l».i-uie 

'let .1 

30th June 18.5-5, 

£7,0'».3,120 

£101,710 

£8,|SSJ0I 

„ 18 1.3, 

13,.5.5 1,821 

21-5,700 

1.3,7lu,02l 

„ 18-50, 

17,312,200 

071,211 

1M,2S:5,.513 

These are striking n 

suits in so sliort 

a peimd Li fifh i n veai s flu' im 


ports show an inorcasr fiom to kikI the ( vpoi Is 

from £8,lS8,lf)l, to £18,L'8,'.,r)i;i And, as iii.iv natiK.iIl} lone |n ( n ( \|im f( d, 
England, more than any other coiiidty, lias hrm hfiudited li\ this exfia- 
ordmaiy increase of trade In no inaiket lias oiii fiadc iihmmsmI so i ipidly. 
In 1834, the entire \ahio of our expoits to Indi.i was, £-j,.j7s,.'ni!), mid m 
18-50, it was £ 8,022, OGo ” 

“ijnder the (joveinnient of Lord Ihtlhnu^ir, nnnli has hren done to create 
new moans of inigation and of^iiiulnal inl< n onisi C.in.iL exti lalirig over 
hundreds of iiiile.s, have heen nit, i.iiKvavs haM- hn-n MmnimK i -I, ,iiid are 
being vigoioiisly pi o-'Onitcd iindn tin’ giiaiantic ol tin- (Konnninit , mid 
some of the most evleiisne n\ers, sudi us tin- Goihtiiiti and lie- lining arc 

being conveited into iinpoitant ( h.iniiels of trade ” “ Itiif In In the most 

important impu)\einent of late }e.iis, lias been llie n» w tlli ne nts <;f whole 
districts of coiintiies for fixed jmiiods, vai}ing fioin tw<nly to thiity \e:irs, 
by which land is held at a model ate stipulated rent on h ase, and tin < iillna- 
tor secured in all the impioveinents he makes 'I his new s\st( m has dn .dy 
been extended to huge districts, espcnally in the north-wi st , and win rever 
it has been adopteil, has acted like a iharm upon the foridilion of thejn ^ pji-. 

“ Let the attention of the fhAeinmcnt of Imlia he confiiml to flu -« ^reat 
duties, and all the rest may be entrusted to private eutnpii'i , and whctlur 
the people grow cotton, and if they grow it, whether they export it or kui- 


2 B 


' The Economist, March 20th, IS.Vl, p .ttl 
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stime it, or whether they grow rice, or sugar, or indigo, will be determined 
by far sounder principles than the directions and interference of the wisest 
governments.” See edso Table (F). 


B. 

No. 4,595. Fort William Foreign Department, 7th of December, 1862. 
Notification.* “ The Most Noble the Governor-General in Council has much 
satisl'action in publishing for goneial information, the following translation of 
a proclamation, i.ssued by the Maha Raja of Joudpore, distinctly prohibiting 
the rite of Suttee in his tenitory.” 

Translation of proclamation regarding Suttee issued to the Hakimsf of 
Pergunnahs in the Marwar territory. 

“ In compliance with the desire of the Jlonourable F.ast India Company, 
it is ordered that Suttee should be forbidden. In ease any one wishes to bo a 
Suttee, the Jageerdars, and Boomceahs, Rajpoots, and Ryots, all must be re- 
sponsible for their own houses, that neither Suttee nor SumandJ takes place. 
Should a Sutton occur, a fine will bo levied on Jageerdars, 200 R8.§ on their 
Rokh,|| (per 1,000), and from Ryots according to their property. A Perwan- 
nah to this elfect is to be prepared for eaeh village. It is the order of the 
Maha Raja,” 

“ By order of the Most Noble the Governor-General of India in Council.” 

(Signed) C. Allen. 

Officiating Secretary to the Government of India. 


C. 


Abolitionists. (Twenty.) 
Jypoor. 

Itotah. 

Jhalawar. 

Boondeo. 

Jessulmoere. 

Banswarra. 

Purtabgurh. 

Doongurpore. 

Kerowlee. 

Sirhoeo. 

Dholepore. 

Ameer Khan. 

(Mahomedan).* 

Jodhpore. 

Hyderabad.* 

Indore (Mahr). 

Rewah.f 

Rundilkund. 

Gwalior (Mahr).t 
Cashmere 


Non- Abolitionists. (Fifteen). 
Meywar (Oodeepoor). 

Ulwur. 

Bikaneer. 

Kishengurh, 

Bhurtpoor, (Jaut). 

Baroda (Malir).t 
Katteewar. 

Bhopal.* 

Cutch. 

Dhar. 

Sawuntwarree (Mahr).t 
The four protected Sikh States. 

Twenty Abolitionists (Jodh- 
pore since joined). 

Fifteen Non-Abolitionists* 


• Calcutta Gazette, 8th December, 1852, p. 1540. 

+ Judges, or Chief Magistrates, 
t Burying alive. 

\ £ 20 . 

II Dues paid to Government, or to a feudal Chief. 

* Mahomedans. + Mahrattas (Mahr). 
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u 

1834 Taiijoro Creditors 

1835 Imports and Exports. 

183G Law Commission. 

1838 Carnatic and Tanjore. 

1838-42 Finance 

1838- 43 Sindo 

1839 Produce of India. 

1839- 40 Atfglianislan. 

1840 Customs in India. 

1840 Acts. 

1840 China War. 

1841 Military. 

1842 Law Commission. 

1843 AfFghanistan. 

1844 Treaties. 

1845 Supremo Court of Madras 

1846 Army of India. 

1846 Sikh War. 

1847 Indian Accounts. 

1847 Ilaja of Sattara. 

1847 Law Commission (Two). 

1847 Lahore Duibar. 

1847 The Salt Monopoly. 

1847 Indian llailroads. 

1847-49 Punjab War. 

1817 (.^otton. 

1848 Cotton. 

1848 Sugar and Coffee Planting. (8 Reports) 

1848 Irrigation of the Delta of the Godavery 
1848 Teak Forests, Report on. 

1848 Tlypothecation of Goods 
1848 Customs’ Duties. 

1848 Insolvent Debtors. 

1848 Railroads (3rd Report). 

1848 The Mint of Calcutta. 

1848 The Rajah of Sattara. 

1848 The Baroda Case. 

1849 The Registrar of the Calcutta Supreme Court 
1849 The Raja of Sattara. 

1849 The New Mutiny Act. 

1849 Suppression of Slavery in the Pcruian Gulf. 
1149 The Punjab. 

1849 Idolatry in India. 

1850 Steam Navigation between Suez and Bombay 
1850 Law of Marriage in India. 

1850 Hypothecation of Goods. 

1850 Report on Sugar Cultivation. 

1850 Sanitarium at the Neilgherries . 

1850 The Juggemath Pagoda. 

1850 The Roman Catholic Church in India 
1850 The Raja of Sattara. _ ^ , 

1850 The Law of Adoption in India as to ^atlves 
1861 Public Works in India. 

1851 Idolatry in India. 

1861 The Law of Marriage in India. 

1861 Indian Accounts. 

1861 Customs and Post Office Duties 
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1851 Trigonometrical Survey in India. 

1851 Irrigation of Lands in India. 

1851 The Raja of Sattara. 

1852 The Burmese War. 

1852 Evidence regarding the Renewal of the Charter Act. (Two Volumes). 
1852 Education in India for the Natives. 

1852 The Cultivation of Sugar in India. 

1852 The Baioda, or Col. Outram’s Case, (2 parts) or 2281 pages. 

1852 Conduct, etc., of the Ame^r Ali Morad, (Sinde), 

1853 Statistical Papers ndating to India, (East India House, 28th March, 

1853). 

77 of these, 35 large, and 40 Small Blue Books, 1834 to 1863). 

53 do. large, from 1773 (including the years from 1756) to 1833. 

130 


The Volumes contain an enormous amount of information— which few 
have looked into — seriatim. 


Accounts, Indian, 1847, 1851. 

Acts, 1840. 

Adoption, Law of Natives, 1846. 
Affghanistan, 1839-40, 1843. 

Ali Morad (Sindc), 1852. 

Army of India, 1846. 

Baroda Case, 1848. 

Do. and Col Oiittam, 1852. 

Burmese AVar, 1852. 

Calcutta Supreme Court's Register, 
1849. 

Carnatic and Tunjore, 1838. 

Charter Beiiowal (Evidence), 1862. 
China AVar, 1840. 

Cotton Reports, 1847, 1848. 
Custom’s Duties in India, 1840, 1848. 
Do. and Post Office Duties?, 1851. 
Education in India, 1852. 

Finance, 1838-42, 

Hypothecation of Goods, 1848, 1850. 
Idolatry in India, 1849, 1851. 

India, Produce of, 1839. 

Imports and Exports, 1835, 
Insolvent Debtors, 1 848. 

Irrigation of the Delta of the Goda- 
very, 1848. 

Do. of Lands in India, 1861. 
Juggernath Pagoda, 1860. 

Lahore Durbar, 1847. 

Law Commission, 1836, 1842, 1847. 


Law of Marriage in India, 1850, 
1851. 

Madras Supreme Court, 1845. 
Military, do. 1841. 

Mint of Calcutta, 1848. 

Mutiny, New Act, 1849. 

Railroads, India, 1847, 1848. 

Roman C3itholic Church in India, 
1850. 

Produce in India. See India. 

Public AVorks, 1851. 

Punjab, AVar, etc , 1847-49, 1849. 
Salt Monopoly, 1847. 

Sanatarium, Noilgherries, 1850. 
Sattara, Rajah, 1847, 1848, 1849, 
1850, 1851. 

Sikh AVar, 1846. 

Sinde, 1838-43. 

Slavery, Suppression of, in Persian 
Gulf, 1849. 

Stati.stical Papers, 1863. 

Steam Navigation between Suez and 
Bombay, 1850. 

Sugar and Coffee Planting, 1848. 

Do. Cultivation, Report, 1850, 1852. 
Taniore Creditors, 1834. 

Teak Forests, Report, 1848. 

Treaties, 1844. 

Trigonometrical Survey in India, 
1861. 


A great proportion of these Volumes are regarding the products of India, 
etc. 


E. 

AMERICAN COTTON AND SLAVERY. 

An American Planter, a Physician, said the English abolition of slavery 
in the AVest Indies “ was a very small affair— a local disease, far removed 
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from the heart of the empire, unconnertoii with the inton'sts, arid adverse to 
the feelings and habits of the people genenilly." “ Now',’* he said, “ slavery 
with us is an internal disease, thatatfects the whole system. It eaiinot be 
suddenly expelled, it must be gradually removed.” “ »S]aves bei-omes evlinet 
before their labour eeases to be protitable. At present Kngland siippoits it 
too well, for that to be the ease.” 

“We supply England with eotton, the cultivation of which, employs the 
majority of our slaves. Should England see lim- ow'ii intiwest sulHcientlj to 
abandon her restrictive poliey, and allow her ndcniies to ih'veh'p (heir re- 
sources, we should probably lose our best customer, since .sIk' pos.M'sses a 
vast extend of land suited to the growth of cotton, in \aiioii.s paits of her 
dominions, especially in India, where a dense population might be tuiiied to 
good account in cultivating it, who would taki' her manufactures in exchange. 
Thus by extending the fre»'dom of her own subjects, .she would nitjst etl'ectu- 
ally diminish slaveiy with us.” — [Mttruiuut’ hnch~"‘ \\\ Englishwoman's 
experience in America,” p 312, IH.'id.) 


The Earl oi Lerhn said in his speech in the Hou.se of Lords, {Tiw>s .3rd ) 
2nd April, 18r)2, regarding the East India Comp.any’.s (’barter. 

Tons. 


Tonnage of Ilritish .Ships between this country and India— 

arrivals in 1834-35, were 

In 1849-50 . 

Departures in 1834-.3.5 ... 

Do. 1840-.50 

Imports* 1834-3.1, in round numbers ()l,0n0,000lbs 

Do. 1840-50, 

Exports in 1834-35 

Do. 1849-50 . . .... 


108,000 

252,000 

83,770 

280,897 

t;,ooo,oo() 

12,000,000 

8,000,000 

18,000,000 


See, Table (A) ante. 


G 

PUIILIC WORKS. t 

1. N(;w trunk-road from Calcutta to Delhi, .and Lahore and Peshawiir 

2. The IJombay and Agra road. 

3 The Calcutta and llombay mail-road. 

lit We trunk-road from Calcutta to Delhi, and thenee to 1 eshawur (com- 
menced about 183G), is 1423 miles in length, viz. - 

Miles. 

Calcutta to Delhi 

Delhi to KumalJ 

Kumal to Loodiana 

Loodiana to Ferozporc / ’ 

Ferozpore to liahore 

laihore to Pcshawur ^ 

1,423( 


; 2SM..nh. 

1853, p. Ml. There is a Map. 

I Idil SM mUe-rftS?™ Jubbulp~.r u. M,.«ap«o.. 
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'2nd. ’Idle Tiombay and Agra road was rommotU'fd undti Lord Avihl"''^' 
adnIml^lratlon m 1810 Tlu baigth of the road is 731 itulcs, m/ 



Mill- 

Airia to Tndiiic 

370 

Indoir 1o Akbcipiiif 

01 

Alvbcipoic to Siiidw .1 

. . .. 13 

Siiiilw :i In lloiubay 

270 


731 

Tins road is not inacailann/i'd, cviapt in paif'^ It oo-t £'213.070, or about 
£330 pci imlc. 

3id The f'onnalion of fin- (’abulia and Hoiubay mail road (( oniincncnd 
1840 ) 

Milos 

(’abutta to Minicdniicrgui (vi.i Sumbiilpoio, 


rtacpoic, and Xagpoic) 

. 1,002 

Alnncdniiagiir to roona 

74 

('ooiia to Homh.i) 

04 


Total 1,170 



l,( imth 


111 .Miles 

Cost. \un RepaiM 

(iraiid I’lunk Hoad, (’.ileiilta to 


reshawin . 1,123 

£1,123,000 i:)0,00() 

Call iitta to Honibav 1,002 

300,000 , lb, 000 

Ttoiiibay ami Agi.a ito.id 734 


(ii.ind 'I'otal 3, .100 

2,1 (.(.,('170 00,000 

I’luM^ioii made loi Cios- Hoadb 

('\N M.s 


Ganges Canal 

810 mih s 

Fiorn lliiidwai to Allvghur 

180 

AIK ghm to Cawiipori' 

. 170 

AlKgliui to Tfiimeerpooic . 

180 

Hi.iiieh to Fulleghiir 

170 

Ditto to Hooliiiidshulir 

... GO 

Ditto to Cod 

50 


810 

The whole volume of water from the rivers 

of the Himalayas, available for 

irrigation, has been estim.iti'd at about 24,000 cubie feid per second in the 

dry season, \ i/ — 


(j.ingi's ... 

. . 6,750 

,himn.i 

. 2.870 

*llavee 

3,000 

*Clieiiaiib 

. . . 5,000 

♦Sutlej, at Uoopa 

. 2,500 

♦Jhelum 

4,000 


24,120 


• Hif J'linirfi \)\0] 
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A ''Urface ol' ‘21,000 .‘-(jimii- iml( s iii.n bi- uliim.iti 1\ !•) 

ini'is 

T1j(’ ^\linlL‘ stuMiii uf tin- Jiiiiiii.i li.is ill ( II <li\.'itr(l innii lli, iiiaiii < li laiu ) 
into two caiuils, i alb d tlio F.a-'ti iii an-l N\ t -n i u Juinn i ('an il- • 


Mil . 

The b'li'itli of tin A\ ( in ( ' Mial, u itii i|s biaiK III I \ti III! |.i 1 ’ i 
Tliat ol ihr basti'i n . . . i > « 


),s 0 


Tile (iaiipcs ( 'anal — It'' niam ob|M I o till iiiiL'itioii ol tin N<alli-\\, ( 
riO\ UK l.,s 

Total ( osl (‘siuuatMl H in .00 M ) 1 o| w Im h i. 7'2-‘ i a. h i\ .■ In t n i \|.' inii d 
d’lic lva\ i' Canal J’uii]ald in iho'Mi ' ll" b ii/tli, wilb tin la on In 

wull be IdO mill ^ 

I/.kC.i' 

K\trn‘'i\i' ''\'lini ot Canal iniailiou on lln (lodiMii, ( oi\m\ aa'l 

Klistua lui'i-' 


/;<, V// 

Tim '^nni of £ 2 . 000,000 joi tin Ibnlioad lioin ( ' ib nil 1 toIIi| In 

born sain 1 loin d mil b t 1 out 1 n t at o pi i < 1 nt foi tin In - I £ 1 .(illojiiH), iind I ^ 
prr coni loi ilm&ciond £ I.ihio.imiii 

The silin 111 idOO.OlIl) s im tioiii d d 1 ', pi 1 1 • nl 

An r\p( I inn III il liiir ol ladu p\ liom llonib i\ (o C dian lln 1 apil d o' 
1 , 000 , 0011 , at inti 11 "I ol ■) |.i I 1 1 nt 

The Kid India Coiiipnii ' (m 11 nili 1 ' on I nil) non mioiint to ,1 p n 
mtail ot i l(i7,M)() M aiK 


I I 1 1 I nil 1 1 I I i.n\ I n I 

Thcic Ill IW'cnn Cab ntta and ]\i d|i II I . ; 1 \ nnio((i.,!'n C N 'i[ 2 i 

cornninnn .ilioii, nn n-unnir, with it- 1 nmia ition-, ,idi I n m o| .i/niN-tW" 
nub at a i o>t id i n'ioo 

Tliu-n will bn (dibliMu'dan miIii' Im- -d t.bmiplin 1 .annimm 0 nai, 
rncasuiitn^ 0,100 nulls, (onnutiin' ' di utta, M idm , llondu \m 1, ‘'ind 1, 

andJ.ahoii, Ibr noM is I'tiniitid at iCipi. niil- ot £ I ! 0 2 lO to, 1 1,. 
wTlule dislam r 

suiiM\iUM, rFLn.n\Pii i" \r i \ \' nui 1 • lo^l'l 
aV f'ompanv for tin’ I'dalilisbini nt of tin- pu-p 1 1 li 1 Ini n fm rm d ml i ni' 

Itl.suitcndrd, (saysthr7’i////i„to.ontinu. tin -s„hm .run I C, o.pt, whn . 

- Nrarrulpm thru- am s.mh tl its h n ml. . tin MMTst, 0 ^,^ 1 t,m m a a s. 
passed In a ( anal, like tin- ^ ix t.nthi, in s«fden 

t Slatmtu-al iiapcrs, p s', ^ ^ ^ 

t At the month of tin tim-i Iloo.^hlf\, tltt^-l mi 
t t niUd hei > 11 . ■</•/( Itf, 11th Mi', m.t 
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comes from England to France, by land to Nice and Genoa, reaching Sperzia 
at the bottom of the gulf of the same name. The new line will then start 
from that point over Corsica and Sardinia, to the coast of Alge^ria, as far as 
the regency of Tunis. This part of the work will be finished in two years. 
At the end of that time, the line will be prolonged along the shores of the 
Mediterranean to Alexandria. The cable will be at the bottom of the sea, and 
the points chosen for crossing are very favourable. From Spezzia to Cape 
Corse, the maximum depth is only 220 metres ; in the Strait of Bonifacio, it 
is only eighty ; and from the extremity of Sardinia to Bona, on the coast of 
Africa, it is only 327. The average depth is ftuch less considerable. This 
will be the means of expediting the communication of intelligence some days 
earlier, and make it more regular up to a certain point. 

THE TRIOONOMETRICAL SURVEY OF INDIA.* 

An arc of the meridian has been measured from Cape Comorin to the sub- 
llimalaya Mountains, a distance of 1,400 miles. This important work was 
brought to a successful termination in 1840. In 1847 the home authoiities 
authorized the India Government to extend the survey to the extreme limits 
of the Empire (Peshawur). The area triangulated to the end of 1848 
amounted to 477,044 square miles, at a cost of%341,278, or about Ms. per 
square mile. The comjiletion of the work may be expected in three or four 
years. The triangulation supplies an accurate basis, upon which the revenue 
surveys are constructed. 

lie venue Surveys . . £23-5, 0o5 

Ditto Settlement. . . . 3-37,009 

£-572,724 

The revenue surveys of the lower Froviiiccs of Bengal, (that of the Upper, 
being complete), and also of the Bombay territoiics, are now in progress, and 
ultimately the plan will be extended to the whole of India. 

The great Atlas of India, on a scale of four miles to an inch, is in the 
course of preparation. 


KURRACIIEE MORE AND ROAD. 

Among the public works constructed in Scinde may be mentioned the 
Kurrachee Mole and Road, at an expense of £30,961. 

COST OF PUBLIC WORKS IN INDIA.f 

The public works, roads, brides, embankments, canals, tanks, and wells, 
executed in Bengal, North West Provinces, Madras, Bombay. 

Grand Total. 

Year 1837-38 17,35,913 Rupees 

1849-50 31,01,815 „ 

18-50-51 33,46,-511 „ 

1851-52 (estimated) 09,35,290 „ 

RIVER COMMUNICATION. J 

On the river Ganges, steam vessels for goods and passengers have for many 
years been established. They convey troops on urgent occasions. Consider- 

• Statistical papers, p. 86. 

+ Statistical tables, p. 88, to latest accounts received. 

t Lord W. Bentinck established a steamer in 1832 ; but in 1834, steamers were available 
to the public. 
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bio sums have boon laid out to remove the obstacles to navipjalion below 
Allahabad. 

Steam vessels have boon established on the river Indus for tlu' eoini'vimeo 
of goods and passengers from Kurraihec* to Mmltun, and it is inteiuled to 
extend the lino to Kalabaghf on the Indus, and to Jfuliml. on the river of tliat 
name. 

EDUCATION II 

The sum now disbursed from the gross revenue for educational puqiosi's 
amounts to between £70,000 tmd £80,000 per annum. 

01*1 UM.^ 

Receipts from the revenue from the Opium revenue fiom the year 


1834-35 £728,51711 

1839- 40 31(5, 660 

1840- 41 819,035 

1841- 42 955,093 

1842- 43 1,478,046 

1849-50 f 3,309,637 

Number of Chests of Opium sold in Rcngal or exported from Rombay, 

Bengal. Bombav. Total. 

1840-41 17,858 16,773 81,631 

1848-49 36,000 16,509 52, oO.) 


A Bengal chest contains 164 lbs. or 80 Seers. Tho cost to Government 
rupees 3 ^ per Seer, or 280 per chest. The Malwa chest contains 1 10 lbs, 

COTTON EXPORTED FROM INDIA TO GREAT RHITAIN AND OTHER PLACES.tt 

Years 1834-35 326,875,425 lbs. 

„ 1849-50 775,469,000 „ 


PRICES AT LIVERPOOL. 

1834-35 to 6 |d 

1849-50 3d. to 45 d. 


7Sd. to 93d. 
4d. toOld. 


Pcaiie —In consequence of Mr. Cobdeti’s question to .SVr <7. 

the Encyclopedia Metropolitana.U fl^m ni 

an ^^t 4 ^ pagt, to Sedwd, or Sandw^ 

18° 28^ Nortl and 94° 17' M “ The area extending in one direction from 

• Just before the battle of Mecanoc, Fob.iaiS Her Majesty’s 4lrt Ilegiment were «)n- 

vey^ by steamers from upper 

+ About sixty or seventy i^cs below Attock. 

X Thirteen marches from Attock. 

II Statistical papers, p. 77. 

\ Do. p. 75. ,, romnanv’s rupees were in circulation. 

rntlTOhc ct. pcccu,. 

account of Burmah, Pegoie, etc. 
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tho sea to the promontoiy of Kyaok Taran, just above Nyaong Sure, on the 
Irawati (Irawadi), and in the other from the rivcir Bassaen to tliat of the 
Martaban, constitutes (Crawfurd 434) the natural country of the Talains, or 
Natives of Pegue, and measures about 27,300 square miles.* It now forms a 
part of the Burman Empire, and is divided into the districts of Bassain, llan- 
sawati, and Martaban.” 

“ About 20,000 Talains emigrated from Pegue, when it was restored after 
the peace to the Birmans, but even including them, the rich province of 
Martaban has not five inhabitants for one square mile.”t We could not 
(igam give up the Pcguei’S to the tender mercies of tho Burmese. Alompra 
obtained possession of Ava from the Peguers in 1753. In these wars the 
Ercnch favoured tho Peguers, while the English supported the Birmans. In 
1754 tho Peguers were defeated in an attempt to retake Ava. In 1755 
Alompra defeated tho king of Pegue’ s brother; after which the Peguers 
deserted Bassein. In 1757, Alompra attacked tho city of Pegue. The 
Peguers revolted. In 17G0 Alompra died. On his death Namdojee Pran 
Bucceoded. He died in 1764. He was succeeded by his brother Shembuan. 
He, in 17C5, sent an expedition against the Siamese with partial success. 
In 1706 the Burmese took the capital of Siam. In 1707+ the Chinese sent 
an army of 50,000 men from the Western frontier of Yunan,|| which 
advanced as far into the country as the villag|jOf U/nhoo, wliere they were 
hemmed in by tho Birmans. Tlie Chinese were attacked, and wholly 
destroyed, except 2,500, whom the Birmans sent in fetters to the capital. 

Wo are to keep Pegue, and of cour.se Martaban, Busseen, and Jiangoon. 
Mr. Vohden may rest assui'cd he is mistaken in supposing tho population of 
Pegue to bo anything like 4,000,000 of people, which ^vould be about 140 to 
the square mile, there may, probably, bo 30 to a square mile. As the 
Chinese have of late years migrated to several countries, perhaps numbers 
may leave the Chinese ]»rovinco of Yunan. In the year 1325, the Emperor 
of India (Mohammed Toghlak}§ “sent an army of 100,000 men through the 
llemahiya mountains to conquer China ; but when the passage was effected, 
the Indians found a powerful Chinc.se army assembled on the frontier.” 
'J’he Indians, reduced in numbers, etc., were forced to letire, owing to the 
want of provisions, and the approach of the rainy season. Tlie lains checked 
the Chinese who pursued the Indians. “So ti'rriblo were tho calamities of 
their retreat, that at the end of fifteen days scarcely a man was left to tell the 
tale.” 

The vulnorabilitv of our position towards Nepal has been spoken of by a 
gentleman of a higli po.sition at the East India House. At the Peace of 1816 
we had taken half of the territories belonging to the Goorldias. During the 
Sikh war of 1845-46 tho Rajah came to the plains; it was said to be on 
account of sport, but he brought many troops with him ; the Resident accom- 
panied liim. Tho Deputy Governor of Bengal detached an Em-opeau regiment 
to Dinapoor, and other aiTangcmcnts were made. There was a plot dis- 
covered at Patna, and certain letters were found at Katraandoo regarding 
tho said plot. There is no doubt that entrenched camps opposite to the passes 
would become necessary in case of any serious war in tho North West Pro- 
vinces. Wo should thus command the Taaee (or low country), the principa 
source from which the Goorkhas obtain their grain, &c. 

♦ No.irly the M/oof Scotland (29,167 squaicmileis). Pcj^ue, if not of an irrCffularfiKure, 
would l^a^c 44,26r) >.quaie miles. The Piovinccs ceded by the lust \sar aie said to be 
equ.il to .3:1,800 .stjuaie nule.s. (Vol. 2.1, p. 177.) 

1 Cl awful d, p. 482. 'I'lie pojmlation of the ceded proMiice.s weie stated, altogether, a 
one and a halt inhabitant to a nquare mile. Mr. If. 11. Wihon's Narrative of tho 
Burmese War (1824-20) of 1852 shows a large increase of population. 

t Bin man lira, 11.31. 

|i TlieciU ol Ava is about half ^^ay hetween it .ind Mailab.iii 

J I'llphinstor.c’s History of India, 1*841, ^ol. 2, p. 00 
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The first Tlurmosc war cost about £10,000,000 too much ! It was a noocs- 
saiy war. At the peace' hetween Knglaiul amt Fiance, m ITS-h Adimral 
tSuffiein, on hia return to Franco, in ITS I, tohl Imns XVI. tli.u ihe lu'st 
mode of invading India would be by obtaining posseweion of Aracaii • It) 
the possession of Pogue, reaching totin' noith as far as Pi ome, \s(' possess 
an additional defence for Araean. We protect Smm by the nnn<-\atioii, as 
Pogue lies between Siam and the llurinesi' temtoiiefl. Wo gain iio^-^o'^mou 
of the teak forests. Hy having the coininand of the river, and the poss(>ssi,,n 
of Rangoon, &c., we shall command not only the tiade of the eounti) , but of 
the country which supplies the Pm-nu'se with nee ! 

The importance of Egypt to India is very great. I have bi'foie statedt 
that during the Sikh War (1845-4G), it was said a proposal ^vas spoken of to 
obtain the Pasha’s consent ibr troops inthout tfuir aims, being allowed a ji.is- 
sago through Egypt. It has been proposed to fonn a route thiough Atalna 
by a canal! from the Red Sia to the Ikad Sea, thence o\i‘rland to Jfasia, and 
then to have steamers to run to Rombay by the 1‘nsiati Gulf ide. 'I'his Inn 
been suggested in case Egypt failed us. Many think wars aie likely to taki* 
place in a few years. The author of thetho “ Stnujijh s of Xaloais,’' im Kou- 
ing sixteen years finm the yc'ar 1S4S, piophecies that m the }ear 1801, aftm 
many battles, the great battle of “ Aum.\oki)Don ” is to be fought neai tlie 
Huplirates.W * 

Wars have been expensive, notwithstanding tlu'opinion of his late Alajesty 
O'eortje the Third. Some sixty years ago 1 )r. Watson (ihi'ii l{i.slii>p of IJaudaff ) 
who was a chemist, had made some improxemenls in making gunpowder. 
At a levee, the king said he understood that the bishop hail made the said 
improvements, upon wdiicli the bi.shop replied, “ / tahe shamv to mi/sdf foi 
havuKj so misspent my time.” “ I'ooh' pooh' ’ said the I''!* f' 

the more ejpeimre yon make lears the less tie shall hare of than ” Mr Coham 
may be assured that the present Ruimese war will not be soexpensiie as 
that of 1821-20. It cost about £o0(),0()0 last >ear, and in IHo:! will yeiy^. 
likely bo finished. The tfdal cost w ill be, iirobably, about t:2,0()(),O()0. 'Chen 
he must recollect the teak fore.sts, and that wo .shall ha\o the means of doing 
a gi’oat deal of good to the country-open up a new tiade, di-fend the hpins 
from the homd Burmese, and protect the Siamise. We sh.dl be able to in- 
troduce into England the Pegne ponies, which aie very beautiful J 

In the India Reform Pamphlet, No. IV. p. 0, it is st.itcd tin le aie .l.»8 .) 8 
troops kept up by tlu' native Piinces of India, be, side.s tin* (ontingeiits and the 
Rritish troops, If paid fur by 53,000,000 of p.-ople. This amour.t.s to 132 to 
133 persons to pay fur one soldier. Rut why «lo the.se princes keep ii)) all 
these troops » The accounts of the troops in the service of the native pi im es 
must be t.aken cumyrano salts. _ AVc find that Abtd htzel, in 1582, gavu the 


numbers following for the provinces — 

( avalry. 


Bahar . . . 
Bengal** 


.. 11,115 
.. 23,330 

31,745 


Infantry. 

4 10,3.h0 

801,1.^8 

1,250,508 

31,715 
1,285,2531 1 


• Mv Political and MillUiy Kvi-llla m India, "> I"'", ”• !'• ‘-‘■ 

i and tin „ 1„ l» . Mini... d 

nAtlf, !3«n'a'r p, lid Pun.,... a. 

.|„.,„i,.,l-l,-i>.n..,.i,ll.l,» IMhr.I.m 

'VZiitZi of I.ri,M, uidudcd m ,li,- I.i....uU„ nl Id.-. 
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The revet™ tna 


Bahar... Sicoa Rupees 53,47,985 

Bengal „ 1,49,61,482 


Total.... ^,08, 09,^67 

4 

This would absorb oU the revenue, and aWe sixteen rupees (or £1 12s. Od.) 
for each soldier per annum. The troops for Agra, Allahabad, Bahar, Ben^, 
and Sirhind, amoimted to 2,127,593, with a revenue of 4,17,76,489 sicca 
rupees. This would give Rs. 19-10-0 for each soldier, or about forty shil- 
lings a year, absorbing the whole revenue. For Lahore* the amount of 
troops is stated at 480,566. We know that many of these Infantry were 
only Fiadaa^ or foot men, in fact watchmen {Chokeedara). The whole account 
of Ahul Fasel appears to be a romance. 

It is said that the employment of a certain portion of the ^pulation of 
India does ^ood, inasmuch as !t provides for a portion of dissolute persons. 
After the Plndaree and Mahratta War (1817-18) a number of the former 
were located in Rohilkund, etc., and became quiet subj^ts. The mddm 
discharge of a number of Sepoys in 1802, shortly before ^ Mahratta War 
of 1808-4, was a very impolitic measure, for these very men fought against 
us at the battle of Luwaree (1803). ! ! ! 


t At 163,000 square luiles, and 300 persons per square mile, we should have tm man 
in thirty-seven a soldier. ^ 


ins END. 


BERATA. 

P. 18— text, line 13 bottom, for “bad citiea^** read critics,'' 

P. 28— note 8, line 4, for “ Little,” read “ lAttler.” 

P. 27- par, 2, line 8, for “ Govemor-Qmieral,” read “Governor” of Bengal. 

P. 42— line 8, for ”Faosa,” read “Pomo.” 

F. 42— lino 2 fTom bottom, for “land heads,” read “sand heads.” 

P. 43— line 12, for “acclimated arrwal,” re^ ” animal.” 

P. 44— line 2, for “ Ferogshah,” read “Ferozshah.” 

P. 4ft— line 6, for “horses, and the other horses,” read “ 169 horses, and the otbpr 212 
horses.” 

P. 96— note 1, for “Pannipuk,” read “Panniput.” 

P. 97— line 9, bottom, for “be much surplus,” read “so much surplus.” 

P. 66— line 3, after “as In our army,” and “ formerly.” 

P. 84-llne 17, for “ £1 ,910,” read £191.” 

P. 92 - line 2, for “ ins,” read “ 1781.” 

P. 90— text, bottom, for “besides, etc.,” ending East IndU Company, read “Salt is 

now.” 

P. US • note 4, for “ and is now,” read “ and is now equaliaad,” 


W. HOUGH. 









